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SECTION     III. 

Confederations   on   the  Lot   of  Humanity 
amongfl  the  modern  Nations. 

CHAP.     I. 

On  the  feodal  government, 

IT 

JLiLAD  there  been  no  connexion  between 

the  happinefs  of  mankind  and  their  legiila- 
tion  5  had  thofe  rude  covenants  which  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  laws  amongft  the  barba- 
rous nations,  perifhed  with  their  manners 
and  their  cuftoms,  it  were,  undoubtedly, 
Vol.  II.  B  an 
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an  ufelefs  tafk  to  make  the  lealt  enquiry  into 
the  ftate  of  thofe  earlier  times,  which  may- 
be confidered  as  the  cradle  of  our  modern 
dynafiies :  but  we  mint  recollect,  that  it  hath 
been  already  obi'erved  that,  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  the  true  principles  which  conftitute  the  bafis 
of  governments,  or  rather,  of  the  fpirit  which 
animates  them,  we  mult  examine  attentively 
the  circumftances  under  which  thefe  govern- 
ments have  been  eftablifhed.  And  what 
people  have  preferved,  more  than  ourfelves, 
the  traces  of  our  origin  ?  if  the  French,  as 
they  are  returning  from  the  reprefentation  of 
the  tragedies  of  Andromache,  or  Merope, 
fhould  imagine  themfelves  to  be  the  rivals  of 
the  Greeks,  they  need  only  enter  into  the 
houfe  of  the  next  notary,  and  perufe  the  firft 
deed,  the  firft  inftrument  of  fale,  which  may 
fall  into  their  hands,  to  be  convinced,  from 
the  mention  of  the  words  fief,  lord  paramount, 
and  vaffaiage,  that  they  are  but  the  heirs  of 
the  Goths  or  Lombards.  Some  young  ftudents 
from  the  academy,  or,  perhaps,  even  from 
the  philofophical  fchools,  are  going  to  bellow 
all  the  enthufiafm  of  applaufe  on  an  actor, 
whom  the  public  feem  to  idolize :  one  might 
fuppole  the  theatre  to  be  filled  with  the  ci- 
tizens 
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tizens  of  Athens:  in  the  violence  of  his 
tranfports,  a  fpcctator  bruifes  the  arm  of  his 
next  neighbour :  they  quarrel,  retire,  and  are 
killed  in  a  duel.  Here,  then,  are  our  Greeks 
converted  into  Sicambrians,  or  Scandinavians. 
Examine  our  laws,  obferve  our  cuftoms,  and 
fee  how  continually  prejudice  and  reafon4 
politenefs  and  barbarity  are  blended  together. 
We  refemble  thofe  formidable  animals,  whom 
it  is  neceflary  to  render  tame,  and  whom  we 
behold  with  more  furprize  than  pleafure  :  even 
at  the  fight  of  their  mod  innocent  fports,  our 
imprefTions  of  terror  do  not  entirely  fubfide, 
and,  to  be  affected  with  their  gentlenefs,  we 
muft  think  on  their  natural  ferocity.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  let  us  not  turn  away  from  thofe 
difagreeable  objects,  which  are  going  to  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  view.  It  is  of  little 
confequence  what  we  have  been,  provided 
there  be  no  reafon  to  blufh  for  what  we  are. 
Is  it  not  much  better  to  have  occafion  to  de- 
plore, than  to  regret  the  pad  times  ?  and  to 
whatfoever  flage  of  our  journey  we  may  have 
arrived,  is  not  the  traveller,  who  advances 
fiowly,  more  certain  of  accomplifhing  his 
defign,  than  he  who  turns  backward  ?  may 
our  obfervations,  then,  far  from  becoming 
B  2  the 
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the  fources  cf  difcouragement,  prove  apolo-* 
gies  for  the  p  relent  age,  by  explaining  the 
reafon  why  it  hath  not  made  a  greater  pro- 
greis.  May  we  convince  thofe  unfortunate 
readers,  who  doubt  whether  a  good  govern- 
ment, or  an  happy  fociety  can  exid,  that  all 
the  focieties  and  all  the  governments  which 
they  have  in  view,  are  edablifhed  on  the 
principles,  and  drawn  from  the  manners  of 
thofe  barbarous  nations,  whom  we  fo  juftly 
deem  the  pelts  of  humanity.  With  fuch 
materials,  was  it  poffible  to  raife  the  mod 
beautiful,  and  the  mod  regular  of  all  edifices  ?  , 
and  who  can  efface  the  firft  given  impref- 
flions  ?  The  Spartans  were  abfolute  favages 
to  the  Ilota\  and  the  affrighted  world  dill 
felt  the  robbers  under  Romulus,  amidlt  the 
deftroyers  of  Carthage  and  Numantia. 

Much  hath  been  advanced  concerning  le_ 
giflations ;  and  political  eftablifhments  enjoy 
their  iliare  of  approbation ;  yet  men  in  ge- 
neral find  no  law,  but  in  example,  no  rule, 
but  in  cuftom.  Now,  what  people  mail  fee 
thefe  examples,  what  people  fliall  form  thefe 
cuftoms,  unlefs  it  be  they  who  are  too  igno- 
rant to  have  any  knowledge  of  proper  mo- 
dels, and   too  favage  to  comply  with  their 

ufage  ? 
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ufage  ?  let  us  not,  therefore,  be  apprehen- 
sive of  directing  our  fearch  towards  a  period 
too  remote,  if  we  vvifn  to  acquire  fome  idea 
of  thole  powerful  nations,  who,  dividing 
amongft  each  other  the  weftern  part  of  this 
little  quarter  of  the  globe,  called  Europe, 
are,  to  the  eye  of  philofophy  and  reafon, 
the  whole  world. 

Of  the  French  1  EngUft,  Spaniards,  and  even 
the  Germans,  the  origin  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  is 
of  little  confequence,  whether  we  are  de- 
fended from  the  Sicambrians,  or  the  Brucleri, 
from  the  Scandinavians,  or  the  Vandals  -9 
we  are  all  equally  the  pofterity  of  thofe  bar- 
barous people,  who  have  ravaged  the  earth. 
Here  are  no  indigenous  nations.  Cur  an- 
ceftors  have  all  conquered  thev  country  which 
we  inhabit,  or,  at  lead,  if  the  vanquifhed  or 
fubmitting  nations  continued  to  be  thefources 
of  a  future  race,  they,  notwithftanding,  yield- 
ed up  their  rights,  their  cuftoms,  and  even 
their  names  to  the  conquerors.  Now,  this 
fmgle  difference  in  the  formation  of  empires 
is,  as  it  were,  the  perpetual  eftablimment 
of  all  thofe  differences,  which  fubfift  at  pre- 
fent  between  our  laws  and  the  laws  of  the 
ancients, 

B  3     ,  The 
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The  hiftory  of  the  world  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  have  prefented  us  with  more  than  two 
grand  epochs,  two  very  diftinguifhed  genera- 
tions of  the  human  fpecies  j  the  propagation 
of  one  generation  arofe  from  their  profecu- 
tions  of  tillage,  and  from  thofe  emigrations 
which  are  the  confequences  of  a  fimple  and 
natural  multiplicarion :  it  was  thus  that  the 
Phenicians  peopled  Europe  and  Africa:  the 
other  generation,  ifiuing  forth  in  arms,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment,  from  the  bofom 
of  the  ice,  and  the  recefles  of  the  defart,  ap- 
proached to  devour  the  labours  of  the  former 
generation,  like  thofe  fwarms  of  locufts,  which, 
whilft  none  can  tell  from  whence  they  come, 
confume,  in  one  night,  the  fubfiftance  of  a 
whole  people.  The  firft  race  refembled  a 
beneficial  river,  the  progreffive  iuundations 
of  which  fertilize  even  the  moft  diftant  lands. 
The  laft  race  may  be  compared  to  a  torrent, 
which  fwelling  in  a  night,  breaks  over  every 
bank,  and  dafnes  down  each  obftacle  to  its 
pafiage.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  race, 
wife  and  bountiful  in  their  principles,  were 
ibon  corrupted  by  fuccefs.  ....  Nature,  as 
yet  young,  and  glowing  with  fecundity,  was 
Coo  impatient  to  fatisfy  the  follicitations  of 

man- 
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mankind.  Situated,  I  know  not  how,  in 
thole  places,  the  mod  convenient  to  their 
fpecies,  they  inhabited  only  the  gardens  of 
the  earth.  No  violences  lefs  than  defpotifm, 
ambition,  civil  war,  and  all  thofe  too  hafty 
fruits,  produced  by  our  unfolding  paffions, 
could  have  forced  them  to  feek  out  an  afylum 
amidft  the  burning  fands,  or  on  the  frozen 
mountains.  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  every  nation,  inhabiting  a  rigorous  cli- 
mate, is  originally  a  profcribed  people,  a  race 
of  fugitives  ?  if  the  palm  tree  be  obferved 
to  vegetate  with  difficulty,  in  thofe  countries 
which  are  fhaded  by  the  fturdy  oaks,  or  if 
fome  weak  and  ftunted  oaks  appear  amongft 
the  palm  trees,  fay  that  they  are  the  whim- 
fical  productions  of  art,  and  introduced  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  planter.  Perhaps 
had  nature  alone  been  confulted,  the  fir 
would  have  rifen  in  Sweden,  the  oak  in  Ger- 
many, the  pine  apple  at  Saint  Domingo,  and 
men  in  Afia.  Perhaps  too,  the  human  kind 
can  accommodate  themfelves  to  different  tem- 
peratures, and  only  become  more  beautiful 
and  more  ftrong,  in  thofe  climates  which 
agree  with  them  the  "Deft:  for,  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  as  well  as  on  fuch  a  number  of  other 
B  4  fob- 
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fubjects,  what  is  actually  known  ?  what  can 
be  afferted  ?  it  is,  however,  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  the  firft  age  of  the  world,  the 
eftablifhments  of  people  were  formed  by 
emigrations,  and  by  colonies ;  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  age,  by  invafions  and  by  conquefts : 
from  hence  arife  two  principles  of  govern- 
ment, abfolutely  oppofite  to  each  other  :  and 
from  hence,  alfo,  proceeds  the  entirely  new 
organization  of  political  focieties-,  not  unlike 
to  thofe  organizations  which  the  philofophers 
attribute  to  the  univerfe,  where  one  part  is 
active,  and  the  other  part  is  paflive  ;  where 
one  part  gives,  and  the  other  part  receives 
the  form.     Novus  rerum  nafcitur  ordo. 

But  this  new  government,  this  legislation 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  hath  not  been  long 
more  known  to  us,  than  their  origin  ;  and 
yet  what  volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
fubject !  all  had  been  read,  all  examined,  all 
reftored,  all  cleared  up:  the  du fly  treafmes 
of  the  cloiller  had  been  rummaged  from 
end  to  end  :  every  chronicle,  and  every  chart 
had  contributed  its  fhare  of  information ; 
when  Montefquieu  appeared,  and  threw  new 
light  upon  the  matter:  and  Montefquieu  him- 
felf  hath   been  fuccefsfully   refuted.     It  is, 

per* 
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perhaps,  becaufe  thefe  authors  have  never 
given  fufficient  extent  to  their  obfervations : 
like  the  aftronomers,  before  the  difcovery  of 
Dolondus,  they  made  uie  of  glaffes,  which 
could  not  carry  the  eye  to  a  neceffary  diftance. 
Many  writers  have  coniidered  only  the  f'odal 
government ;  and  in  this  examination,  Charle- 
magne and  the  French  alone  were  included. 

o 

Others,  bellowing  all  their  attention  on  the 
firffc  conquerors  of  the  Gauls,  pretend  to  have 
difcovered,  in  an  army  of  the  Sicamhians, 
the  prototype  of  all  modern  governments. 
Others,  perceiving  the  traces  of  the  feodal 
fyftem,  in  almoft  every  law,  which  hath  de- 
fcended  to  us,  confound  the  different  epochs, 
and  would  perfuade  us,  that  the  fyftem  which 
exifted  at  the  accemon  of  Hugh  Capet,  was 
as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  ;  as  if  barbarians 
could  have  been  civilians,  and  as  if  every 
written  law  were  not,  for  that  very  reafon, 
a  modern  law. (a)     The  reft,  more   exact  in 

their 

(a)  There  are  feme  laws  which  were  written  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  but  it  is  to  him  that  wc 
owe  the  digeflion  and  amplification  of  thefe  very 
laws.  The  author  of  <_'  Variations  de  la  monarchic 
Francoife,"  Mr.  Gaatier  de  Sibert,  of  Auxerre,  in 
Burgundy,  obferves,  that  in  the  new  collection  of  Salic 
Jaws,  this  prince  augmented  the  price  of  cdmpofitieris. 
See  vol.  2.  p.  54, 
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their  enquiries,  have  imagined  that  they 
found  the  end  of  the  clue,  and  reached  the 
origin  of  the  feodal  government. 

As  it  is  im'poffible  to  pronounce  the  names 
of  Boulainvi liters,  Dubos,  Monlefquieu,  and 
Mably,(b)  without  paying  the  greateft  refpect 

to 

(b)  It  is  only  to  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of 
readers,  that  any  mention  of  thefe  illufcrious  characters 
in  the  French  republic  of  letters  can  be  neceflary  :  but 
as  in  the  preceding  volume  fome  flight  particulars  have 
been  given  of  their  countrymen,  I  flatter"  myfelf  that 
this  note  will  not  be  deemed  altogether  inexcusable. 

The  Count  de  BoulainvilUers,  after  a  rimmed  educa- 
tion, paffed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  army, 
and  quitting  it,  to  adjuft  the  confufion  of  his  family 
affairs,  he  indulged  every  opportunity  of  mixing  with 
an  attention  to  private  concerns,  a  clofe  application  to 
the  iludy  of  hiftory.  Voltaire  imagines  that  he  rauft 
have  excelled  all  others,  on  this  fubjeet,  if  he  had  not 
been  too  fyflematical.  His  account  of  the  ancient  par- 
liaments of  Paris  is  tranflated  by  Mr.  Forman,  and  was 
printed  in  1739,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  An  author, 
who  declared  the  feodal  government  to  be  the  mafler- 
piece  of  human  infritutions,  had  reafon  to  expect  oppo- 
nents. The  prefident  Renault  and  MonteJ'quieu  entirely 
reject  his  opinion,  relative  to  the  beginning  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Such  polite  writers  could  differ 
from  him,  without  incivility;  but  Boulain-villicrs  hath 
been  attacked  by  thofe  who  thought  the  mildnefs  and 
the  zeal  of  chriitianity  were  noc  to  be  united.  His 
*<  life  of  Mahomet,"  a  pofthumoua  Work,  and  left  un- 

fmiihed, 
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to  their  penetration  and  learning,  I  fhould 
not  have  hazarded  any  obfervations,  unlets 
thele  writers  had  afforded,  by  their  disagree- 
ment in  opinions,  proofs  that  they  were  liable 

to 

finilhed  at  his  death,  excited  fo  unfavourable  an  idea 
of  his  religious  principles,  that  his  memory  hath  been 
blackened  with  imputations  which,  probably,  he  did 
not  merit. 

When  Torcy,  one  of  the  greater!:  mini.fters  of  the  court 
of  France,    prefided  over  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs,  he  confidered  Abbe  Dubos  as   a  neceffary  acqui- 
fition,  and  employed  him  in  different  tran  factions  of  im- 
portance, in   Germany,  Italy,  Holland  and  England- 
By  his  conduct,  during  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  gain- 
ed the  character  of  an  able  negociator.     The   variety 
and  extent  of  his  talenis,   as  a  writer,  are  vifible  in  his 
Works,  which,  with  all  their  errors,  afford  a  folid  tefti- 
mony  of  deep  learning  and  refined  tafte.     The  author 
of  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  hath,  not  without 
reafon,  commended  the    "  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,"  a  performance  in  which  Dubos  amply  atones 
for  fome  few  miilakes,  by   the  diverfity,  the   novelty, 
and  the  weight  of  his   remarks.     Order   and  preciiloii 
are  often  wanting;  yet  the  writer  not  only  thinks  him- 
felf,  but  makes  his  readers   think.     It  was  folely  from 
what  he  had  feen,   and  meditated  on,   that  fuch  excel- 
lent materials  were  raifed  into  a  pleafing  ilructure,  by 
one  ignorant  of  mufic,  unable  to  make  a  verfe,  and  a£ 
no  period  of  his  life,  in  poffellion  of  a  picture.     In  his 
**  hiilory   of   four   emperors  of  the   name   of  Gordia- 
72us,  proved   and  illuftrated,  by  medals,"  he  fupports 
his  opinions  i°  oppolition  to  the  generally  received  no- 

tion^ 
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to  err j.  and  that  even  their  erudition  was  noU 
equal  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  truth.  As 
an  examination  into  every  circumftance,  by 
which   the   happinefs  of  mankind  hath  been 

affected, 

tion,  that  there  were  three  emperors,  with  much  erudi- 
tion, and  more  modelty.  The  work,  to  which  the  Che- 
valier alludes,  is  entitled,  "  hidoire  critique  de  l'eta- 
blifiement  de  la  monarchic  Francoife  dans  les  Gaules." 
It  hath  been  obferved,  that  if  the  fyftein  introduced  by 
Abbe  Dubos,  had  been  raifed  on  a  fubftantkl  founda- 
tion, he  need  not  have  written  three  perifhable  volumes, 
in  its  defence.  Perhaps,  fome  jufHce  may  be  mixed 
with  the  feverity  of  this  criticifm  ;  yet  it  mult  be  con- 
felTed,  that  he  hath  removed  many  obltacles  to  the  in- 
veftip-ation  of  the  origin  of  the  French.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Gauls  invited  the  Franks  to  govern  them, 
and  makes  Clovis,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  moll 
celebrated  authors,  was  the  reverfe  of  fuch  a  character* 
more  a  politician,  than  a  conqueror.  Befides  other 
works,  Dubos  published,  in  1704,  a  tract,  entitled, 
"  Les  interets  de  l'Angleterre  mal  entendus  dans  la 
guerre  prefente,"  in  his  account  of  which,  Abbe  Len- 
glet  is  probably  not  miilaken,  when  he  mentions  it,  as 
being  very  favourably  received  in  France,  but  making 
no  impreffion  on  the  Englilh. 

Abbe  de  Mably,  the  elegant  and  learned  author  of 
"  Confiderations  furleGrece;"  "Droit  publique  de 
1'Europe;"  "  Principes  des  negociations  ;"  "  Obferva- 
tions  fur  l'hiiloire  de  France;'*  "  Entreticns  de  Pho- 
cions ;"  &c.  is,  if  I  miilake  not,  Hill  living;  but 
Montefquicu  is  deadj  and  if,  in  the  picture  of  ib\\ 

ilkiihious, 
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affected,  is  the  object  of  this  work,  there 
mu'ft  be  a  particular  propriety  in  remarking 
what  was  the  general  fpirit,  which  actuated 
the  barbarians,  who  invaded  our  weftern 
countries. 

We 

illuftrious  friend  of  man,  the  reader  fhould  perceive  the 
glowing  pencil  of  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  penetrated 
with  veneration  and  concern,  he  will  deem  it  a  more 
than  national  misfortune,  that  the  lives  of  Stanhope, 
and  his  favorite,  were  not  as  durable  as  is  their  reputa- 
tion. The  following  is  the  paragraph,  which  the  noble 
lord  cauifed  to  be  inferted,  in  the  public  papers  of 
February  1755.  "On  the  tenth  of  this  month,  died 
at  Paris,  universally  and  fincerely  regretted,  Charles 
Secondat,  baron  of  Montefquieu,  and  prefident  a  Mor- 
tier  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  His  virtues  'did 
honour  to  human  nature,  his  writings,  juftice.  A 
friend  to  mankind,  he  aiTerted  their  undoubted,  and 
unalienable  rights  with  freedom-,  even  in  his  own  coun- 
try, whofe  prejudice,  in  matters  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment, he  had  long  lamented,  and  endeavoured, 
not  without  fome  fuccefs,  to  remove.  He  well  knew, 
and  juftly  admired -the  happy  conftitution  of  this  coun- 
try, where  fixed  and  known  laws  equally  reilrain  mo- 
narchy from  tyranny,  and  liberty  from  licentioufnefs. 
His  Works  will  illuftrate  his  name,  and  furvive  him, 
as  long  as  right  reafon,  moral  obligation,  and  the  true 
Spirit  of  Laius  fhall  be  understood,  reipected  and  main- 
tained."  To  the  few,    who  are  unacquainted  with  the 

particulars  of  the  life  of  Montefquieu,  an  account,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  the  celebrated  Mr,  d'Alembert, 

and 
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We  cannot  refufe  our  affent  to  thofe  folid 
authorities,  by  which  Abbe  de  Mably  thinks 
himfelf  juftified  in  founding  the  feodal  go- 
vernment, firft,   on  the  alienation  for  life  of 

be- 

and  inferted  in  the  firil  volume  of  the  Annual  Regifler, 
and  the  eighth  yolumeof  the  Biographical  Dictionary, 
will  furnifh  them  with  much  entertaining  information. 
1  fhall  therefore  conclude  this  note,  with  fuch  anecdotes, 
as  have  no  place,  in  either  of  thefe  compilations.  Dur- 
ing the  fatal  illnefs  of  Montefquieu,  he  was  waited  on, 
in  confequence  of  an  order  from  the  king,  by  the  duke 
de  Nivernois  :  at  this  interview,  the  topic,  perhaps, 
alfo  by  command,  was  religion.  "  I  have  always  (faid 
the  baron)  refpefted  chriftianity,  and  thought  the  mo- 
rality of  the  gofpel  the  nobleft  gift  which  the  Supreme 
Being  could  have  bellowed  on  man."  When  Father 
Routh,  an  Irifh  Jefuit,  and  his  confeffor,  pre/Ted  him 
to  deliver  up  the  corrections,  which  he  had  made  for 
the  Perfian  letters,  Montefquieu  gave  the  manufcript  to 
the  duchefs  d'Aguillon,  and,  defiring  her  to  confult 
his  well-wimers  on  the  propriety  vof  its  publication, 
added ;  "I  will  facrifice  every  thing  to  reafon,  and  to 
religion,  but  nothing  to  the  Jefuits,"  This  illuilrious 
woman,  who  fcarccly  ever  left  her  dying  friend,  may 
claim  the  honour  of  having  preferved  his  writings.  One 
day,  when  me  had  retired  to  dinner,  Routh,  after  dif- 
mifling  the  fecretaty,  who  was  the  only  perfon  remain- 
ing in  the  room,  locked  the  door.  The  duchefs,  un- 
expectedly returning,  and  hearing  the  baron  fpeak  with 
great  emotion,  infifted  on  being  admitted.  As  ihe  up- 
braided Routh  with  the  barbarity  of  tormenting  one  in 

his 
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benefices,  or  royal  domains,  made  at  the 
treaty  of  Andeli,  and  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Paris,  in  615,  at  the  coronation  of 
Clotaire  the  fecond  :  fecondly,  on  the  fervice 

which 

his  lad  moments,  Montefquieu  complained  that  he 
would  have  forced  from  him  the  key  of  his  fcrutore,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  papers.  Routh  pleaded,  in  his  de- 
fence, obedience  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors.  He  was 
difmiifed,  Without  having  executed  his  purpofes.  This 
was  the  Jefuit,  who,  after  the  deceafe  of  Montefquieu, 
publifhed  a  pretended  letter,  in  which  that  injured 
writer  is  made  to  declare,  "  that  it  was  a  tafte  for  no- 
velty, and  angularity  ;  a  defire  to  be  efteemed  a  genius, 
fuperior  to  all  common  prejudices,  all  vulgar  rules ; 
an  inclination  to  catch  at  the  applaufe  of  thofe,  who 
could  direct  the  tide  of  popular  efteem,  and  who  never 
bellow  their  praife  fo  freely,  as  when  they  feem  autho- 
rifed  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  dependance  and  con- 
ftraint,  which  occafioned  him  to  take  arms  againft  re- 
ligion." In  the  library  of  Mr.  de  Secondat,  the  wor- 
thy fon  of  this  great  man,  are  fix  quarto  manufcript 
volumes,  entitled,  Materials  for  the  Spirit  of  Laws ; 
Arfaces,  apolitical  and  moral  romance ;  and  fome  fcraps 
of  the  hiftory  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths. 
But  the  public  muft  be  deprived  of  thefe  fragments,  and 
of  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  the  eleventh,  all  of  which  Mon- 
tefquieu threw  into  the  fire,  by  miftake,  imagining 
them  to  be  the  foul  copies  ;  and  thefe,  his  fecretary  had 
burned  before.  In  1758,  Mr.  de  Leyre  publimed  "  the 
Genius  of  Montefquieu,"  a  judicious  extract  from  the 
fine  fentiments,  which  enrich  his  works.  Here,  as  the 
abridger  elegantly  obferves,  are  only  links,  difunited 
from  a  long  chain  ;  but  they  are  links  of  gold.     K. 
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which  Charles  Martel  thought  proper  to  ex- 
act from  the  pofTeflbrs  of  benefices ;  the 
which  fervice  became,  in  procefs  of  time, 
one  of  the  tenures,  whereby  fuch  benefices 
were  holden  :  and  thefe  difpofitions  were  fol- 
lowed, and  amended  by  Pepin,  and  by  Charle- 
magne. Thirdlv,  on  the  fucceffion  of  be- 
nefices,  extorted  from  Charles  the  Bald  ;  and 
laftly,  on  the  ufurpation  of  earldoms,  and 
feignories,  which  was  approved  by  Hugh 
Capet,  and  his  fucceffors.  But  did  this  feo- 
dal  fyftem  take  place  amongft  all  other  peo- 
ple befides  the  Franks  ?  Did  not  the  feeds  of 
this  government  exift,  according  to  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  fchools,  in  -potentia^  am  id  ft 
the  fir  ft  eftablifhment  of  thefe  barbarians  ? 
it  feems  neceffary  that  this  point  mould  be 
examined,  (c) 

Every 

(c)  If  the  diftributions  of  lands,  granted  by  Con- 
ftantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  to  the  troops  appointed  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  eflablimcd  a  kind  of 
beneficiary,  and  conditional  poffeffion  ;  if  other  troops, 
quartered  within  the  more  interior  garrifons,  in  like 
manner,  received  a  divifion  of  lands;  if  the  armies  of 
the  barbarians,  when  they  became  the  allies  of  the 
empire,  undertook  to  defend  it,  on  the  fame  condi- 
tion.: ;  if  an   agreftjc   foldiery  formed  a  new  order  of 

armed 
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Every  author  whom  I  have  cited  hath  not 
Forgotten  to  go  back  as  far  as  Tacitus,  in 
order  to  fettle  his  opinion  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  Gauls \  but  befides  that  Tacitus  is  fuf- 
pected  of  having  fomewhat  embellimed  his 
fubjett,  and  fo  painted  the  manners  of  the 

Vol.  II.  G  Germans* 

armed  pofleftors-,  under  the  title  of  kipuarii,  L&ti,  and 
Stationarii ;  if  the  different  loffes  of  the  territories  of 
the  empire,  by  degrees  difplaced  its  limits*  and  changed 
into  frontiers*  the  greater  part  of  Gaul;  if  the  lalt 
conquerors,  the  Franks,  for  inflance,  did  nothing  but 
fupply  the  place  cf  this  foldieryi,  whom  they  had  driven 
out;  if,  finding  the  divifions  all  made,  and  a  politico- 
military  order  quite  fettled,  they  were  contented  to  add 
to  thefe,  their  ancient  cufloms,  that  is  to  fay,  if  their 
kings  had  kept  up  that  kind  of  military  court,  that  fe- 
ledtion  (the  fouree  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans)  of  men,  attached  to  their  fer- 
vice,  ftiled  Leudes,  Fideles,  Antruftiones;  in  fhort,  if 
this  barbarous  nation  retained  all  their  Angular  ideas  Of 
a  perfonal  vaflalage,  a  vailalage  independent  of  pro- 
perties, may  one  not  expeft  an  ingenious,  well  con- 
nected, and  extenfive  fyitem,  touching  the  feodal  law  ? 
yet  this  will  not  be  the  fyftem  of  Montefauieu,  of  Bou- 
■hiavi  liters,  of  Maily,  or  even  of  Dubos,  who  makes 
the  neareft  approaches  to  it.  It  will  be  the  fyftem  of 
the  author  of  les  Qrigines*  and  let  me  prevail  upon  the 

reader 

*  The  author  of"  Les  Origines"  is  the  Chevalier  de  Buat, 
the  French  plenipo'entiary  at  Drefden,  and  late  minifter  at 
Ratifoon. 
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Germans,  that  they  might  prove  a  fatire  oii 
the  manners  of  the  Romans,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  could  have  been  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  government  of  fo  many 
different  people,  who  inhabited  the  forefts  of 
Germany. (d)  It  is  moreover  evident  that  the 
nations  which  invaded  Italy,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, came  from  a  much  greater  diftancej 
and  with  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  we  know  nothing.  What  then  is  the 
point  neceffary  to  be  examined  ?  it  is,  whether 
amongfb  all  thefe  people,  there  hath  not  been 
fome  mark  of  refemblance  j  whether,  in  their 
conquefts,  they  did  not  adopt  a  fimilarity  of 
conduct  j    whether   it  doth  not  appear  that 

their 

reader  to  examine  it,  in  the  fourth,  and  following  book 
of  his  learned  work,  fie  will  alfo  find  the  fame  plan, 
in  the  memoir  of  Abbe  Gamier,  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  French  monarchy,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  the  able  academician  leans  rather  more  to  the  Ro- 
man origin ;  fo  that  were  his  pofition  granted,  the  Franks 
might  be  faid  to  have  fallen  on  the  Gauls,  as  drops  of 
rain  fall  on  a  piece  of  water  :  they,  for  a  moment  dis- 
turb its  furfuce,  but  quickly  become  identical  with  the 
whole  body. 

(d)  Abbe  du  Eos  hath  fatisfaftorily  proved  that  the 
form  of  government  was  not  the  fame  amongft  all  the 
tribes  which  compofed  the  Germanic  nation.  Sec  Hill, 
crit.  de  la  monarch.  Franc. 
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their  efhablifh merits  arofe  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  contained  in  facl:  fome  rudiment 
of  the  feodal  fyftem. 

Amidit  an  armed  multitude,  fome  order, 
fome  arrangement  is  requifite.  It  hath  a 
king,  chiefs,  and  officers ;  in  fhort,  it  is  an 
army.  This  army  takes  poiTefllon  of  a  coun- 
try, in  which  they  mean  to  fettle.  They  im- 
mediately fix  themfelves  in  the  moll  con- 
venient territories,  and  without  making  any 
divifion,  or  intending  that  the  vanquifhed 
fhould  enjoy  acompenfation,  by  allotments,^ 
they  feize  on  the  domains  which  are  neareft 
within  their  reach  ;  and  to  this  are  they  im- 
pelled by  the  natural  reflexion  that  invafion 
fpreads  terror  all  around,  and  drives  away 
the  people.  The  prifoners  of  this  war  be- 
come flaves,  and  are  compelled  to  labour; 
flaves  are  alfo  found  on  the  eftates  and  farms 
of  the  conquered ;  and  thefe  are  employed 
C  2  for 


(e)  It  appears  that  the  Goths  included  the  Romans 
in  a  divifion  of  lands,  in  confequence  of  which,  thefe 
laft  enjoyed  a  third  fhare,  the  Goths  referving  the 
other  two  (hares  for  themfelves :  this  is  evident  from 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fixteenth  titles  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  code  of  the  Vifigoths. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors  \(f)  thus, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  a  common  pro- 
verb, they  live  from  hand  to  mouthy  always  in 
arms,  always  ready  to  afTemble  together,  at 
the  firft  fignal.  But  as  their  moments  of 
tranquility  acquire  a  longer  duration,  they 
begin  to  arrange,  and  to  fettle  themfelves  j 
their  domeftic  concerns  become  more  inte- 
refting,  and,  left  they  mould  be  too  frequent- 
ly removed  from  the  poflibility  of  attending 
to  them,  they  agree  to  meet  only  once  or 

twice 


(f)  The  author  of  *«  letters  on  nobility"  imagines 
that  the  origin  of  fervitude  amongft  the  Gauls,  may  be 
traced  farther  back  than  the  conqueft  of  the  Franks. 
To  illuftrate  this  fubjecf ,  he  quotes  a  paffage  from  the 
commentaries  of  Caefar,  which  indeed  ftrongly  fupports 
his  opinion.  It  is  in  the  firft  book.  "  Populus  pene 
fervorum  habetur  loco."  The  fame  writer,  confidering 
the  great  quantity  of  Haves,  attached  to  .the  glebe, 
fuppofes  that  amongft  the  Gauls,  were  large  pciTeiTions, 
as  well  in  land,  as  in  ilaves,  which  the  kings  probably 
feized  on,  and  which  gave  rife  afterwards  to  that  im- 
menfe  diftribution  of  benefices,  fo  apparently  difficult 
to  account  for.  Mr.  Hume  (hift.  of  Engl.  8vo.  p.  226. 
227.)  informs  us  that  the  Haves  amongft  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  very  numerous,  and  that  they  were  di- 
vided into  two  kinds  j  the  houfehold  Ilaves,  after  the 
manner  of  the  antients,  and  the  pra:dial,  or  ruftic 
ilaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans.  Spcllm. 
Glofs.  in  verb,  fervus. 
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twice  within  the  year.  Such  an  aflembly  is 
the  field  of  March,  amongft  the  Franks  •,  and 
fuch  alio  is  the  Wittenagemot  amongft  the 
Saxons.  Is  war  in  agitation  ?  all  the  Franks 
.repair  to  the  field  of  March.  Is  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  more  peaceable  ?  the 
principal  officers,  the  great  men  who  compofe 
the  court  of  the  king,  and  fome  chiefs,  near- 
eft  to  the  fpot,  are  the  only  perfons  who  at- 
tend this  meeting.  By  little  and  little,  the 
families  multiply  •,  ftrangers  intermixing  are 
confounded  with  the  natives ;  whilft  the  van- 
quifhed  are  imprelTed  with  terror,  the  con- 
querors melt  into  humanity,  and  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  firft  begin  to  prevail.  Their 
magistracies  are  not  entirely  the  fame,  but 
their  titles  re-appear  under  new  terms,  and 
inftead  of  thofe  barbarous  names,  Graphio/i, 
Thungzn,  and  Rachimbourg,  we  read  of  Dukes, 
Counts,  and  Centeniers.(g)  Some  countries 
C  3  at 


(g)  Thefe  aflemblies  were  ftiled  the  field  of  March, 
or  the  field  of  May,  becaufe  they  were  holden  in  one 
of  thofe  months,  in  the  open  air,  and  on  a  plain,  fuf-. 
ficiently  extenfive  to  receive  fuch  great  numbers,  as  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  being   prefent The  Wit- 

irnagemot,  or  (for  fuch  is  the  lignification  of  the  word)_ 

the. 
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at  a  diftance  from  the  parts,  where  the  army 
were  ftationed,  or  through  which  they  march- 
ed, not  having  been  fubdued  in  the  firft  bat- 
tles, fubmit  themfelves  under  the  confirmation 
of  a  treaty,  which,  on  their  fide,  is  but  half 
voluntary.  Many  privileges  are  either  grant- 
ed, or  preferved  :  one  language  re-a6ts  upon 
the  other  language,  as  do  the  manners  of  the 
conquering  nation  upon  the  manners  of  the 
indigenous  nation.  The  Franks  appropriate 
to  themfelves  fome  things  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  Roman-Gauls*  and  thefe,  in  their  turn, 

adopt 

S&fc  afiembly'of  the  wifeiheh,  was  a  national  council, 
v/hcfe  confent  was  necefiary  to.  the  ratification  of  all 
laws,  and  every  ail  of  public  administration- .....  The 
Graphions  were,  at  the  fame  time,  captains  and 
judges  over  the  inhabitants  of  their  particular  diftrift. 
Thefe,  and  the  Thungins,  who,  (if  I  miflake  not) 
were  their  lieutenants,  or  deputies,  were  aflifted,  when- 
ever they  kept  their  court,  by  feven  affefTors,  or  Ra- 
chimbourgs,  always  felected  from  the  fame  nation,  to 
which  the  perfon  proceeded  againft  belonged.  Thefe 
affeffors  were  the  moil  eminent  citizens,  who  declared 
the  fentence,  whilll  the  chief  of  the  tribunal  only  pro- 
nounced it.     K. 

The  titles  of  duke  and  count  had  been  adopted  from 
the  time  of  Conftantine.  They  were  generals  whp 
commanded  at  the  frontiers,  and  who  kept  en  foot  an 

armed 
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adopt  other  things  from  the  Franks.  The 
Franks,  defirous  of  having  laws,  form  hafty 
compilations,  in  which  one  portion  of  their 
own  legiflation,  and  another  portion  of  the 
Koman  legillation  are  rudely  intermingled. 
The  Gauls,  equally  defirous  of  being  placed 
wear  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  aflifting  at  their  councils,  and  en- 
joying a  ihare  of  the  honours ;  whilft  the 
Si cambrian  king  affumes  the  patrician  gown, 
the  citizen  of  Gaul,  armed  with  his  Fran- 
cifque,  or  battle- axe,  dignifies  himfelf  with 
C  4  the 


armed  body,,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  the  lands  around 
their  quarters..    See  "  hifl.  du  bas  emp."  v.  1.  p.  529. 

As  to  the  origin  of  lands  given  inftead  of  pay,  as 
ftipendium,  or  feodum,  that  is.  traced  back  as  far  as 
Alexander  Severus.     See  hiih  du  bas  emp.  v.  5.  p.  2790. 

This  hiftory  of  the  lower  empire  (tranfjated  with  fi- 
delity, and  elegance,  into  our  language)  is  written  by 
Mr.  le  Beau,  ProfeiTor  Emeritus,  in.  the  univeriity  of 
Paris,  and  perpetual  fecr.etary  of  the  royal  academy  of 
infcriptions,,  and  belies  lettr.es.  Death  hath  di  funked 
a  "  par  nobile  fratrum  :"  I  think  it  is  to  the  late  bro- 
ther of  this  gentleman,  who  was  alfo  a  member  of  the 
fame  academy,,  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  an 
edition  of  Homer,,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero.,  with 
notes.    K._ 
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the  title  of  Leude.(b)  Thus,  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  changes  in  the  moral,  as  in  the 
phyftcal  fyftem,  is  brought  forward  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  by  thofe  little  circum- 

ftances,, 


(b)  It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  and: 
from  the  ftrongeft  authorities,  that  feveral  Romans  or 
Gauls  enjoyed  the  title  of  companions  to  the  king,  and. 
that  they  filled  conjunctively  with  the  others,  the  moil 
important  ports,  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of  their, 
dignity,  but  the  influence  which  they  maintained  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  The  author  of  "  letters, 
on  nobility"  confirms  this  circumftance,  by  feveral  ex-, 
amples,  (See  letter  2.)  It  is  true  that  the  difference 
which  the  laws  made  between  the  composition  for  the 
nnurder  of  a  Frank,  companion  to  the  king,  and  of  \ 
Roman,  invefled  with  the  fame  honour,  fufHciently 
proves  that  there  was  not,  at  any  time,  a  parity  be-, 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  Abbe  de  Mably  hath  fhewn. 
that;  this  kind  of  difparity  either  could  not  have  lafted 
long,  or  ceafed  to  be  humiliating  to  the  Romans,  fince 
they  were  at  liberty  to  incorporate  themfelves  with  the 
conquering  nation,  provided  only  that  they  declared, 
their  readinefs  to  yield  obedience  to  their  laws. 

I  cannot  in  this  place  avoid  obferving  how  much  the 
earlieft  times  of  our  hifiory  are  involved  in  darknefs; 
for  whilft  Montefquieu  and  Mably  confine  the  title  of 
Leude,  to  thofe  Fideles,  or  Antruftiones,  who  were  the 
companions  of  the  king,  we  read  in  Chantereau,  that 
this  word  Signified  the  people  in  general,  and  thatx 
alfo,  by  the  expreffion,  Leuth,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, is  meant  the  people.  This  opinion  is  Supported 
by  a  multitude  of  quotations.    See  Ori°\  des  fiefs,  ch.  7, 
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(lances,  which  efcape  our  obfervation,  and 
which  appear  the  more  inconsiderable,  the 
nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  circumstances, 
which  refuk  from  them. 

If  we  admit  the  opinion  of  the  count  de- 
BoulainvillierSy  the  Franks  were  all  equal,  and 
their  king  was  no  more  than  the  chief  of  a 
troop,  formidable  even  to  himfelf :  if  we 
believe  Abbe  du  Bos,  whofe  fentiments  on  this 
head  are,  unfortunately^  the  fentiments  of 
the  majority  of  our  lawyers, (?)  the  king  was 
the  lble  m after  of  the  nation,  the  fole  pro- 
prietary of  invaded  lands,  in  confequence  of 
which,  every  fubject  who  obtained  ,  an  allot- 
ment of  thefe  lands,  was  indebted  for  it  ab- 
foiutely  to  his  rnunificence.(^)    Conlult  Abbe 


(i)  One  cannot  perceive  without  concern,  that  ever/ 
attorney  general,  every  follicitor  general,  and  even  Mr. 
d'  Aguejfeau  himfelf,  eftablifh  it  as  a  principle,  that  the 
maxim,  nulle  terre  fans  feigneur?  is  general  in  the  law  of 
France;  and  that  the  lords  always  hold  their  fiefs  de- 
pendant on  the  bounty  of  their  kings,  from  whofe  gift 
and  diftribution  all  hath  proceeded ;  as  if  it  were  not. 
r.eceflary  that  previous  to  their  giving  every  thing  away, 
they  mull  have  ufurped  every  thing. 

(k)  Prefident  Henault  feems  to  have  embraced  a 
middle  opinion  :.  he  leans  more  to  the  authority  of  the 

kings3 
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de  Mabfyy  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Franks  was  democraticaf. 
Confult  PrefJent  de  MojiSefquieu,  and  he  will 
obferve  to  you,  that  nobility  exifted  even 
amongft  the  huts  of  the  Germans.  Might 
we  not,  in   imitation,  of  divided   republics, 

choofe 

kings,  than  Boulainvilliers,  but  he  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge any  nobility  prior  to  the  third  race  of  the  French; 
kings.. 

Chantereau,  an  author  of  the  laft  century,,  and  in- 
tendant  of  the  fortifications  of  Picardy,.  &c.  though 
deeply  fkilled  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  mult  be 
read  with  fome  allowances..  Many  curious  manufcripts, 
drawn  up  by  this  writer,  are  in  the.  library  of  the  king; 
of  France.  (See  bibliotheque  de  le  Long.)  It  feeiiiS 
extraordinary,  that  after  fuch  learned  refearches,  Chan- 
tereau  fhould  have,  fixed  the  firft  introduction  of  here-, 
ditary  fiefs*  pollerior  to  the  acceffion  of  Hugh  Capet. . . ._ 

If   I    miftake  not,    the    Mr.   d* 

Aguefleau,  to  whom  the  chevalier  alludes,  was,,  firit,  air 
torney-general,  and  then,  follicitor  general,,  in  the- 
reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and  in  two  years  after 
the  deceafe  of  that  prince,,  appointed  chancellor,  by 
the  regent.  At  his  entrance  into  hufinefs,.  he  led  off  in. 
fo  diftinguifhed  a  manner,  that  the  celebrated  Talons. 
prefident  a  mortier,  obferved  that  he  only  wifhed  to 
end,  as  d'  Agueffeau  began.  His  abilities  were  exceed- 
ed by  his  humanity,  and  the  Parifian  who  hath  heared 
of  the  fevere  winter  of  1709,  and  the  extreme  famine 
which  attended  it,  muft  have  been  told,  that  it  was  this 
Patriot,  who  relieved  the  diilreiles  of  his  country,  by 

ecforcinf- 
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choofe  fome  foreign  power,  for  our  arbiter  r 
let  us,  at  leaft,  avail  ourfelves  of  induction, 
and  analogy,  thofe  necefTary  fuccours  to  him 
who  endeavours  to  pervade  the  obfcurities  of 
hiftory. 

A  barbarous  aflemblage  of  people,  nations 
jfiuing  from  the  north,  conquered  England 

and 

enforcing  obedience  to  ufefol,  but  forgotten  laws,  and 
expofing  to  an  immediate,  and  reafonable  fale,  thofe 
quantities  of  corn,  which  wretches,  who  feek  for  profit 
amidft  the  miferies  of  the  public,  had  amafied  together. 
When  the  famous  Mr.  Law  firft  made  his  propofals,  they 
were,  through  his  means,  rejected.  The  fecond  at- 
tempt of  this  adventurer  reverfed  the  fcene.  His  pro- 
ject was  adopted,  and  d'  .AguefTeau  not  only  loll  the 
feals,  for  having  firmly  oppofed  it,  but  was  banilhed 
to  his  eftate.  The  chancellorship  was  afterwards  more 
than  once  rellored  to  him,  and  taken  from  him.  He 
died  in  1752,  when  he  was  entering  into  his  eighty- 
third  year.  The  infirmities,  natural  to  fo  advanced  an 
age,  prevented  him  from  executing  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  but  in  recompence  for  his  fervices,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  with  all  the  honours  annexed  to  his 
former  dignity.  His  works  compofe  fix  quarto  vo- 
lumes. His  defign  was  to  have  eilablifhed  an  entire 
conformity  in  the  execution  of  the  ancient  laws,  with- 
out changing  their  fundamental  principles,  and  to  have 
added  whatfoever  might  be  wanting  to  their  amend- 
ment. Previous  to  the  alteration  of  our  calendar,  he 
was  Qonfulted  on  this  fubject,  and  the  judicious  remarks 

which 
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and  Scotland.  Other  nations  eftablifhed  them* 
felves  in  their  proper  climates,  where  they 
founded  empires,  which  exift  at  prefenu 
Let  us  examine  the  accounts  of  Hume,  and 
Robert/on,  thofe  intelligent  authors  who,  con- 
tinually enlightened  by  the  torch  of  criticifm, 
have  explored  the  traces  of  the  firft  fyftem  of 
government,  to  which  their  .-country  fub^ 
mitted ;  and  here,  let  us  carefully  obferve 
whether  this  fyftem,  difcoverable  in  the  an-^ 
nals  of  thefe  infular  people,  hath  a  more  ori- 
ginal air,  and  prefents  a  purer  image  of  the 

primitive 

v.hich  he  tranfmitted  to  England,  greatly  encouraged, 
the  intention  of  introducing  the  new  fiile,  although  it 
was  not  executed  until  fome  years  afterwards. 

The  Prefident  Henault  is  the  author  of  "  abrege  chro-.. 
nologique  de  1' hiftoire  de  France,"  fo  ftiort  a  work  is. 
feldom  found  fo  full  of  information.  It  is  an  excellent 
model,  from  which  few  good,  but  many  bad  copies 
have  been  taken.  The  bell  intimation  is  the  hiftory  of 
Spain,  by  Mr.  Macquer  :  this  gentleman  had  great 
abilities,  and  as  the  prefident  aflifted  him,  fuccefs  was 
certain.  The  talents  of  Henault  were  not  limited  to 
one  fubjecl ;  the  French  theatre  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  excellent  tragedy  of  Francis  the  Second ;  and  his 
ballad-farce  "  les  chimeres"  abounds  with  more  wit» 
than  is  generally  thrown  into  the  "concord  of  fiveet. 
founds,"  and  muft  have  pleafed,  though  in  a  lefs  degreex 
without  thofe  graces  which  it  received  from  the  md.it 
of  the  duke  de  Nivernois.     K. 
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primitive  legiflation ;  for  the  Gauls  already 
civilized,  already  under  fubjecYion  to  the 
Roman  laws,  could  not  have  acquiefced  under 
the  laws  of  the  conquerors,  without  modify- 
ing them,  without  re-acting  in  fome  manner, 
on  the  power  which  oppreffed  them ;  where- 
as the  rude,  ignorant,  and  half-favage  Bri- 
ton's were  unable  to  recover,  by  the  influence 
of  their  political  opinions,  the  empire  which 
force  had  juft  feized  from  them.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hope  to  gain  fome  information  from 
this  quarter,  and  enquire,  in  particular, 
what  was  the  government  of  the  Saxons. 

Chieftains,  that  is  to  fay,  generals,  or  chiefs, 
have  the  command  of  whole  tribes,  called 
clans  \  of  thefe  clans,  they  are  the  protectors, 
and  the  patrons  •,  they  prefide  over,  and  go- 
vern them :  thefe  chiefs  are  ftiled  Thanes, 
that  is,  nobles,  great,  illuftrious :  by  their 
more  antient  Latin  titles,  they  are  called  Sa- 
traps, Principes,  Optimates,  Proceres.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  confti- 
tution  is  far  from  being  either  purely  monar- 
chical, or  purely  democratical.  The  affembly 
of  the  great  alone,  and  not  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, compofes  the  Wittenagemot,  or  the  dates 
general.    Amongft  thefe  people,  as  in  France, 

were 
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were  freemen,  and  ferfs,  or  Jlaves.  The  free- 
men filled  Ceorles[  I)  feem  to  be  of  the  fame 
order  of  citizens  with  thofe  who,  at  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  feignories,  in  France,  were  ex- 
cepted from  thefe  ufurpations,  and  remained 

under 

(I)  The  word  Ceorle  fignified  labourer,  cultivator. 
The  German  word  Kerl  hath  a  good,  and  a  bad  mean- 
ing, like  the  French  word  drole,  which  is,  probably, 
derived  from  it.  Un  drole  bien  bati,  a  well  made  fel- 
low.    Un  drole  qui  meriteroit  d'  etre  puni,  a  faucy  fellow. 

In  its  more  ancient  fenfe,  Kerl  fignified  a  warrior,  an 
hero.  This  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  Carle,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  was  pronounced  Karl.  See  Pel- 
loutier,  hift.  des  Celtes. 

In  our  language,  this  word,  fince  corrupted  into 
churly  means  a  rough,  brutal  perfon.  Gay,  and  Bentley 
ufe  it  j  and  before  them,  Milton  j 

"  The  carle  beheld,  and  faw  his  gueft 
"  Would  fafe  depart,  for  all  his  fubtile  Height." 

it  occurs  frequently  in  Cbavcert  and  fignilies  brave,  ro- 
b-jji,  in  fome  pafTages  of  that  poet.  The  common 
people  of  Northumberland,  ftill  keeping  the  idea  of  a 
term,  implying  fuperior  ftrength,  ufe  it  to  exprefs  a 
male  fpecies,  as  a  karl-cat,  karl-bemp. 

This  hiilory  of  the  Celta,  by  Mr.  Pelloutier,  paftor 
cf  the  French  church  at  Berlin,  appears  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, in  the  new  edition,  by  Mr.  de  Chiniac,  avocat 
au  Parlement,  who  hath  not  only  inferted  the  hiftorical 
ealogium  of  the  author,  from  Mr.  Formey,  but  enriched 
it  with  additional  notes,  and,  which  were  equally 
wanting,  corrections  of  the  Ihle.     K. 
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under  the  immediate  authority,  and  conduct 
of  the  counts.  Of  the  Serfs,  there  were  two 
kinds  j  predial,  and  domeftic.  We  may 
perceive  alfo  from  the  laws  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  that  the  Anglo  Saxons  had  their  hun- 
dreder,  or  preluding  magiftrate  of  a  divifion, 
not  unlike  the  Tbuhgim.  Thus  far  the  po- 
litical fyftem  of  the  two  nations  was  tolerably 
exact,  excepting  that  in  France,  the  manners 
and  legiflation  of  the  conquered  maintained. 
a  more  confiderable  influence  over  the  man- 
ners and  legiflation  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
that  the  ancient  Franks,  being  continually 
engaged  in  war,  were  obliged  to  remain 
longer  in  arms :  and  hence,  perhaps,  arifes 
the  difference  between  the  Wittenagemoty  and 
the  field  of  March,  The  Franks,  always  at 
war,  were  under  a  necefiity  of  aflembling  in 
tie  field  of  March ,  that  they  might  be  re- 
viewed. The  Saxons,  enjoying  tranquility 
and  without  enemies,  attended  to  their  par- 
ticular anmirs,  and  left  the  deciflon  of  pub- 
lic matters  to  the  great. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fyftem  which  pre- 
vails, even  to  this  day,  in  the  countries  of 
thefe  fame  conquerors,  namely,  Rujfia,  and 
PoUnd,  the  reader  muft  not  be  furprifed  that 

two 
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two  fuch  different  governments  are  brought 
together.  In  RuJJia,  the  Great,  bpprefTois 
of  the  people*  are,  in  their  turn,  opprelfed 
by  a  defpot :  in  Poland,  the  Great  have  de- 
livered themfelves  from  that  tyranny  which 
they,  neverthelefs,  exercife  againft  others; 
but  to  whatever  part  we  direct  our  view,  we 
fhall  perceive  Thanes,  Bojars,  or  Palatines -^m) 
their  names  are  immaterial;  lble  matters, 
fole  poiTeffors  of  the  lands,  fole  Iharers  in 
the  concerns  of  government,  it  is  %vith  re- 
luctance that  they  permit  a  nation  of  flaves, 
to  enjoy  a  part  of  thofe  neceifaries  of  life, 

in 

(m)  The  Bojar,  or  Boyard,  in  Ruflia,  is  not  a  title  of 
nobility,  but  a  name  acquired  by  the  enjoyment  of  any 
poll ;  as  having  been  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  &c 
The  Palatines  of  Poland,  including  four  officers  of 
ftate,  who  rank  with  them,  are  in  number  thirty-feven. 
In  war,  they  march  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  their 
palatinates :  in  peace,  they  prefide  within  the  courts  of 
juitice,  and  pronounce  fentence  :  they  fetfcie  the  prices 
of  goods,  and  provifions  brought  to  the  market,  ex- 
amine weights,  and  meafures ;  and  protedt  the  Jews. 
When  abfent,  during  the  feflion  of  a  diet,  or  on  any 
public  occafion,  the  bufinefs  of  the  palatinate  is  en- 
trufted  to  the  Cailellans,  an  order  of  fenators,  without 
legiflative  powers  in  time  of  peace,  but  afting,  during 
war,  in  confequence  of  a  general  fummons,  as  Pa- 
latines.    K.. 
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\n  the  produce  of  which  their  labour  hath 
aflifted. C?0  I  can  believe  that  the  Germans 
really  were  the  free  and  vertuous  people,  de- 
fcribed  by  Tacitus  •,  but  I  muft  prefume  to 
doubt,  whether  thefe  were  the  Germans,  who 
conquered  the  weftern  countries  •,  and  as  long 
as  I  perceive  that  Denmark,  Poland,  Rufiia, 
and  even  Tartary,{«2)  abound  with  traces  of 
the  primitive  government  of  the  Barbarians  ; 
Vol.  H.  D  whilft 


(n)  The  Weregylde,  or  price  of  blood,  ftill  fubftfts 
in  Poland,  where,  if  one  lord  kills  a  peafant,  who  is 
the  Have  of  another  lord,  he  is  only  obliged  either  to 
prefent  him  with  as  valuable  a  flave,  or  purchafe  an. 
indemnity  for  fome  trilling  compenfation. 

(0)  A  linking  inftance  of  the  feodal  government,  in 
all  its  purity,  ftill  exifts  in  the  Ukraine ;  and  is  pre- 
cifely  fuch  as  it  mull  have  been  in  its  primitive  ftate* 
The  Czars  gave  this  province  to  the  Ccffacs,  on  con- 
dition that  they  mould  cultivate  it,  and  alio  be  obliged 
to  ferve,  whenfoever  it  might  be  required.  There  is 
no  eftabliihment,  no  legiflation ;  the  whole  confifts  of 
military  forms.  This  province  is  divided  into  feveral 
regiments,  which  compofe  many  diftricts.  Each  com- 
pany becomes  a  village,  fubjedt  to  the  orders  of  a  cap- 
tain, who,  in  his  turn,  is  under  a  colonel  refiding 
within  the  place.  The  Hetman,  or  chief,  lives  in  a 
kind  of  capital,  which  is  an  entrenched  camp,  where 
a  certain  number  of  horfe  and  foot  are  maintained  in 
conflant  pay.  The  reft  labour  and  cultivate  the  ground 
under  the  fole  condition  of  appearing  in  arms,  on  all 
iseceflary  occafions. 
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whilft  amidft  thefe  traces,  I  difcover  an  intl* 
mate  conneclion  with  facts,  the  inveftigation 
of  which,  is  my  prefent  object,  I  mall  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  road  which  I  have 
taken,  is  the  road  of  truth.  Would  we,  in 
general,  acquire  fome  idea  of  the  feodal  go- 
vernment, as  modified  by  Charlemagne,  and 
his  fuccefibrs  ?  let  us  ftudy  the  public  law  of 
Germany.  Would  we  gain  forne  knowledge 
of  an  anterior  feodal  government  ?  let  us  read 
the  hiftory  of  the  people  of  the  North. (p) 

I  can 

(p)  Mr.  de  Voltaire  (Hift.  Gen.)  discovers  the  feodal 
government  even  amongfl  the  Timariots,  or  Zaimats,* 
of  the  Turks.  He  imagines  that  this  form  of  govern- 
ment was  always  peculiar  to  the  Weftern  Tartars  ;  and 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  Tamerlane  introduced  it  intcJ 
the  Indies,  where  are  Hill  the  great  vaffals,  tyrants  in 
their  diiferent  diftricls,  but  fubjecl;  to  the  Mogul,  under 
the  feveral  titles  of  Omra,  Raja,  and  Nabob. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  needlefs  to  deduce 
all  thefe  eftablifhments  from  the  fame  original,  fince 
they  appear  to  refult  naturally  from  a  government 
founded  in  right  of  conquell.  That  Fernando  Cortez 
difcovered  fuch  an  eilablilhment  in  Mexico,  is  a  fingu- 

lar 

*  The  tenure  by  which  thefe  hold  their  Timar,  or  alotmcni 
of  h  id  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  confifis  of  afervice  in  war 
on  borfeback,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  one  tenth  of  their 

revenue The  Omrabs  are  the  gnat  military  officers, 

the  Rajas  are  the  pagan  princes,  and  the  Nabobs  ere  tie 
<viccrcys.  . . . .  .  K* 
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I  cart  hardly  give  up  this  distinction  of  the 
feodal  government  into  two  epochs,  as  it 
Teems  to  throw  a  more  philofophical  light 
over  the  firft  ages  of  our  hiftory,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  us  with  a  more  extenfive,  and  general 
profpecl  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing thefe  times  of  ignorance.  Without  ex- 
amining, therefore,  whether  the  word  fe-od 
originally  fignirkd  all  land  granted  as  pay, 
as  fubfiftance,(gr)  the  which  etymology  would 
D  2  authorife 

lar  circumftance.  There,  as  in  Germany,  the  great 
vaflals  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  the  emperor; 
a  privilege  which  may  be  equally  traced  in  the  king 
elector  of  Bohemia,  and  the  king  elector  of  Teleuco. 
See  Antonio  de  Solis. 

Mr.  de  Voltaire,  the  Proteus  of  literature,  of  whom 
every  reader  mult  have  heared,  is  not  to  be  defcribed* 
It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  difcover  a  department  of  mo- 
dern authors,  where  he  is  miffing.  So  various  are  the 
tendencies,1  and  the  merits  of  his  performances,  that  it 
would  be  equally  difficult,  at  one  moment,  to  praife 
him  too  extravagantly,  and,  at  another  moment,  to 
cenfure  him  too  feverely.     K. 

(^)  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Chantereau,  (SeeOrigines 
des  fiefs,  1.  i.  ch.  2.)  He  imagines  that  the  word  fe-od 
hath  been  improperly  tranflated  bcncfichim,  and  that 
pradhnn  would  have  been  a  better  conftruftion.  It 
feems,  however,  that  beneficiam  was  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  to  fignify  lands  granted  to  the  foldiers 

as 
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authorife  the  affignment  of  a  dill  more  art  > 
cient  origin  to  the  feodal  fyftem,  it  will  be 
Sufficient  to  obferve,  that  this  government,  in 
its  fecond  epoch,  that  is,  in  its  diftribution 
of  fiefs,  as  regulated  under  the  Capetian 
kings,  could  only  have  arifen  from  a  govern- 
ment fimilar  to  that  which  exifted  during  the 

firft 


as  pay.  (See  the  ftate  of  the  empire,  andDu  Cange  voc» 
beneficium)  BrufTel  fuppofes  that  feodum  was,  under 
the  fecond  race,  fynonimous  for  beneficium,  of  which 
he  inferts  proofs.     (See  b.  i.e.  5.) 

I  would  beg  leave  to  alk,  whether  the  granted  lands 
were  not,  at  firft,  ftiled  munera,  and  whether  they  did 
not  preferve  that  appellation,  fo  long  as  they  were 
holden  only  at  will  ?  Beneficium  feems  to  fignify  a  grant 
for  life,  and,  if  Spelman   be   right,    was  called  feod, 

when  rendered  hereditary I  cannot  inform  the 

reader  to  which  ftate  of  the  empire  (notice  de  l'empire) 
my  learned  friend  refers;  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
either  to  the  "Imperium  orientale*'  of  Banduri,  a  cele- 
brated Italian,  or  to  "  Notitia  utriufque  imperii,  in 

Qraevli  thefauro,  torn.  7." Mr.   BruiTel  published 

his  "  novel  ex  am  en  de  l'ufage  general  des  fiefs  en 
France,"  in  1727.  It  is  an  hiftory  of  the  feodal  fyftem, 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  beft  edition  of  the  "  Glofiaire 
de  la  bafle  latinite,"  by  du  Cange,  a  learned  writer  of 
the  laft  century,  and  treafnrer  at  Amiens,  his  native 
city,  is  thatpublifhcd,  with  a  fupplement,  in  1766,  by 
Abbe  Carpentier.  The  joint  efforts  of  two  fuch  pro- 
found 
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Hrft  epoch  ;  that  it  was  in  itfelf  military  and 
opprefiive  ;  that  it  naturally  inclined  to  a 
barbarous  ariftocracy  -,(r)  and  muft  in  the 
end  have  unavoidably  defcroyed  every  idea  of 
liberty  and  property.  In  Great-Britain  we 
may  perceive  chieftains  and  thanes,  abfolute 
lords  over  immenfe  tribes,  tyrants  of  a  whole 
D    g  pro- 

found antiquarians  have  certainly  rendered  it  a  work 
of  great  merit ;  yet,  were  it  otherwife,  it  might  feem 
unfeeling  to  condemn  it :  the  literati  who  drudge  thro' 
life,  in  the  duily  chace  of  obfolete  expreffions,  are  ra- 
ther to  be  pitied,  than  difapproved.  Had  every  author 
declined  a  toil,  generally  difguftfuj^  the  page  of  hiftory 
could  not  have  been  fo  much  enlightened  as  it  is.  The 
amiable  modefty  of  du  Cange  is  more  than  a  fhelter 
againft  feverity  5  it  is  a  claim  upon  applaufe.  He  ufed 
to  obferve,  that  in  the  compilation  of  fuch  humble 
works,  as  his  weret  the  only  requisites  were  eyes  and 
hands.     K^ 

(r)  I  would  willingly  conclude  this  chapter,  without 
any  mention  of  the  adventure,  in  which  Clovis  was 
concerned,  when  he  couid  not  obtain  from  one  of  his 
foldiers  a  vafe  which  he  was  defirous  of  reftorino-  to  St. 
Remy.  In  fad,  this  hiftory  is  become  the  common 
topic,  on  which  all  authop  have  expatiated,  and, 
without  referve,  adjufted  to  their  own  conclusions,  as 
if  the  predetermined  revenge  of  a  barbarous  king,  who 
foon  afterwards  afTaflinates  his  fubjeft,  under  the  feign- 
ed pretence,  that  his  arms  were  not  in  order,  or  the 
brutality  of  a  Si'cambrian,  without  refpecl:  for  his  chief, 
could  ferve  as  a  precedent  in  'law  for  the  eighteenth 

century. 
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province,  and  kings  within  the  kingdom. 
In  Ruffia,  in  Poland,  the  cultivator  of  the 
ground  languifhes  in  flavery,  whilft  the  pro- 
prietor lives  either  in  indolence,  or  by  pil- 
lage. In  France  fome  lands  are  diftributed,. 
are  granted  as  pay,  as  fubfiftance,  under  the 
name  either  of  Salic  lands,  or  of  Allodium  -t(s) 

and 


century.  I  cannot,  however,  in  this  place,  avoid  re-! 
marking,  that  the  prefumption  of  the  foldier  doth  not 
prove  that  the  government  of  the  Franks  was  rather  de- 
mocratical  than  ariftccratical.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
draw  an  inference  from  the  military  government,  that 
may  be  applicable  to  the  civil  government.  And  be- 
fides,  they,  who  have  belonged  to  the  army,  muit  be 
fenfible,  that  however  defpotic  the  military  authority 
may  be,  there  are  circumftances  which  frequently  re- 
quire great  addrefs,  and  prefence  of  mind.  There  is 
no  prince,  or  general,  who  hath  not,  on  fome  occa-? 
fions,  been  forced  to  feem  infenfible  of  affronts.  The 
ftory  of  the  Pruffian  deferter  is  well  known ;  being 
afked  by  his  mailer,  why  he  went  off,  "  becaufe  (faid 
he)  your  affairs  are  in  too  bad  a  way."  "  Wait  (re- 
plied the  monarch)  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
if  my  affairs  do  not  mend,  we  will  defert  together." 

(j)  Salic  lands  were  inheritances,  from  a  fucceffion 
to  which,  women  were  excluded  by  the  Salic  law.  In 
Allodial  poffeffions,  the  owner  enjoyed  a  full  right  of 
property,  and  dominion,  not  holden  of  any  fove%-eign9 
.or  fuperior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  do  homage^ 
or  perform  fervice.     1\. 
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and  the  principal  domains,  the  moil  opulent 
pofieflions  are  given,  retaken,  lavifhed  away, 
and  a^ain  fnatched  at,  under  the  title  of  Be' 
neficium :  Such  riches  were  then  as  precarious, 
as  in  the  preSent  times  are  the  polls  of  mini- 
sters, and  the  places  about  the  court.  The 
civil  ettablim.nent  of  the  whole  nation  is 
but  the  winter  quarter  of  the  army.  So 
ignorant  are  they  of  the  true  value  of  rural 
and  domeftic  life  j  fo  little  do  they  relifh  the 
happinefs  of  being  at  once  proprietors  and 
fathers  of  a  family,  that  for  fome  vain  titles, 
fome  frivolous  prerogatives,  or  the  privileges 
of  opprefilng  others,  they  barter  away  their 
allodium,  or  freehold,  for  an  alienable  bene- 
fice. 

It  mull  be  confeffed,  that  fhortly  after- 
wards usurpation  arrived  to  aid  imprudence ; 
but  yet  within  the  Struggle  which  was  to  eSta- 
blifh  firfl  the  property,  and  next  the  inherit- 
ance of  benefices,  they  were  lefs  jealous  o£ 
what  was  ufeful,  than  of  v/hat  was  honour- 
able. In  fact,  it  was  not  in  fuch  lands,  as 
produced  only  fome  kinds  of  fubfiftance,  but 
in  the  power,  by  the  means  of  which,  money 
was  amaffed,  that  utility  refided.  The  places 
of  counts  and  dukes  brought  forth  a  better 
D  4  harveft 
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harveft  than  ill-cultivated  fields.  Hence  arofe 
that  avidity  with  which  each  ufurped  the 
right  of  judging;  and  hence  proceeded  thofe 
feignories,  eftablifhed  in  the  lands,  which 
had  been  wrefted  either  from  the  royal  do- 
mains, or  from  the  jurifdiction  of  dukes  and 
counts.  The  freda%  or  fines, >J)  were  farmed 
by  the  new  ufurpers;  and  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
with  what  a  degree  of  activity  they  muft 
have  exerted.  themfelvLS  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  who  acquired  a  livelihood  by  fen- 
tences. 

This  naturally  explains  the  reafon  why* 
from  the  firft  race,  and  during  the  ftill  bar- 
barous times,  the  Franks  enacted  laws  fo 
loaden  with  details,  and  lb  replete  with  eve- 
ry trifling  nicety.  In  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  laws  made  up  an  entry  book  of  pe-< 
cuniary  fines.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a  rude 
and  ignorant  people  fhoul.d  have  had  a  code, 
one  chapter  of  which  was  employed  in  the 
fpecification  of  the  mulct  to  be  paid  by  the 
perfon,  who  mould  have  fqueezed  the  hand,. 

or 

(/)  The  fredum,  in  the  opinion  of  our  juflly  cele- 
brated hiftorian,  Doctor  Robertfon,  was  maniferlly  the 
price  paid  to  the  magifirate.fr  the  protection  which  he 
afforded  againfl:  the  violence  of  refentroont.  Scv-  hjfta 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  vol.  i.  p.  36 1, 
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or  the  finger  of  a  free  woman:(a)  our  won- 
der will  be  increafed,  when  we  perceive  that 
this  very  collection  doth  not  afford  one  ar- 
ticle, which  throws  any  light  upon  the  pub- 
lic law  of  the  nation.  What  would  the  po- 
liticians of  the  fourteenth  century  have  fa-id, 
if,  when  the  Salic  law  decided  for  Philip  dc 
Valois  againft  Edward  the  Third,  it  had  been 
obferved  to  them,  that  this  fundamental  law 
of  the  (late  opened  with  a  treatife  on  ftolen 
hogs?  {de  furlis porccrum)  Were  we  to  exa- 
mine the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  Vifi- 
goths,  the  Rurgundians,  &c.  we  mould  find 
nothing  except  thefe  difgulting  and  ridiculous 
declarations.  (#)     It  muft,  however,  be  con- 

feffed. 


(u)  Si  quis  homo  ingenuus  fceminas  ingenuae  manum. 
aut  digitum  ftrinxerit  fol  XV  culpabilis  judicetur.  Si 
vero  brachium  ftrinxerit  fol  XXX  culp.  die.  Si  roamii- 
lam  ftrinxerit  fol  XIV  culp.  die. 

With  regard  to  the  other  gradations,  the  lav/  hath 
given  us  abfolution. 

(x)  I  mail,  however,  quote  one  or  two  articles.  The 
code  of  the  Vifigoths  (I.  2.  tit.  1.)  forbids  the  pyftcians 
to  bleed  the  wife,  in  the  ablence  of  her  hufband;  and 
fentences  them,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreilion,  to  a  fine  of  10s. 
The  fixth  title  of  the  fame  law  enacts,  that  if  a  phyfj- 
cian  fhotjld  kill  a  free  man,  at  a  blood-letting,  he  lhal! 

be 
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felTed,  that  amongft  thefe  agreftic  nations, 
our  anceftors  may  claim  precedence  in  igno- 
ranee,  and  ferocity.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
Lombards  and  the  Vifigoths  were  originally 
a  milder  people,  or  that  they  were  eftablifh- 
ed  amongft  more  polifhed  nations,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  in  general  iefs  barbarous 
than  the  Franks.  But  fuch  diftinctions  quick- 
ly difappeared.  Charlemagne,  by  reducing 
all  thefe  people  to  fubjection,  too  eafily  effect- 
ed their  afiimilation  with  each  other.  We 
may  at  once  perceive  that  from  this  irregular 
government  of  the  firft,  and  fecond  racej 
from  that  mean  avidity  which  flattered  and 
robbed  the  fovereigns  ;  from  the  precarious, 
fituation  in  which  property,  at  that  time, 
flood;  from  the  fury  with  which  every  thing 
was  invaded,  and  felfifhly  turned  to  private 
advantage,  whether  in  matters  of  war,  or 
juftice,    of   conqueft,    or   magiftracy,  there 

muft 


be  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  to  be  by 
them  detained  in  fervitude.  If  he  hath  but  killed  a, 
Have,  he  fhall  only  be  obliged  to  furnifh  fuch  another 
flave.  It  will  readily  be  fuppofed  that  this  law  is  fallen, 
into  difufe.  Were  it  put  in  force,  the  faculty,  like 
other  bodies  politic,  mull  be  expofed  to  a  dreadful 
bankruptcy. 
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mult  have  refulted  the  perpetual  alternatives 
of  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  anarchy  •,  that 
the  lpirit  of  war  was  then  conftantly  kept 
alive ;  in  fhort,  that  the  people  tore  each 
other  in  pieces,  and  that  the  lot  of  humani- 
ty was  more  miierable  than  ever. 

And  yet  it  was  from  hence  that  an  entirely 
new  form  of  government  was  deftined  to 
proceed  •,  a  form  fo  extraordinary,  that  the 
ancients  who  difcufTed,  fuppofed  and  gueffed 
at  every  thing,  have  never  dreamed  of  aught 
like  it.  This  is  the  feodal  government  in 
its  fecond  ftate,  in  its  regularity,  and  fuch 
as  it  ftill  exifts  in  our  times.  This  vaft  and 
magnificent  fyftem,  this  machine  at  once  fo 
complicated,  and  fo  folid,  was  neverthelefs 
but  the  effect  of  chance,  but  the  entirely  na- 
tural modification  of  that  political  conititu* 
tion  which  preceded  it. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  had  an  immediate 
occafion  of  the  neceiTary  fupplies,  wherewith 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards,  he  faid 
to  the  proprietors  of  certain  offices :  "  Is  it 
your  defire  that  thefe  pofts  mould  defcend  to 
your  children  ?  give  me  a  fum  adequate  to 
their  value,  and  I  will  make  them  hereditary 
in  yovir  family."     In  the  time  of  Charles  the 

BakL 
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Bald,  matters  were  not  conducted  exactly  on 
the  fame  plan,  and  I  really  believe  that  the 
proportion  came  from  the  poffeiTors,  or  ufu- 
fructuaries ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  a  fimilar 
ftep  was  adopted.  The  conceffion  of  bene- 
fices always  implicitly  included  an  impofitiort 
of  fervice  :  the  perfon  obliged  was  to  perform 
fervice  to  his  benefactor  •,  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  StaroftiesfjO  are  ft  ill  given  in  Poland  to 
thofe  whom  the  crown  is  defirous  of  attach- 
ing to  its  interests.  Charles  -  Martel  and 
Charlemagne  thought  fit  to  render  thefe- con- 
ventions explicit,  by  prefcribing  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  required  fervice.  Charles- 
the  Bald  did  that,  through  fear,  which  Henry, 
the  Fourth  undertook  folely  from  neceffity. 
The  inheritance  was  confirmed  to  the  pof- 
fefTors  of  benefices.  But,  how  were  all  thefe 
lands,  on  a  fudden,  converted  into  benefices  ? 

in 


(y)  The  majority  of  the  Folifh  eftates  confifts  of 
Starofties,  which  muft  be  difpofed  of  by  the  king,  in 
fix  months  after  a  vacancy.  They  are  confidertd  as 
the  rights  of  old  military  officers,  and  bellowed  in  re- 
compence  for  pall  fervices.  Hence  probably  they  de- 
rive their  name,  the  word  Starcji  fignifying  advanced 
age.  Each  Starolia  pays  a  fourth  cf  his.  revenue  to  &« 
republic.    K. 
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in  confequence  of  that  vanity,  which  occa- 
sioned the  French  to  facrifice  fecurity,  either 
to  honour,  or  to  opulence;  in  coniequence 
of  claims,  or  envy,  which,  amongft  the 
Gauls,  made  it  reckoned  a  point  of  honour, 
to  affimilate  with  the  Franks,  by  transform- 
ing the;  Patricians  into  Leudes?  and  the  fena- 
tors  into  Antrufiiones ;  in  fhort,  in  confe- 
quence of  ufurpation,  which  crufhing  the 
weak,  had  invaded  every  little  allodium?  and 
the  Salic  lands. 

The  government  feems  endued  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  power,  a  certain  confidera- 
tion,  at  all  times  conftant;  and  which,  amidft 
its  changes  only  paiTes  from  one  fituation,  to 
another  fituation.  The  kings  being  debafed, 
the  great  were  exalted.  The  great,  in  their 
turn,  took  upon  them  to  act  like  fovereigns. 
The  lefs  fcrupuloufly  they  kept  within  their 
iubordinate  relation  to  the  throne,  the  more 
they  exacted  from  their  inferiors.  As  for 
themfelves,  therefore,  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  affuming  the  rank  of  princes,  and  in 
receiving  the  homage  which  they  rendered  to 
the  chief  of  the  monarchy,  from  their  own 
dependants.  Hence  proceeded  thofe  arriere- 
Jiefs,  and  all  the  ramifications  of  the  feodal 

fyitem. 
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fyftem.  Let  the  reader  prefent  to  his  imagi- 
nation an  intendant  arrogating  to  himfelf  ari 
abfolute  authority  over  a  whole  province  : 
he  will  perceive  how  fpeedily  each  little  fe- 
cretary  of  iuch  a  potentate  is  metamorphofed 
into  a  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  how  fuddenly  the 
{undelegates  are  transformed  into  comptrollers 
of  the  finances  ;  and  with  what  facility  af- 
feifors  are  turned  into  prefidents.  Whofoever 
hath  travelled  through  Germany,  muft  have 
marked  the  traces  of  this  infatuation.  Should 
the  prince,  whom  you  have  left  but  fome 
few  days  before,  at  Vienna,  or  at  Berlin, 
either  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  minifter,  or 
filing  off  at  the  head  of  the  guard,  receive 
you  within  his  little  refidence,  you  cannot  find 
him  without  his  furrounding  court,  crowded 
with  officers  of  all  denominations,  who  are 
qualified  with  every  kind  of  title,  and  fre- 
quently bedizened  with  ribands.  There,  each 
individual  is  an  officer,  whether  he  be  a  do- 
meftic,  or  a  foldier  •,  fo  that  in  this  principa- 
lity nothing  is  wanting,  except  a  people,  and 
lands. 

The  fame  circurn fiances  arofe  in  France. 
The  Great  eftablifhed,  the  nobility  exalted, 
and  tiie  clergy   enriched    themfelves.     The 

people 
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people  alone  are  neglected  :  they  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  lpoil  for  which  alldifputed,  the 
prey  from  which  each  received  his  Ihare  of 
carnage.  A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
fituation  of  the  people,  under  the  feodal  go- 
vernment, from  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
commons  :(z)  thefe  were  the  liberty  of  hav- 
ing their  children  inllrncted  in  reading  and 
writing*,  of  felling  provifions  in  the  market  at  a 
proper  time  •,  and,  what  is  the  moll  remark- 
able, of  accommodating  profecutions.  In 
fact,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  the  dif- 
penfation  of  juftice,  conftituting  one  of  the 
moil  valuable  revenues  of  the  lord,  a  kind 
of  contraband  trade  was  carried  on,  in  the 
amicable  fettlement  of  fiiits.  This  principle 
of  avarice  is  alfo  vifible  in  another  law,  pecu- 
liar to  thofe  times.  An  enormous  capitation 
tax  v/as  exacted  from  the  Jews.  When  an 
individual  of  the  Jewifh  religion  was  defirous 
of  becoming  a  convert  to  chriftianity,  he 
might  abjure  his  errors,  if  he  pleafed,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  indemnify  his  lord.  The 
foul,  in  this  cafe,  was  matched  from  hell,  yet 
it  was  necelfary,  that  the  lofs   of  the   body 

{liquid 

(z)  See  "De  Mably  fur  l'hiftoire  de  France,"  vol,  2, 
Chap,  1, 
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fhoukl  be  reimburfed  to  the  community.  So 
vehement,  at  that  period,  was  the  pafTion  of 
adding  to  the  revenue,  by  every  poflible  ex- 
tortion, that  a  converfion  was  confidercd  as  a 
bankruptcy,  and  even  Paradife  was  not  al- 
lowed a  privilege  to  protect.  Then,  might 
have  been  perceived  a  ftate  without  laws,  a 
monarchy  without  chiefs,  a  king  without  fub- 
jects.  So  multiplied  were  the  boughs  that  they 
concealed  the  trunk  ;  whilft  the  ftate  refem- 
bled  thofe  briars,  which,  mooting  forth  their 
branches  in  a  thoufand  different  twifts,  en- 
tirely exclude  all  appearance  of  the  ftem, 
which  flicks  to  earth.  Every  law  was 
fwallowed  up  in  the  abyfs  of  the  feodal  law. 
The  laws  of  fovereignty  difappeared  with  t 
the  reft,  and  the  rebellious  fubject  was  no 
longer  liable  to  any  punifhment,  except  the 
confifcation  of  his  fief. (a)  One  barbarous, 
dreadful  law  alone  remained  \  it  was  the  lav/ 
of  war.     All  the  barons,  all  the  poffefibrs  of 

fiefs 


(a)  Chantereau  obferves,  in  his  treatife  on  the  origin 
of  fiefs,  that  when  Lewis  tke  Thirteenth  marched  into 
I.orrain,  at  the  head  of  his  arrierc  ban,  or  his  vajfeus, 
end  the  vajjals  of  his  luiffals,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
Galas,  the  Imperial  genera],  the  majority  of  the  gentry 

per- 
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fiefs  were  authorifed  to  proceed  to  combats 
againft  each  other,  and  even  againft  their 
fovereigns,  whenfoever  their  feodal  rights 
could  not  be  otherwife  determined.  Juftice 
preferved  a  profound  filence,  and  entrusted 
her  decifions  to  a  duel :  How  worthy  of  fuch 
ferocious  men  was  this  judgment! 
Vol.  II.  E  Yet 

perceiving  that  the  campaign  was  protracted  to  a  great 
length,  and  wearied  with  having  attended  the  army  all 
that  while^  returned  to  their  own  homes.  They  were 
proceeded  againft  by  an  order  from  the  king,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  their  puniihment  was  to  be,  as  in 
cafes  of  defertion,  death  ;  but  Chantereau,  who  was  at 
that  time  councillor  to  the  fovereign  council  of  Nancy, 
maintained  that  thefe  gentlemen,  having  been  obliged 
to  ferve.,  folely  by  virtue  of  their  fiefs,  could  only  be 
punifhed  by  a  confifcation  of  fuch  fiefs.  This  advice 
was  followed. 

To  account  for  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  feoffments 
and  fub-feoffments  of  every  kind,  it  muft  be  remarked;, 
that  at  their  firft  rife,  the  lords  were  almoft  conftantly 
at  war,  and  that  then  there  were  no  ftipendiary  troopSj, 
nor  any  money  to  pay  them  ;  and  befides,  if  even  there 
had  been  money,  all  the  military  troops  confifting  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  houlhold,  it  was  impoflible  to  en- 
creafe  their  number,  without  encreafing,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  number  of  vaflals.  It  was  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  rights  of  the  chace,  the  tolls  of  the  high-ways, 
the  market-ftalls,  and  eyen  the  manor-bakehoufes  were 
converted  into  feoffments.  (See  Bruffel  de  l'ufage  des 
iieFs)     This  celebrated  author  hath  preferved  a  lift  of 

one 
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Yet  fury  hath  its  bounds-,  and  what  13 
called  courage  hath  at  all  times  been  con- 
fined within  certain  limits.  Perfonal  intereft 
and  felf-prefcrvation  fecretly  repined  at  this 
prejudice  •,  and  our  ancient  nobility,  quarrel- 
fome  as  they  were,  foon  preferred  the  arbi- 
tration 

one  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Valois,  held  as  feoffments,  penfions  from  the 
royal  treafury.  He  hath  alfo  clearly  proved  what 
Mezerai*  afferted  before  him,  namely,  that  during 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  governed  as  one  grand  fief;  all  the  relations  be- 
tween  the  fovereign   and  his  fubjecls  bearing  likewife 

a  re- 

*  The  chronological  abridgment  of  the  hijlory  of  France,  by 
Mezeraiy  a  writer  of  the  laft  century,  is  preferable  to  his 
larger  work  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  many  farts  erroneous  and  con- 
fufed.  That  the  republican  fpirit  which  breathes  in  every  page 
Jhould,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  have  outweighed  the 
imperfetlions  of  this  author,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  The 
generality  of  readers  will  be  lefs  apt  to  think  with  Chapelain, 
that  by  too  violently  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  people,  Mezerai 
hath  injured  individuals,  than  to  fuppofe  with  Amelot,  that 
he  hath  given  a  Jincerc  hijlory  to  France,  and  left  behind  him 
a  lively  pitlurc  of  ancient  Liberty.  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  language  of  freedom  is  not  always  uttered  with  impunity. 
Colbert,  v:ho  thought  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  taxes  was  drawn  with  too  bold  a  pencil,  like 
a  true  minifter,  took  from  Mezerai  one  half  of  his  penfion. 
He  murmured,  and  left  the  other  half.  Perfecution  fiarpeited 
his  animojity  again]!  every  thing  which  afjianed  the  likenejs  op' 
an  excife,  and  being  an  unguarded  humourif,  he  was  ac- 
cufomed  to  obfervc,  that  he  had  hoarded  up  too  golden  crowns, 
coined  in  the  reign  of  the  good  Le-wis  the  Twelfth,  with  one  of 
which  he  vjould  pur  chafe  a  feat  at  the  Greve,  during  the  exe- 
cution of  fame  officers  of  the  revenue,  wbilft  with  the  other, 
he  would  procure  liquor,  and  drink,  on  the  fpot}  to  the  future 
gogd  conferences  of  their  punijhmen!.     K, 
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tration  of  the  clergy,  to  thofe  atrocious  de- 
cisions, in  which  the  conqueror  often  pur- 
chased, with  his  blood,  an  always  barren  ad- 
vantage. The  bifhops,  who  had  already  ar- 
rogated to  themfelves  a  power  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  chief  vaffals ;  who  had  affifted 
in  all  the  parliaments,  and  fignalized  their 
authority  by  enterprizes  againft  the  crown, 
ftill  ufurped  the  right  of  judging.  They  had 
already  intermeddled  with  every  affair,  which 
bore  an  indirect  relation  to  religion  j  with 
E  2  mar- 

a  relation  to  feoffments.  Bruffel  grounds  this  opinion 
on  thefe  three  effential  points :  firft,  that  the  epoch  of 
the  majority  of  the  kings  was  fixed  at  the  twenty-firft 
year,  which  was  alfo  the  age  of  the  feodal  majority,, 
Secondly,  that  the  king  might  hold  fiefs  from  his  fub- 
jecls,  and  bind  himfelf  under  certain  conditions,  fuch. 
as  furnifhing  a  man  to  reprefent  him  and  perform  fer- 
vice  in  his  room.  Thirdly,  that  the  vaffai  to  whom 
the  king  refufed  judgment  in  his  court,  might  arm  his 
vaffals  againft  him*  and  purfue  the  recovery  of  his  right 
by  force. 

Mr.  Hume  (hift.  of  Engl.  8vo.  vol.  2.  p.  107.)  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  on  the  fubjett  of  feoffments,  that  the  feodal 
jurifprudence  having  been  univerfally  eftablifhed,  and. 
conftituting  the  fole  jurifprudence,  at  that  time  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  the  allodial  proprietors  were  foon 
wearied  with  being  expofed  to  all  the  too  common  ex- 
ceffes  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  and  preferred  to  an  kb- 
folute  property,  fuch  a  limitted  poffeffion,  as  enfured 
to  them  the  protection  of  the  fovereign. 
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marriages,  on  account  of  the  facrament;  wit'h 
wills,  on  account  of  pious  legacies  ;  and  with 
treaties,  on  account  of  the  oaths,  by  which 
they  were  uiually  ratified.  They,  at  length, 
adopted  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  profecu- 
tions  fell  within  their  province,  becaufe  of 
two  parties ;  the  one  party  attacked,  and  the 
other  party  defended  •,  the  one  party  affirmed 
and  the  other  party  denied :  now,  either  on 
one  fide,  or  on  the  other  fide,  there  muft  be 

guilt-,  therefore,  &c This  logic   is 

better  than  might  be  imagined;  and  they, 
perhaps,  who  are  for  tracing  error,  from 
another  fource,  rather  than  from  the  firft 
principle,  were  more  fubtile,  but  to  the  full 
as  abiurd,   as  our  anceftors. 

Yet,  however  this  might  have  been,  it 
happened  that  whilft  the  church  ufurped  an 
authority  over  the  fecular  powers,  the  pope 
ufurped  an  abfolute  authority  over  the  church; 
and  as  the  firft  cuftomary  progrefs  of  defpo- 
tifm  is  manifefted  by  an  affault,  fo  the  popes 
had  no  fooner  difciplined  their  militia,  than 
they  attacked  the  mod  refpeclable  crowns. 
Hence  arofe  that  feries  of  wild,  but  frequent- 
ly fuccefsful,  enterprizes ;  that  profufion  of 
excommunications ;  thofe  kingdoms  now  feiz- 

ed 
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ed  on,  and  now  distributed  ?  thofe  corona- 
tions *,  thofe  depofitions ;  and  all  the  multi- 
tude of  ridiculous  and  atrocious  fails,  at 
which  the  hiftorian  bluihes,  and  the  reader  is 
concerned. 

Here,  let  me  reft ;  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  relate  the  events  of  fuch  unhappy  times. 
The  pencil  of  the  mafter  hath  already  drawn 
thefe  fatal  obje&s..  What  can  be  written  af- 
ter the  efTay  on  general  hiftory,  by  Voltaire? 
It  is  furncient  for  me  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
hafty  reflections  have  already  run  over  the 
fix  firft  ages  of  our  monarchy,  and  that  they 
include  precifely  the  asra,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  eariieit  vegetation,  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  of  manners,  and  cuftoms.  It 
was  then  that  each  habitude  begana  that  each 
principle  received  its  birth.  Let  us  call  up 
the  chief  ideas  which  ihould  be  engraven  on 
our  memory  :-  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians, 
a  barbarous  government  j  the  ufurpation  of 
fome  few,  the  ufurpation  of  a  great  number, 
a  general  tyranny  ;  civil  wars  efteemed  law- 
ful j  the  whole  world  in  arms ;  all  the  earth 
Iprinkled  with  blood-,  ferocious  chiefs,  fa- 
siated  with  having  worried  each  other,  and 
%%  once  the  victims  of  abfurd  credulity  and 
E  3  ia* 
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infamous  debauchery,  feeking  in  JJia,  aa 
expiation  for  their  crimes;  the  flower  of  the 
weftern  nations,  and  nearly  all  their  riches 
perifhed  on  the  lands  of  Paleftine  ;  cultivation 
abandoned;  the  clergy  alone  proiiting  by  this, 
general,  and  blind  infatuation,  like  thofe 
hardened  wretches,  who  rob  wherever  there 
are  fires-;  in  fhort,  all  policy,  divine  and 
civil,  violated,  and  aggravated  by  turns : 
fuch  is  the  picture  in  which  human  miiery 
and  depravity  feem  carried  to  their  utmoft 
length;  and  it  is  precifely  on  this  repre- 
fentation,  that  I  would  fix  the  obfervation  of 
the  reader.  The  twelfth  century  being  paired, 
the  motion  is  then  retrograde  :  mankind  be- 
gin to  (hew  Tome  gleams  of  hope  :  they  are 
like  the  dijeafedj  who,  after  the  laft  flage  of 
a  feve^  feel  fome  fymptoms  of  a  favorable 
crifis ;  yet  only  recover  from  a  long  agony, 
to  brerthe  for  a  moment,  and  then  relapfe. 
The  malady  which  abates  but  by  degrees, 
feems  terrible  in  its  returns,  and  every  fign 
becomes  alarming,    where   convalefcency    is 


wanting. 


Whilfl  France  was  on  the  brink  of  de- 
folation,  in  confequence  of  civil  wars,  piety 
came  firft  to  the  afiiftance  of  humanity.     The 

fais 
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paix  du  Seigneur  ^(b)  or  truce  of  God  gave  rife 
to  a  fantaftical  uivifion  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  fome  of  which  were  devoted  to  a 
peaceful  intercourfe,  whilft  the  reft  were  fet 
apart  for  flaughrer.  Saint  Lewis,  by  the  in- 
ftitution  of  civil  laws,  equally  pious  as  to 
their  intent,  moderated  the  privileges  of  war, 
E  4  and 

(b)  The  truce  of  God  was  eftablifhed  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  hrft  of  France,  and  in  the  year  1 041,  it 
was  fhrewdly  imagined  that  nothing  but  the  pretended 
interpoiition  of  a  miracle,  could  in  the  leaft  have  hu- 
manifed  barbarians ;  and  therefore  a  bifhop  of  Aqui- 
taine,  committing  a  pious  fraud,  declared  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  had  delivered  to  him  a  writing,  in 
which  men  were  commanded  to  ceafe  from  hoftilities. 
As  this  impofture  was  praclifed  in  a  feafon  of  public 
calamity,  when  even  the  worft  minds  adopt  fome  faint 
idea  of  the  neceffity  of  averting  the  divine  vengeance, 
it  was  naturally  received  with  a  degree  of  reverence. 
Not  to  have  relieved  the  tedious  hours  of  penitence, 
with  one  fweet  interval  of  murder,  had  been  too  ample 
a  conceffion  ;  the  week  was,  therefore,  abfurdly  chec- 
quered  with  days  of  abftinence  and  deftru&ion.  Pri- 
vate battles  were  prohibited  by  law,  from  the  evening 
of  each  Wednefday,  until  the  morning  of  the  enfuing 
Monday,  in  veneration  of  that  portion  of  the  week, 
which  the  Saviour  hallowed  with  the  laft  myfteries  of 
his  life ;  but  as  there  were  nearly  three  days,  in  which 
the  religious  compliment  was  unneceffary,  all  thought 
thcmfelves  at  liberty,  during  that  welcome  period,  to 

iS  Cry  havock  I  and  let  loofe  the  dogs  of  war."   K* 
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and  in  fome  meafure,  confined  it,  within  a 
certain  reftraint.(Vj  Philip  the  fair  went  one 
ftep  farther:  he  forbad  altperfons  to  affume 
this  barbarous  right,  whilft  he  exercifed  it 
himfelf ;  and  pretended  that  whenfoever  he 
waged  war,,  it  was  entrufted  folely  to  him,  as 
by  an  exclufive  power.f^J  The  eftablim- 
ment  of  Bailliages,(e)  and  the  progrefs  of 
their  jurifdi&ions  under  Saint  Lewis,  and  his 

fuc- 


(c)  The  ordinance  iffued  in  1 245,  by  Saint  Lewis, 
was  called  the  royal  quarantine,  or  truce.  It  forbad 
the  next  heirs  of  the  perfun  murdered,  to  revenge  his 
death,  until  forty  days  after  the  commifiion  of  the 
crime.  Whofoever  tranfgrelfed  this  ftatute,  was  to  be 
tried,  and  punifhed  by  the  judge  ordinary,  as  a  traito^ 
confpiring  againft  the  public  peace.     K- 

(d)  This  regulation  of  Philip  the  fair  paffed  in  1 296,: 
and  miferable  indeed  muft  have  been  the  lot  of  that 
nation,  where  it  was  the  general  wifh  that  the  fovereign 
might  be  involved  in  war,  left  the  nobles  ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  renew  their  hoftilities.,    K. 

(e)  As  it  was  not  polfible  either  for  the  prince  to  de- 
cide every  caufe  in  perfon,  or  confine  the  determination 
of  them  to  one  court,  Baillis  were  appointed.  They 
held  a  monthly  affize,  at  which  they  heared  the  com- 
plaints of  thefubjedts,  and  adminiftered  juftice  to  each; 
they  watched,  alfo,  over  the  conduct  of  the  provofts  of 
the  nobles,  and  prevented  their  fvverving  from  their 
duty.  At  the  expiration  of  every  four  months,  they 
delivered  an  account  of  their  adminillration,  and  of 
the  ftate  of  their  province,  to  the  royal  council,     K, 
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fucceflbrs ;  the  erection  of  different  tribunals, 
in  which  the  caufes  which  were  ufually   de- 
cided by  fingle  combat,  were  carried  thither 
by  appeal  $  enfranchifements ;    the  privileges 
granted  r.o  the  commons,  the  firft  reftitutions 
made  to  injured  humanity,  in  fhort,  the  na- 
tional affemblies,  where  all  claffes  of  the  ci- 
tizens were  reprefented,  and  where  they  might 
complain  of  grievances,  and  demand  a  re- 
medy ;    thefe  were   the   retrograde  motions, 
by  which  fuch  frenzy  approached  to  reafon. 
And  wh.o  is   there  that  will  not  pity  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  when  he  perceives  that 
their  firft  laws  are  laws  of  pacification?  in 
France,  we  may  obferve  the  peace  of  God,  in 
England,  the  peace  of  the  king,  in  Germany, 
the  peace  of  the  public,  &c.     The  firft  con- 
ventions., to  which  it  was  neceflary  that  thefe 
Beings,  all  fimilar,  all  ifTuing  from  the  fame 
origin,  fhould  agree,  were  no  longer  to  kill 
each  other, 

It  muft,  undoubtedly,  be  curious  to.  trace 
the  different  paths,  through  which  proceeded 
thefe  returns  toreafon,,     Ab.be  Terajfon(f)  hath 

in- 

(f)  If  I  miitake  not,  the  Chevalier  alludes  to  a  trea- 
tife,  entitled  "  the  application  of  philofophy,  to  every 

objeft 
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ingenioufly  remarked,  that  in  the  purfuit  of 
methodical  fciences,  application  was  all  which 
was  neceffary  to  direct  mankind  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  •,  fo  that  in  their  progrefs, 
they  were  conducted  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge j  whereas  in  logical  fciences,  they  were 

object  of  reafon  and  underrtanding."  In  this  field* 
Terafibn  hath  gained  more  honour,  than  in  his  conteil 
with  the  admirers  of  the  immortal  Homer.  It  hath  beer* 
juflly  obferved,  that  his  "  diflertation  againft  the  Iliad," 
is  full  of  paradoxes  and  whimfical  ideas ;  a  duller  of 
falfe  metaphyfics,  in  which  he  coldly  analyfes  what 
Ihould  have  been  felt  with  tranfport.  "  Sethos,"  a 
moral  romance,  is  written  by  this  author.  Although 
acknowledged  to  poflefs  great  merit,  yet  the  reception 
which  it  met  with  in  France,  was  not  anfwerable  to  his 
expectations.  This  work  muft,  however,  be  deemed: 
valuable,  fo  long  as  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Egypt 
fhall  continue  to  compofe  a  part  of  it.  Such  a  picture 
commands  our  approbation  ;  and  we  are  induced  to 
think  with  d'  Alembert,  that  "  Tacitus  mult  have 
admired  it,  and  Plato  have  called  on  every  fovereign  to 
view  it  with  attention."  Terafibn  tranflated  with  much, 
fidelity  and  elegance,  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  wrote, 
alfo,  "  reflections  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Law." 
The  opulence  to  which  the  fchemes  of  this  remarkable 
adventurer  had  raifed  the  good  Abbe,  was  unable  to 
corrupt  the  honeft  fimplicity  of  his  manners.  "  I  will 
anfwer  for  myfelf,  (fuid  he)  as  far  as  a  million."  His 
intimates  would  have  anfwered  for  him,  at  far  as  twenty 
times  the  fum.     Terafibn  died  in  1750. 
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conftantly  obliged  to  pafs  through  what  was 
falie,  before  they  could  arrive  at  what  was 
true.(|-)  This  reflection  is  not  lefs  applicable 
to  politics,  than  to  philofophy.  To  remedy 
ablurdities,  what  abfurdities  have  been  adop- 
ted !  how  rotten,  how  corrupted  were  the 
pillars,  defigned  to  prop  fuch  tottering 
fabrics  ! 

The  feodal  government  exifted  in  France, 
in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  nearly 
in  the  fame  degree,  and  under  the  fame  forms* 
How  were  thefe  ftates,  by  the  effect  of  fi- 
milar  principles,  thrown  into  fuch  different 
refulting  confequences  ?  thefe  are  aftonifhing 
circumftances.  Amidft  the  fhocks  to  which 
England  was  expofed,  the  feodal  fyftem  main- 
tained its  ground  ;  the  great  vaifals  took  arms 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  rights  ;  they  ren- 
dered thofe  rights  more  extenfive,  more  fa- 
ered,  and  more  decided :  from  hence,  arofe 
that  government  of  property  and  representa- 
tion* 

(g)  It  may  with  propriety  be  faid,  that  whenfoever 
the  mind  can  make  herfelf  miftrefs  of  the  truth,  th? 
worlt  is  over.  In  this  refpedt,  fhe  reiembles  a  fwallovr, 
which,  being  confined  within  a  room,  ftrikes  itfelf  an 
hundred  times  againft  the  wainfcot,  or  the  deling,  be- 
fore it  can  difcover  the  window,  which  fome  beneiicieat 
hand  hath  thrown  open  to  facilitate  its  efcape> 
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tion,  that  free  and  half-democratical  govern- 
ment which  fubfifts  at  prefent. 

In  France,  far  from  maintaining  the  an-* 
cient  conftitution,  new  forms  were  introduced  :• 
the  fiates  general,  (where  the  whole  nation* 
no  longer  reprefentcd  by  a.  military  arifto- 
cracy,  appeared  in  the  perfons  of  its  deputies,) 
were  fubftituted  in  the  place  of,  or,  (if  it  bo 
a  more  proper  expreffion)  mingled  with  the 
feodal  iyftem.  In  the  room  of  thofe  Clerks  ± 
thofe  aiTeffors  who  aftiited  the  Suzerain,  02 
lord  paramount,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  fovereign  courts  were  eftablifhed, 
which,  being  conftant,  and  permanent,  formed 
bodies  of  magiftracy,  and  foon  became  the 
depofitaries  of  the  laws ;  the  nation  was  ac-- 
cuilomed  to  frequent  aflembhes,  judges,  and 
laws,  and  hence  proceeded  an.  abfokjte  mor. 
Barclay. 

In  Germany,  ignorance,  ferocity-,  difien>- 
tion,  and  a  rival  fpirit,  kept  alive-  by  the  ba- 
lance of  powers,  were  of  longer  duration, 
than  elfevvhere  •,  force  decided  every  thing, 
and  amono-fl  the  members  of  the  (late,  force 
was  the  perpetual  alternative  :  where  minds 
were  fo  fharpened  by  divifions,  no  unanimity, 
no  profpect  of  reconciliation  could  zr'.te,  and 

ilQP-CQ 
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h'ertce  proceeded  the  prefent  Germanic  govern- 
ment, that  is  to  fay,  the  mod  coherent  and 
regular  political  fyrtem. 

In  Italy,  two  tyrants,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  fucceffbrs,  the  one  of  the  Cafars^ 
and  the  other  of  Saint  Peter,  incefTantly  con- 
tended for  ablblute  power-,  it  was  for  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,  that  they  fought:  after  long 
wars,  much  icandal,  and  numerous  atrocities, 
there  arofe  a  multitude  of  republics,  and  of 
little  tyrants :  a  government  fimilar  to  the 
government  of  Greece,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  and  his  fucCefTors. 

Thefe  are  exceedingly  ftrange  events,  and 
acting  in  direct  oppofition  to  their  principles* 
To  account  for  them,  but  few  words  are  ne- 
ceffary.  In  England,  the  firft  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Great,  againft  the  Crown  \ 
in  France,  the  firft  complaints  were  made  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  People,  againft  the 
Great ;  in  Germany,  the  election  of  the  Em- 
perors having  been  confirmed,  it  became  the 
means  of  confirming,  in  its  turn,  the  rank  to 
which  all  the  Great  might  pretend,  and  the 
rights,  which  all  the  Great  were  willing  to 
maintain  ;  in  Italy,  the  competition  of  So- 
vereigns, the  viciffitudes  of  their  power,  and, 
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in  particular,  the  inequality  between  their 
forces  and  their  claims,  allowed  the  weaker 
ftates  a  time  to  rife,  and  to  fecure  themfelves* 
The  fuccours  implored  from  every  quarter, 
gave  birth  to  an  increafe  of  privileges  •,  amidfl 
thefe  civil  diffentions,  the  cities  eftabliihed 
their  freedom*  and  nepotifm  augmented  the 
principalities. 

In  England,  the  Great,  armed  againft  their 
kings,  imagined  it  neceffary  to  bring  over  to 
their  party,  the  burghers,  and,  particularly 
the  commercial  towns.  They  flipulated  for 
frefh  privileges  in  favour  of  this  order  of  ci- 
tizens, already  countenanced  by  the  fovereigns, 
who  were  defirous  (as  was  the  cafe  in  France) 
of  oppofmg  them  to  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  barons,  and  who  were  not  wanting  in 
making  them  pay  for  their  immunities.  The 
Great  Charter  having  been  acknowledged  as 
a  general  law,  and  the  execution  of  it  infured 
by  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  guar- 
dians, always  affembled,  always  in  action, 
under  the  name  of  confervators  of  the  public 
liberties,  (a  wile  precaution,  to  which  this 
Charter  is  indebted  for  its  permanence,)  the 
barons   were  formed  into  two  claifes,    the 

great 
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great  barons,  and  the  lefTer  barons.(^)  The 
public  tranquility  being  fettled,  an  attendance 
in  parliament  became  bnrdenfome,  and  ex- 
penfive  ;  the  richer!  of  the  barons  alone  were 
able  to  fupport  it,  and  the  lefTer  barons, 
either  neglected,  or  incurious  as  to  public 
affairs,  were  foon  blended  with  the  fimple 
knights, (z)  and  appeared  more  anxious  to 
avoid  a  feat  in  parliament,  than  to  enjoy  the 
firft  rank  in  it.  But  the  kings,  constantly 
attentive  to  thofe  two  important  objects,  the 

hu- 

(h)  See  Hume's  hift.  of  Engl.  v.  2.  pag.  85*  S?c. 

(i)  Knights  of  the  fhire.  This  is  the  origin  of 
what  the  Englifh  call  Gentry  :  but  the  idea  which  this 
word,  in  Englifh,  prefents  to  us,  doth  not  at  all  cor- 
refpond  with  that  idea,  which  we  (the  French)  affix  to 
it.  After  William  had  confifcated  all  the  Englifh  lands, 
and  given  them  to  the  Normans,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Baronies,  or  Grand- fiefs,  the  Normans  con- 
verted feveral  parts  of  their  fiefs  into  fub-feoffments, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  eftablifhment  of  vaffals  of  a  k- 
cond  order.  The  firft  called  Chief-tenants  were  in 
number  about  700.  The  others,  who  held  of  the  king- 
knights  fees,  were  in  number  60,215.  In  point  of  ori- 
gin, the  relation  feems  to  fubfifl  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  in  France  fub- feoffments  did  not  imply  de- 
gradation, fince  even  the  kings  did  homage  to  their  fub- 
jefts  for  their  arriere-fiefs.  The  cafe  was  otherwife  in 
England.  And  it  is  this  which  eftablifhed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
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humiliation  of  the  Great,  and  the  increafe  of 
the  revenue,  conceived  the  expedient  of  op~ 
pofing  to  the  nobi!ity,  the  competition  of 
inferior  powers.  Edward  the  firfi  directed 
the  fheriffs,  or  firft  magiftrates  of  the  coun- 
ties^ to  return  two  knights,  or  gentlemen  of 
each  county,  to  parliament ;  thefe  laft  did  not 
difdain  to  fit  with  the  burgefTes;f£)  the  two 
orders  acted  as  if  they  were  mutually  en- 
gaged in  one  common  caufe  ;  they  prefented 
petitions,  plans  of  reformation,  &c.  The 
kings  having  attended  to  them,  they  acquired 
{lability  from  fuccefs ;  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
was  formed  the  Hoitfe  of  Commons,  which  of 
all  portions  of  the  Britifh  government,  is  the 
portion  the  mo  ft  founded  on  reafon,  and  the 
mod  favourable  to  property. 

What  dreams  of  blood  have  flowed  to  ce- 
ment the  edifice  we  now   behold !  an  edifice 

at 

(k)  It  was,  however,  long  before  the  knights  and 
bnrgeflcs  compofed  the  fame  houfe :  if  we  can  credit 
Mr,  Carte,  who  was  exceedingly  circumfpect  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  parliamentary  rolls,  thefe  two  orders 
were  not  united,  until  the  16th  of  Ed.  3.  (fee  hilt.  v« 
z.  p.  451-)  even  at  a  more  advanced  period,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  fecond,  their  union  was  not  final. 
(See  Cotton,  p.  193.  .  ,  .  Hume,  hilt.  vol.  2.  8vo. 
p.  286.     K. 
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at  once  magnificent  and  folid,  but  which  rifes 
tin  a  Gothic  bafis,  and  the  proportions  of 
which  arraign  its  rude  original.  And  yet 
how  ftrikingly  foever  the  fhapelefs  plan  of  its 
foundations,  and  thofe  beauties  with  which  it 
hath  been  fince  adorned,  may  be  contracted, 
it  prefents  to  us  a  kind  of  unity,  or  rather 
of  continuity.  It  is  the  front  of  the  old 
Louvre,  decorated  with  the  colonnade  of  Per- 
rault  ;(j)  but  it  is  not  that  confufed  heap  of 
Vol.  II.  F  paltry 

(I)  The  entrance  into  the  Louvre,  the  model  of  the 
triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  An- 
toine,  and  the  obfervatory,  may  probably  tranfmit  the 
name  of  Perrault  to  fome  more  din-ant  asra,  in  which 
the  wretched  fatire  of  Boileau  fhall  have  been  totally 
forgotten:  furely,  wit,  humour,  judgment,  and  every 
thing  but  ill  nature,  deferted  the  French  Juvenal,  when 
he  compofed  this  vulgar  line  ; 

"  Soyez  plutot  macon,  ii  c'eft  Votre  talent." 

The  attempt  which  Boileau  made  to  rob  this  architect 
of  the  reputation  of  having  planned  fuch  true  monu- 
ments of  his  tafte,  was  an  involuntary  confeffion  that 
he  admired  his  works*  though  he  difliked  the  artiftj, 
Perrault  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  a  fkilful  phy- 
iician :  in  the  latter  chara&er,  Boileau  acknowledged 
that  he  had  faved  his  life.  How  grateful  the  good  poet 
was,  the  reader  hath  already  Teen.  Perrault  died  in 
1688.  His  "  tranilation  of  Vitruvius,"  with  notes, 
and  his  "account  of  feveral  machines,"  of  his. own 
invention,  are  valuable  works.    K. 
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paltry  buildings,  of  {hops  and  mean  houfes* 
tacked  to,  or  rather  mixed  with  an  ancient 
palace ;  it  is  not  that  incredible  irregularity, 
flill  perceptible  in  our  capital,  and  our  po- 
lity  I  explain  myfelf. 

We  mull  have  perceived  how  the  govern- 
ment of  England  hath  been  infenfibly  modi- 
fied, by  conftantly  prelerving  the  firfh  prin- 
ciples of  its  conflitution,  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  The  parliament  is,  indeed,  di- 
vided into  two  houfes,  but  if  the  commons 
acquire  a  power  equal  to  the  power  of  the 
lords,  this  is  'always  the  refult  of  the  fame 
fyftem,  a  new  branch  (hooting  forth  from  the 
fame  trunk.  In  France,  the  cafe  is  totally 
different.  The  people,  harraffed  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Great,  and  a  general  anarchy, 
had  recourfe  to  the  royal  authority.  The 
heroic  aclions  of  Philip  Auguftus,  and  the 
moral  virtues  of  Saint  Lewis,  juftified  this 
confidence :  but  Philip  the  Fair,  a  ralh  poli- 
tician, an  ambitious  monarch,  and  an  infa- 
tiable  fovereign,  icon  rendered  the  people 
fenfible  of  their  delufion. 

Before  I  proceecT  farther,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  the  feodal  government 
of  France  differed  from  the  feodal  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  England,  in  that,  this  laft  had  pre- 
ferred its  alTemblies,  or  parliaments.  Now, 
aiTemblies  are  the  fources  of  all  liberty  ;  it  is 
immaterial  what  the  laws  and  cuftoms  are  5 
every  nation  which  is  reprefented,  every  body 
which  is  affembled,  mull,  in  the  end,  ac- 
quire a  great  political  power.  In  Frances 
the  new  feodal  government,  or  (not  to  lofe 
the  idea}  the  feodal  government  of  the  fe- 
cond  epocha,  had  been  much  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  in  deftroying  every  trace  of  the  ancient 
feodal  government.  When  Philip  the  Fairs 
therefore,  in  confequence  of  his  extortions, 
his  alterations  of  the  coin,  and  his  difputes 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  imagined  it  ne- 
celTary  to  convene  the  nation,  he  was  led  to 
the  introduction  of  three  novelties,  which 
have  occafioned  his  reign  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  very  interefling  epoch  in  hiftory.  Firft, 
he  aiTembled  the  nation,  under  a  civil  form, 
which  bore  no  refemblance  to  thofe  parlia- 
ments, to  thofe  fields  of  May,  from  whence 
iffued  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians  and  the 
Carlovingians/#z)  Secondly,  he  fummoned 
F_2 the 

(m)  Pafquier,  in   his  "  Recherches  de  la  France," 
doth  not  exprefs   any   very  great  efteem  for  thefe  new 
States-general.     Every  afTembly  (he  obferves)   was  be- 
come 
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the  order  of  Burghers  to  his  aiTembly,  and 
gave  them  the  title  of  the  third  EJlate.  Lafl> 
ly,  he  eftablifhed,  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  in  four  parts  of  his  kingdom,  fettled 
courts  of  juftice,  which  we  now  call  parlia- 
ments. 

It  appears  that  in  France,  as  in  England' 
the  nobility  were  likely  to  lofe  fome  influence 
by  the  intervention  of  the  third  eftate,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  •,  but  in  re- 
turn, much  was  wanting,  to  enable  our  com- 
mons to  arrive  at  that  confequence,  which 

was 

become  notorious,  on  account  of  fome  national  facri- 
fice  ;  and  if  it  be  pretended,  that  the  councils  have  all 
lopped  away  fornething,  from  the  papal  authority ;  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  States-general  have  all  yield- 
ed fornething,  to  the  avarice  of  kings. 

Of  the  "Recherches,"  &c.  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  1665,  is  the  bell.  A  livelinefs  of  imagination,  pe- 
culiar to  the  author,  makes  us  endure  the  antiquated 
roughnefs  of  his  ftile.  When  he  praifes,  as  when  he 
cenfures,  he  is  frequently  too  violent ;  yet  much  of 
what  he  advances  may  be  relied  on.  His  "  Catechifm 
of  the  Jefuits,"  will  be  admired  by  all,  except  them- 
felves.  CiararTe,  a  brother  of  the  order,  infulted  his 
memory,  in  a  book,  called,  "  Recherches  des  re- 
cherches," with  a  degree  of  virulence,  which  bordered 
on  infanity.  Pafquier  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
died  in  1615.  He  was  attorney-general  to  the  chamber 
of  accounts,  under  Henry  the  Third.     K. 
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was  enjoyed   by  the  commons  of  England. 
There,  they  had  for  their  model,  for  their 
object   of  emulation,    the   houfe   of    peers, 
whofe  power  was  conftant  and  acknowledged. 
"With  us,  the  commons  feemed  aftonifhed  at 
the  part  which  they  were  to  play  ;•  like  fome 
Inferior,  admitted    to  the  table   of  a  great 
man,  they  thought  themielves.  obliged  to  re- 
pay, with    mean   flattery,    the  new   honour 
conferred    upon   them.     Belides,    the   flates 
were  but  feldom  called  together;  their  meet- 
ing was.  alfo  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  fo- 
vereign,    who-  was    cautious   of    convening 
them,  unlefs  he  had  the  ftrongerl  reafons.ta 
imagine,  that  they  would  be  all  compliance  ; 
or  unlefs  the  public  affairs   were  fo  urgent, 
that  no  time   could   be  facrificed  to  debates. 
Thus  then,  thefe  afiemblies  rather  contribut- 
ed to  make  the  feodal  government,  than  to 
eitabliih  a  reprefentative  government-,    aad 
the  royal  power  alone  profited   by  thefe  alte- 
rations.. 

Neverthelefs  a  counterpoife,  a  new  refift- 
ance  arofe  from  the  midft  of  this  authority. 
The  counfellors  of.  the  king,  his  affiftants  in 
the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  whom  he  had  fe- 
Je&ed  from  the  three  orders  of  the  (late,  to 
F  3  fecond 
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fecond  him  in  this  function,  (I  fpeak  of  hirn» 
as  Sovereign,  and  Lord  Paramount"  the  per- 
fons,  in  fhort,  who  compofed  the  royal  court, 
were  foon  converted  into  a  fettled  tribunal^ 
the  commiffions  of  theie  counsellors,  which 
at  firfl  were  removeable,  having    been   ren- 
dered  perpetual,    the    parliament    perceived 
themfelves  erected   into   a   body,  which   de- 
rived dignity  from   their  employments,  and 
weight  from  their  liability.     They  were  alio 
a  frefh  check  on  the  nobility  -3  for  prejudice 
and  ignorance   kept  the  Great,  at  a  diftance 
from  the   magiftracy  •,  whiift  the  judges   of 
the  third  eftate,  whom  they  eclipfed,  were 
invefled    with   the    whole    adminiitration    of 
public  affairs,  and   unable   to  equal,  fought 
at  leaft  to  humble  them. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  lower  the  afcendancy 
of  the  clergy.  Clerks  and  bifliops  enjoyed 
feats  in  parliament ;  as  they  were  better  in- 
flrucled  than  the  barons,  they  were  more  em- 
barrafiing  to  the  members  of  the  law.  And 
thefe,  anxious  to  monopolize  knowledge, 
were  for  removing  fuch  troublefome  compe- 
titors. Thus,  from  the  very  origin  of  the 
parliament,  fprang  up  that  antipathy  againfb 
the  clergy,  which,  in  length  of  time,  be- 
came 
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came  the  fafety  of  the  ftate :  but  this  is  fo- 
reign to  the  fubject,  and  it  is  fufficient  to 
advert  to  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  we  may  obferve  that 
the  government  of  France  hath,  amidft  its 
variations,  loft  many  more  traces  of  its  ori- 
ginal, than  the  government  of  England.  If 
the  reader  be  defirous  of  forming  ajuft  idea 
of  the  government  of  France,  he  rauft  never 
forget  that  the  parliaments,  or  affemblies  in 
the  field  of  May,  the  States-general  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  his  fuccefibrs,  and  the  courts 
of  juftice,  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of 
parliaments,  are  three  objects  which  do  not 
bear  the  lead  relation  to  each  other. 

In  Germany,  the  feodal  government,  hav- 
ing been  maintained  in  its  full  fyftem,  and 
even  with  fome  kind  of  exaggeration,  it  is 
eafy  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  The  ftate 
of  Germany  is  what  the  ftate  of  France  muft 
have  proved,  had  the  crown  been  elective, 
had  Philip  Auguftus,  and  Saint  Lewis,  neg- 
lected to  protect  the  people  againft  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  barons  j  in  fhort,  had  public 
and  folemn  acts,  fuch  as  the  Golden  Bull,  the 
profane  peace,  the  peace  of  religion,  and  the 
Imperial  capitulations ;  defined  and  fettled  the 
F  4.  chief 
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chief  rights  of  the  Prince   and   the  Nation^ 
The  German  empire  may  be  confidered  as  a. 
great  C\ub(n)  of  fovereigns,  who   have  fub- 
jecled  themfelves   to   ftricyb  rules   and  chofen 
one  of  their  number  to  take  the  great  chair, 
and   ad    as   prefident.     The    rights  of   the 
princes  are  fpecified  with  tolerable  precifion  •, 
the  rights  of  the  people   are  the   moft  fre- 
quently negiecled.     Some  little  ufurpation  is 
eafily    fuppreffed  ;  but   if  a   powerful  vaflal. 
enters  the  lifts,  the  armies  alone  are  to  de- 
cide privileges,  with   this    fingle   difference, 
that  they  are  preceded  by  a  ftronger  advanced 
guard  of  manifeftos,  dehortations,  &c.  There, 
as  elfewhere,  may  be  perceived  a  mixture  of 
cuftom  and  of  reafon,  fome   laws  preferved 
becaufe  they  were  good,  and  others  becaufe 
they  were   ancient.     The  peace  of  Manfter 
and  the  capitulation  of  Francis  the  Firft,  are 

works 


(/;)  A  fet  of  Englifiimen,  who  generally  meet  in  ta- 
verns and  coffeehoufes.  The  rules  of  thefe  focieties  are 
always  written,  and  hung  up  in  the  club-room.  There, 
as  in  moft  other  Englifh  affemblies,  a  prefident  is  named, 
who  fits  in  an  elevated  arm  chair,  and  who,  by  his 
office,  fomewhat  refembles  their  Speaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  The  reader  muft  have  recollected  the, 
charming  papers  on  this  fubjecl:,  written  by  Steele  and, 
Addifbn,  in  the  Spectator. 
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works  of  reflection,  which  maintain  their 
fplendour,  a  mid  ft  works  of  prejudice,  as  a 
fine  ftatue  preferves  its  beauties,  though  con- 
fined within  an  old  lumber  room.  The 
qiieftjon.  is,  whether  the  Germanic  govern- 
ment renders  the  people  more  happy.  I 
agree  that  it  may  prevent  the  Count  ds  la  Lipps 
from  killing  the  deer  of  the  Count  de  Waldeck  *9 
and  the  Count  de  Neurvied  from  coining  bafe 
money  •,  but  it  alfo  deprives  Germany  of  fine 
roads,  of  canals,  of  arts,  and  of  riches.  It 
maintains  more  than  an  hundred  little  courts, 
but  fuffers  the  people  to  languifh  under  op- 
preffion.  Here,  guard-houfes  fupply  the 
place  of  manufacluries;  and  when  we  have  fee n 
Frails  1 canonefTes,  centinels  and  game-keepers, 
we  may  form  fQrnef  idea  of  the  greater  pare 
of  Germany. 

As  to  Italy,  alternately  torn  and  divided  by 
emperors,  popes,  Normans,  kings  of  Arragon 
and  kings  of  France,  its  only  claim  to  our  no- 
tice arifes  from  its  prefenting  us  with  two  ce- 
lebrated .republics,  one  of  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  conftant  in  its  principles.  The 
reader  will  at.  once  guefs,  that  I  mean  the  re- 
public of  Venice :  but  this  refpedabk  com- 
monwealth, fituated  between  the  Turk,  the 

pope, 
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,  pope,  and  the  emperor,  mould  have  formed 
its  conftitution,  agreeably  to  its  political  fitua- 
tiom  Arifing  from  the  midft  of  the  waters, 
and  almoft  within  the  bofom  of  the  ocean, 
its  origin  was  owing;  to  tear,  its  preservation 
to  miftruft.  To  keep  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, and  flavery,  to  Icatter  divifions  fufpi- 
cions  and  accufations  amongft  the  lenators, 
to  act  inceffantly  as  if  the  next  inilant,  or  the 
day  following,  were  to  open  with  a  confpi- 
racy,  to  change  the  adminiftration  into  a  for- 
midable polity,  are  the  principles  which  Ve- 
nice drew  from  her  dangers,  and  to  which 
ihe  ftill  adheres,  in  the  moments  cf  tranquil 
lity,  and  fuccefs. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  propofe  thefe  queftions. 
What  hath  been  the  origin  of  all  which  ex- 
ifts  at  prefent  ?  What  fyftem  could  have 
been'  raifed  on  the  foundations  which  remain-* 
ed  to  us  ?  Our  governments,  cur  constitu- 
tions have  taken  their  fource  from  barbarifrn 
itfelf,  and  were  formed  in  ignorance.  Our 
monarchies  are  old,  but  our  reaibn  is  ftill 
young.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  darknefs  which 
hath  covered  the  earth,  from  Conilantine  to 
the  Medicis  ;,  the  bright  days  of  Athens,  and 
of  Rome,  have  been   fucceeded  by  a  night 

of 
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of  twelve  hundred  years.  But  unlike  the 
wakening  of  Epimenides,  hath  been  the 
wakening  of  philofophy.  Scarcely  had  the 
agreeable  arts  roufed  her  from  her  {lumber, 
fcarcely  were  her  eyes  opened,  when  fhe  per- 
ceived that  things  were  hovering  near  the 
fame  point,  where  me  had  left  them.  In 
the  time  of  Conftantine,  the  rational  fciences 
were  neglected,  and  the  ftudy  of  nature  gave 
place  to  the  ftudy  of  words.  All  minds 
were  pofiefied  with  a  pafiion  for  frivolous 
controverfies,  and  empty  fubtleties.  This 
too  was  the  cafe,  about  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. Scarcely  had  mankind  begun  to  think, 
and  to  write,  when  the  ftrft  bloifoms  of  rea- 
fon  were  nipped  by  theological  and  metaphy- 
sical difputes.  It  may  be  faid,  that  from 
Erafmus,  to  Defcartes,  the  human  under- 
Handing  was  engaged  in  little  elfe,  '  but 
fharpening  its  faculties.  It  will,  however, 
be  proper,  before  we  purfue  thefe  reflections^ 
to  fix  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
paft  ages,  and  to  enquire  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  fociety,,  under  the  government  of 
our  anceftors. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     II. 


The  hot  of  Humanity  at  the  beginning  of  the: 
French  monarchy ,  and  under  the  feodal  go-\ 
vernment. 


1  HIS  chapter  will  be  fhort :  where  the- 
fubject  is  fo  ftriking,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  in- 
veftigated,  it  were  injurious  to  the  reader,  to 
deem  it  neceffary  to  afhft  his  judgment.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs,  in  this  place,  to 
complain  againft  the  enthufiaftic  admiration 
of  the  paft  ages.  It  was  requifite  to  have 
recourfe  to  argument,  in  advancing  that  Ly- 
curgus  Solon,  and  Numa,  did  not  discover  the 
beft  poffible  fyftem  of  legiflation  ;  but,  is  a 
long  difcuflion  wanting  to  make  us,  the  other 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  civilized  Weljh(a),  deplore  our  in- 
fancy, efteem  our  puberty,  and  conceive 
hopes  of  our  maturity  ? 

The  French  monarchy,  eftabliihed  by  war, 
feems  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  perpetual 
war.  The  divifions  of  dominions,  thofe  ri- 
diculous teftaments  by  which  our  princes  be- 
queathed their  kingdoms,  like  their  trinkets, 
have  proved  a  fource  of  boundlefs  quarrels^ 
in  the  profecution  of  which,  the  ties  of  blood 
have  been  defiled  with  blood,  uncles  have 
murdered  nephews,  brothers  have  torn  each 
other  in  pieces,  and  arTaflinations,  and  pitched 
battles  have,  by  turns,  contended  for  the 
difpofal  of  the  throne.  Scarcely  were  thefe 
fanguinary  and  divided  members  re-united 
under  the  fame  chief,  when  this  chief  be- 
came 

(0)  Walkn,  or  Welfch,  a  term  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, fignifying  firangers,  hath  been  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  the  Celta?, 
or  as  they  were  called  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  the 
Gauls.  The  Saxons  gave  the  appellation  of  Welfh  to 
our  South-Britons,  feveral  of  whom,  not  underftanding 
the  Englifh  tongue,  are  ignorant  that  their  country  is 
named  Wales,  and  flile  it  Cycary,  or  the  ancient  land. 
Many  other  nations,  alfo,  underfbod  by  the  word 
Welfh,  bodies  of  emigrants,  (as  the  Gauls  frequently 
were)  driven  either  by  neceffity,  or  choice,  in  queft  of 
new  Settlements.    &, 
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came  abandoned  •,  and,  as  in  Poland,  when 
the  equeftrian  order  terminate  their  conflicts, 
the  fervants  of  the  Great  engage  in  ibme  in- 
ferior fkirmifh,  fo,  in  France,  when  kings 
had  been  iubdued,  the  parties,  to  fupport 
the  broils  of  their  domeftics,  rufhed  on  to 
mutual  deftruction.  This  was  not  all :  whilft. 
the  nation  was  exhaufted,  and  ambitious 
Mayors  ftiil  diiputed  for  the  reins  of  power, 
a  troop  of  northern  plunderers  poured  in,  to 
bear  away  thoie  riches,  which  proved  the 
whole  of  their  poffeffions.  The  monks,  and 
priefts,  whofe  cunning  conftantly  increafes 
in  proportion  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  people,  had  found  time,  whilft  the  fol- 
diers  were  fighting,  to  amafs  all  the  treaJures. 
This  facility  of  difcovering  vaft  riches  col- 
lected together,  and  of  making  fuch  lucky 
ilrokes,  held  out  a  temptation  to  invafion, 
and  effected  the  ruin  of  France,  continually 
deftined  to  be  the  victim  of  religion.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  great  prince  arofe.  The  glo- 
rious honour  conferred  on  Charlemagne, 
whofe  name  adorns  the  calendar,  but  whofe 
canonization  did  not  render  the  people  hap- 
pier, hath  been  cruelly  requited  in  the  events 
of  the  fucceeding  reigns.  Soon,  the  mo- 
narchy, 
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mrchy,  fplit  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  produced 
war  and  calamity  under  a  thoufand  different 
forms.  At  length,  anarchy  became  fome- 
what  moderated,  and  feemed  under  the  firft 
kings  of  the  Capetian  race  to  be  refolved  into 
fome  kind  of  fyftem.  Then,  might  have 
been  perceived  the  dawnings  of  a  ftate,  a 
nation  -,  but  the  frenzy  for  engaging  in  the 
Crufades  ftarted  up  to  obftruct  its  progrefs, 
and  plunged  humanity  into  new  misfortunes. 
The  flower  of  the  Wejiern  people,  taking 
with  them  whatfoever  riches  they  poffeffed, 
prepared  to  meet  death  in  .Pakjiine.  This 
fury  became  epidemical  ;  it  inflamed  even 
that  timid  age,  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
which  are  gentlenefs  and  imbecility  :  armies 
of  children  abandoned  their  country,  and 
went  alio  to  periih  immaturely  in  the  Eair, 
like  thofe  fwarms  of  locufts  which,  driven 
by  the  wind  propitious  to  the  labourers,  are 
drowned  within  the  bofom  of  the  waters. 
But  when  the  minds  of  men  were  once  on 
fire,  it  was  not  neceffary  that  the  tomb  of 
Chrift  mould  have  adminiftered  fuel  to  their 
zeal.  Muft  we  call  up  the  mocking  expedi- 
tion of  Simon  de  Montfort  againft  the  Albi- 
genfes  5  (fixty  thoufand  fouls  flaughtcred  with- 
in 
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ill  one  city//) )  feven  thoufand  of  whom  fled  fof 
ihelter  into  the  church)  and  that  abominable 
feries  of  barbarities,  which  outflripped  the 
excefTes  of  the  other   Crufades,  as  every  civil 

war  is  more  cruel  than  an  exterior  war 

A  m  id  ft 

(p)  Beziers ;  when  the  Crufaders  began  the  aflault, 
they  afked  the  abbot  of  Citeauxj  how  they  were  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  Catholics  from  the  heretics  ?  His  reply 
was,  "  kill  all,  God  will  know  his  own." 

"  As  mildnefs  could  only  have  irritated  the  Albi- 
genfes,  Simon  de  Montfort*  the  Gideon  of  the  Lord, 
to  fpread  a  falutary  terror  amongft  the  reft,  condemned 
every  prifoner  either  to  the  fire,  or  the  fvvord.  How 
was  this  celeftial  Sagittarius  dreaded  by  thofe  heretics, 
againft  whom  the  thunderbolt  of  Papal  excommunica- 
tions had  been  fo  juftly  darted  !  The  pious  catholics 
revered  him  as  a  demi-god.  Having  been  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  by  an  arrow  fhot  from  the  walls  of  Thou- 
loufe,  which  he  was  then  befieging,  he  would  have  re- 
tired to  his  tent,  when  a  woman  difcharged  a  ftone  at 
him  from  a  mangonel,  or  petrary,  with  fuch  violence, 
that  his  head  was  quite  fevered  from  his  body.  Thus 
fell  this  valiant,  wife,  and  worthy  man,  deferving  of 
a  nobler  fate.  So  ardent  was  his  zeal,  fo  pure  was  his 
devotion,  that  we  may  compare  him  to  the  flames 
arifing  from  the  facred  incenfe,  the  firft,  and  lateft 
fparks  of  which  perfume  and  grace  the  altars  of  the 
deity." The  indignation  of  the  reader  is  al- 
ready roufed,  and  the  leaft  comment  on  this  deteftable 
defcription  is  unneceflary  :  that  it  was  written  fo  lately 
as  in  the  laft  century,  feems  a  melancholy  proof,  that 
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Amidft  this  alternative  of  dittant  calamities, 
iind  interior  troubles,  the  fole  hope  of  France, 
the  fole  humane  and  bountiful  king,^)  at- 
tacked in  his  turn  by  the  general  contagion, 
grew  eager  to  depart,  and  bury  in  Egypt, 
himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  treafures.  When 
Vol.  IT.  G  re- 


of  every  fpecies  of  inhuman  prejudices,  the  prejudices 
of  religion  are  the  moll  inextinguilhable.  The  above- 
cited  account  is  an  unexaggerated  tranflation  From  the 
abridgment  of  the  life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  written 
by  Mr.  De  la  Cclombiere,  and  inferted  in  "  Les  hommes 
illuftres,  et  grands  capitaines  Francois,"  folio.  Paris 
1690.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  the  herefy  of 
the  Albigenfes  was':  by  the  multitude  of  their  names, 
we  may  guefs  at  the  multitude  of  their  errors  :  they  were 
Paulicians,  Manicheans,  Bulgarians,  Henricians,  Pe^- 
trobruffians,  Waldenfes,  &c.  in  Ihort,  under  the  term 
Albigenfes,  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the  adverfa- 
ries  of  his  Holinefs  the  pope.  To  afcertain  the  moft 
flagrant  crimes  of  thefe  feclaries,  is  a  matter  of  lefs 
difficulty  :  they  had  inveighed  againft  fome  abfurdities 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  cenfured 
the  corrupted  manners  of  her  ecclefiaftics.  Such  guilt 
is  not  within  the  pale  of  abfolution.     K. 

(q)  Saint  Lewis,  the.  ninth.  The  character  of  this 
prince,  drawn  by  Mr.  Gaillard,  in  his  third  volume  of 
"  La  rivalite  de  la  France,  et  de  l'Angleterre,"  is  too 
long  to  be  inferted  in  a  note.  The  length,  however, 
will  not  be  objeded  to  in  its  proper  fituation.  When 
pictures  are  fo  highly  finiihed,  we  rather  wilh  that  they 
were  lefs  contracted,  than  think  they  fill  too  large  a 
ipace.     K. 
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reftored  to  his  native  country,  he  conceived 
an  averfion  from  the  poft  of  legiflator,  re- 
folved  to  take  the  order  of  Jacobins,  and  re- 
vifiting  the  fands  of  Africa,  expired  before 
Tunis,  his  body  having,  by  his  own  directions, 
been  previoufly  extended  on  the  allies.  Wars 
waged  againft  the  e-mpire,  and  the  Flemings, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  inteftine  wars  of 
the  great  vaffals,  continued  to  imbrue  man- 
kind in  blood,  until  a  more  extenfive  theatre 
of  carnage  and  affliction  v/as  opened  at  the 
acceffions  of  Philip  and  Edward.  The  French 
governed,  at  one  time,  by  a  rafh  king,  and 
at  another  time,  by  a  politic  knave,  had 
fcarcely  accomplished  their  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  foreigners,  when  they  relapfed 
into  the  rage  of  making  conquefts.  In  Italy, 
they  faw  a  new  Paleftine.  A  great  difpute 
arofe  between  the  kings  of  France,  and  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  a  difpute  which  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  have  terminated,  until 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  treaty  of  Verfailles.  The  wars  of  reli- 
gion united  themfelves  to  the  wars  of  ambi- 
tion, and  France  fcarcely  efcaped  from  the 
Enghfh,  was  defolated  by  the  Germans,  the 
Swifs,  and   the  Spaniards.     In  fliort,    from 

Clovis, 
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Clovis,  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  I  can  no 
where  perceive  a  fituation  of  affairs,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  a  real  peace,  but  in 
the  interval  between  the  treaty  of  Vervins, 
and  the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth. (r) 

To  the  calamities,  which  fuch  frenzy  oc- 
cafioned,  we  may  join  alio  thofe  calamities 
which  derived  their  fource  from  ignorance. 
Medicine,  and  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  having 
been  neglected,  mankind  were  kft  a  prey  to 
every  diforder  which  "  fiejh  is  heir  to"(s) 
A  terrible  diftemper,  produced  by  mifery  and 
uncleanlinefs,  the  leprofy,  became  epidemical 
in  France. 

We  may  perceive  that  Lewis  the  eighth  be- 
queathed an  hundred  crowns  to  each  of  the 
two  thoufand  Lazar-houfes  within  his  king- 
dom. Allowing  twenty  patients  to  each 
hofpital,  forty  thoufand  wretched  lepers  might 
have  been  found  within  a  flate,  not  fo  exten- 
five  by  one- third,  as  France  is  at  prefent. 
G  2  Com- 


(r)  The  treaty  of  Vervins  was  concluded  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the  fecond  of  May 
2598.  Henry  the  fourth  was  aflaffinated  on  the  four- 
teenth of  May  1610;  {0  that  this  "real peace,"  was 
but  of  fhort  duration.     K. 

(/)  Shakefpeare,  in  Hamlet. 
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Commerce,  which  intereft  precedes,  but 
which  reafon  always  follows,  durft  not  appear 
before  the  French,  or  appeared  only  for  a 
moment,  having  been  either  perfecuted  by 
fanaticifm,  or  plundered  by  avarice.  When 
'Jaques  Ccsur{t)  produced   fome  fpecimens  of 

the 

(/)  Jaques  Cceur,  a  native  of  Bourges,  and  of  ob- 
fcure  parentage,  was  treafurer  to  Charles  the  feventh. 
In  very  few  years,  he  became  one  of  the  richeft  fub- 
jefts  in  Europe  ;  whether  by  extortion,  or  indefatigable 
purfuits  of  commerce,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  I 
fhall  take  the  fair  eft  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  leave  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  to  Abbe  de  Frefnoy,f  who  doth  not 
appear  to  have  redeemed  him  from  any  crime,  except 
the  poifoning  of  Agnes  Sorel.  When  Charles  under- 
took the  conqueft  of  Normandy,  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  gold  crowns  from  Jaques  Cceur,  which, 
in  thofe  times,  were  an  immenfe  fum.  As  a  merchant, 
he  tranfafted  buftnefs  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  with 
the  Turks  and  the  Perfians  in  the  Eaft,  and  with  the 
Saracens  in  Africa.  A  multitude  of  his  veftels  were 
constantly  out  upon  the  feas,  and  three  hundred  f^flors, 
divided  into  the  neceffary  numbers,  were  ftationed  at 
the  different  ports,  to  wait  their  arrival.  The  courtiers 
took  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  on  an  embarTy  at 
Laufanne,  and  plotted  his  deftruftion.  On  his  return, 
he  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and  fehtenced  to  make  the 
amei.de  honorable,  and  forfeit  a  thoufand  crowns.     As 

his 

f  See  "  Philofophie  bertnetiqvfi"  Svc.  1742,  v.  1.  /. 
84-3.  &c. 
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the  advantages  which  might  have  refulted 
from  it,  inftead  of  exciting  an  attachment  to 
this  ufeful  profcflion,  they  awakened  a  bar- 
barous envy.  Pie  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
the  people  whom  he  had  enriched,  and  leave 
G  3  to 


his  accufers  were  fharers  in  the  fpoil,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  punifliment  was  rather  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  avarice,  than  of  bis  guilt.  His  having 
reitored  to  a  Turk,  a  Chrillian  flave,  who  had  quitted 
and  treacheroufly  betrayed  his  mailer,  was  one  capital 
accufation  ;  another  flagrant  crime  was  the  felling  of 
arms  to  a  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  both  thefe  inftances,  he 
was  convicted  ;  they  {truck  at  the  religious  fpirit  of 
the  times,  in  which  it  was  not  poffible  (to  ufe  the  fine 
exprefiion  of  the  PfaLmift,)  for  "  right  eoufnejl  and  peace 
tokifs  each  other"  In  the  gratitude  of  his  agents,  Cceur 
found  a  refuge  from  the  feverity  of  his  peffecutors. 
The  voluntary  affeffments  to  which  his  friends  agreed, 
were  the  means  of  fupplying  him,  during  his  imprifon- 
ment,  not  only  with  neceffariesi  but  with  fuperfluities. 
His  efcape  from  the  convent  of  Cordeliers,  at  Beau- 
caire,  was  at  length  effected  by  his  nephew,  who  con- 
ducted hirn  fafely  to  Rome.  Pope  Calixtus  the  third 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  fleet  againft  the  Turks,  with 
which  he  failed  to  Chios,  and,  died  on  his  arrival,  in 
1456.  The  little  remainder  of  his  effects  was  after- 
wards bellowed  on  his  children,,  in  consideration  of  the 
fervices  of  their  Father.  The  account  of  his  having 
eltabliilied  himfelf  in  the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  engaged  agairt 
in  commerce,  and  married  a  fecond  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  daughters,  is  proved  to  be  groundlefs,  in  a  differ* 

tation^ 
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to  Lombards,  and  to  Jews,  the  care  of  aveng- 
ing his  caufe.  Thcfe  laft,  more  odious  to 
the  Chriftians,  were  frequently  treated  with 
incredible  feverity  ;  yet  it  was  not  recollected 
that  they  had  crucified  the  Sen  of  God,  until 

God  had  permitted  them  to  become  rlch.(u) 
In 

tation  written  by  Bonami,  member  of- the  academy  of 
inferiptions,  and  belles  lettres.  Mr.  de  Voltaire  hath 
either  not  feen  this  memoir,  or  having  feen  it,  hath 
chofen  to  diffent  from  it :  he  obfer.ves  that  Jaques 
Cceur  followed  commerce  in  Cyprus.     K. 

(u)  I  do  not  recollect  the  king  of  England, f  who* 
having  demanded,  from  a  Jew,  a  fum  of  money 
which  he  declared  himfelf  unable  to  advance,  threw 
him  into  prifen,  and  directed  that  a  certain  number  of 
his  teeth  mould  be  drawn  every  day,  until  he  had  re- 
folved  to  give  up  his  all.  This  barbarity  was  then  com-, 
mon,  and  is  an  example  of  the  manners  of  the  good  old 
time.  As  to  the  red,  it  appears  that  the  Englifh  were 
acquainted  earlier  than  the  French,  with  the  advantages 
of  commerce,  and  agriculture.  This  is  evident  from 
a  law  of  Athelftan,  a  prince  of  the  Saxon  dynaily^ 
enacting  that  every  merchant  who  had  made  three  long 
fea  voyages,  on  his  own  account,  and  every  hufband- 
man  who  was  able  to  purchafe  five  hides  of  land,  mould 
be  raifedj  to  che  rank  of  a  Thane,  which  was  fomewhat 
iimilar  to  the  rank  of  a  Baron.  See  Hume's  Hill,  of 
England,  8vo.  Vol.  I.  App.  p.  224. 

•f  fhis  nuas  king  John,  *who  demanded  ten  thoufand  mark* 
$f  fiver,  from  a  Jew  at  Brijlol,  and,  on  Lis  refufal,  ga<v* 
orders  that  one  of  his  teeth  Jhoidd  be  drawn  daily,  until  be  com- 
plied. At  the  lofs  of  aje-ventb  tooth,  his  refomticn  failed  bin:, 
and  he  advanced  the  mtnej.  See  M.  Paris,  p.  160.  Stowe» 
$.  j68.     K. 
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In  fhort,  to  conclude  this  melancoly  picture, 
we  may  affert,  that  an  intolerant  fpirit  hath, 
raged  in  France,  as  violently  as  in  any 
other  ftate  whatever,  although  the  inqui- 
fition  was  not  eftablifhed  until  the  time  of  the 
Albigenfes.  But  whilft  the  courts  were  in- 
fected with  fanaticifm,  the  princes  and  their 
minifters  became  themfelves  inquifitors ;  and 
it  is  of  little  confequence  whether  we  refer  to 
Charles  the  ninth,  or  to  the  pope.  I  mail 
not,  here,  recall  to  mind  the  maffacre  on  the 
evening  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  nor  that  lono- 
feries  of  tragedies,  which  fncceeded  it.  I 
will  not  add,  as  an  apology  for  France,  that 
during  the  exceedingly  fhort  reign  of  Mary, 
eight  hundred  heretics  were  burned  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  it  hath  been  calculated  that 
under  Philip  the  fecond  more  than  forty 
thoufand  perfons  perifhed  on  the  icaffold,  for 
the  fake  of  religion.  All  thefe  facts  are  tod 
well  known  ;  they  have  been  deflined  to  ex- 
cite the  horror  of  future  ages,  by  that  afto- 
niming  hand,  which  holds  at  once  the  pallet 
of  Rembrandt,  and  the  pencil  of  Albano.i^) 
Jt  will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  for  me,  to 
G  4  con- 

(x)  Mr.  de  Voltaire^ 
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conclude  this  chapter,  with   fome  reflections 
on  what,  is  called,  the  good  old  time. 

From  whence  can   proceed  this  frenzy  for 
exalting  the    pail    ages,  at  the  expence  of 
blackening  the   age  in  which   we  live  ?  un- 
doubtedly from  felf-love,  which  finds  a  double 
fatisfaction  in  this  conduct,  fir  ft,   from  the 
comparifon  which  we  form  between  ourfelves 
and  the   men  whom   we  condemn  •,  and  fe- 
condly,  from  that  ftill  more  ftnkingly  marked 
fuperiority,  which  affigns  to  us  a  knowledge 
of  preceding  times,  whilft  we  appear  in  fome 
meafure  toaffimilate  with  them,  by  pronounc- 
ing their  eulogy.     We   apply   to   antiquity 
thofe  ideas  which  we    have  entertained   of 
confanguinity.     The   eldeft   imagine    them- 
felves  more  nearly  related  to  it,  by  a  degree  \ 
they  lay  claim  to  a  fliare  of  its  honours,  and 
cry  it  up  before  the  rifing  generation. (y)  We 
are  but  feluom  jealous  of  the  virtues  of  our 
anceftors  j  by  knowing  them,  we  fuppofe  our- 
felves to  be    iore  enlightened;  by  praifing 
them,  we  conceive  that  we  are  more  wife.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  dazzled  by  the  virtues  of 

ous: 

I      I II  III  '  I  — — — — — — — ^— — >. 

(y) :  Laudator  temporis  a£li 

Se  puero 

Ho  rat. 
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our  own  age,  and  feem  afraid  of  facing  them. (2) 
This  error  of  felf-love,  this  contempt  of  ftnti- 
ment,  to  borrow  the  ingenious  language  of 
a  modern  philofopher,  is  what  the  wife  would 
only  fmile  at,  were  it  not  productive  of  the 
greateft  detriment  to  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon.  What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  difcou- 
raging  than  this  perfuafion,  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed, we  conftantly  become  worfe  ?  What 
can  be  more  dangerous,  than  never  to  aim 
at  recovering  us  from  our  faults,  but  by  a 
reference  to  thofe  times,  in  which  the  uieful 
fciences  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  man- 
kind could  only  have  acted  right,  by  chance, 
or  by  inftinct  ?     Let  us  unravel  this  idea. 

A  war  is  entered  upon  under  bad  aufpicf.s  5 
the  campaign  is  unfortunately  conducted  % 
the  particular  officers  too  attentive  to  their 
private  interefts,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops,  and  the  generals  too  anxious  about 
their  equipages,  their  accommodations,  and 
their  parade,  have  neglected  the  prefervauon 
of  order  and  difcipline ;  the  fervice  is  coldly 
followed,   without  emulation,    and   without 

re- 

(%)  Quod  naturaliter  audita  vifis  laudamus  libentius, 
et  prajfentia  invidia,  pra^teritavenerationeprofequimur; 
%\,  his  nos  obrui,  illis  inflrui  credimus.      Vellei.  Paterc. 
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regularity ;  depredation,  a  fpirit  of  fraud* 
and  robbery  infect  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
niftration ;  defeats,  and  confiderable  lofTes 
are  the  fruits  of  this  relaxation  ;  the  fold  iers 
become   difheartened,  and   the    citizens   dif- 

contented Some  remedy  muft  be 

applied  ;  but  whilft  good  minds  feek  for  this 
remedy,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  natural  and 
eafy  difcipline,  in  thofe  meaiures  which  t<-  nd 
to  connedt  the  welfare  of  particulars,  with, 
the  general  welfare,  in  that  innocent  artiiice 
which,  by  placing  honour  between  asnbitiofl 
and  fortune,  gives  a  kind  of  variety  to  the 
paflions,  and,  in  fhort,  in  the  appointment 
of  an  able  general,  whole  ftridt  attention  to 
his  duty  may  correct  this  almoft  umverfal  re- 
miffnefs,  every  common-place- reafoner  flies 
about,  repeating  that  the  national  fpirit  is 
quite  loft.  Their  conftant  cry  is,  where  are 
Coucy  >  Chctillon :  and  Bayard  I \a)     They  ima- 


(a)  The  houfe  of  Coucy  hath  produced  fo  many  il- 
luftrious  perfonages,  that  I  cannot  pofitively  aflura  the 
reader  to  what  branch  of  the  family  the  Chevalier  al- 
ludes. He,  perhaps,  means  the  great  Enguerrand  de 
Coucy,  who,  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
lour, at  the  fiege  of  Nicopolis,  in  1396,  under  Si- 
gifmond,  king  of  Hungary,  was,  with  many  officers  of 

sverto. 
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gine  that  they  can  call  back  the   bravery  of 
the  paft   times,  and  re-produce  it,  by  thefe 

idle 

note,  taken  prifoner.     I  am  thrown,  by  the  numerous 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Chatillon,  into  the   fame  dilem- 
ma, but  mail  choofe  Gaucher   de  Chatillon,    the  con. 
liable  of  France,  under  fix  princes :  The  defeat  of  Hen- 
ry, count  de  Bar,  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  and  the  fiege 
of  St.  Gmer,  have  been  mentioned  as  fignal  inftances 
of  that  intrepidity,  and  conduu-,  by  which  he  rofe  to 
eminence,  in  fever al  other  adions  of  equal  note.    Such 
martial  ardour  feemed  extinguifhable  only  with  life,  for 
long  after  the  period,  at  which  retirement  would  have 
been  honorable,    he  was  reaping  frefh   laurels  in  the 
field.     When  he  fought  by   the  fide  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
at   the  battle  of  CafTel,  he  had  reached  his  eightieth 
year.     This  was  his  laft  exploit.     He  died  on  his  return 
from  Flanders,  in  1329.     The  warm  admirers  of  the 
il  good  old  times"  are  much  to  blame,  if  they  forget  the 
Chevalier  de  Bayard.     When  they  enlarge  on  fuch  a 
character,    thofe  moderns  muft  be  prejudiced,  indeed, 
who  could  refufe  their  tribute  of  applaufe.     I  am  con- 
'inced  the  reader  will  forgive  me,  fhould  I  be  more  par- 
ticular my  account  of  this  uncommon  hero.     "  The 
knight  n,vn\nlt year>  anc[  without  reproach"   was  the  title 
by  which  he  ^  ufttauy  difKnguifhed.     He  attended 
Lewis  the  twelfth.  ^  Ferdinand   of  Spain,    during 
that  fliort  war  of  four  *      -     whkh  terminated  in  £he 
conqueft  of  Naples.     At  a  .  ^  fought  .ft  ^ 
dom,  he  is  faid  to  have  defena.    ^mother  Cocks, 
*epafs  of  a   narrow  bridge,   agar,.  ^  ^^  rf 
thj  enemy.     When  Francis  the  firft  atta*.  ^  the  Swifs 
atWarignan,  de  Bayard,  who  charged  aiway*  „earejJ 
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idle  exaggerations,  as  if  a  loyal  attachment 
to  a  gracious  and  beloved  king  could  be 
increafed  by  the  fuggeftion,    that   formerly 

the 

to  his  fovereign,  difplayed  fuch  mai ks  of  pioweis,  that,, 
when  the  victory  was  gained,  he  was  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  higheli  honours,  which  it  was  pofible  for  a  fub- 
jecl:  to  receive,     Francis   condefcended   to  accept  from, 
his  hand,  the  order  of  knighthood,  in  all  the  forms  of 
ancient  chivalry.     The  defence  of  Mezieres   is   alone, 
fufneient  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  military  merit  of  De 
Bayard  :  it  was  ill  fortified,  and  invefted  by  a  numerous 
army  of  the  Imperialiib.     Francis  would  have  burnt  it,, 
but  the   Chevalier  obferved  that    "  no  place  was  <weaky 
"  cohere  the  foldiers  were  fufficient ly  intrepid  to  protcfl  it." 
This  gallant  remark  was  juiiified  by  the  event.     The 
Jmperialiiis  were,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  raife  a  te- 
dious fiege  with  equal  infamy  and  lofs.     At  the  famous 
retreat,  near  the  banks  of  the  Sellia,  de  Bayard,  whilft 
he  was   fuftaining,    with  a  fmall  body   of  troops,  the 
whole  fhock  of  the  enemy,  received   a   mortal  wound. 
"  Place  me,   (laid  the  dying  hero)    again/}  this  tree,  that 
"  I  may  ft  ill  front  our  foes,  for,  having  ne-ver  yet  turn/"' 
il  my  hack  upon  them,  I  will  not  begin  to  do  it  ir'ny  Laft 
"  moments."     He  then  fent  word  to  Franc'1  l"at  "  if 
"  he  felt  it  painful  to  part  with  life,   i>  ^as  **fy  becauft 
"  he  could  no  longer  ferve  his  prince  "    The  ConJlable  de 
Bourbon,  who,  at  the  head  o^n  advanced  body,  was 
purfuing  the  French,  ro^  ^  t0  hmi'  and  deckred  how 
much  he  pitied  his  r  i0rtune'     "  ^V~  (replied  the 
"Chevalier)  th  J^O'f^yourflf:   it  is  you  who  are  the* 
"  proper  ob-  '   °f  * j    y°"'   ™*>°   t"rn"  yeur  arm    "gain* 
''  vrtr  i'i/;£'   andCh'.try.      1  need  not  year   compaffiom   i 
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the   Buroeffes    of    Calais   adored    a   wicked 
prince.^ )  Such 

"fall  as   I  have  lived,    the  faithful  fer-vant  of  my   So- 

"  -vercign,    and  bis    People."     He,    fhortly   afterwards, 

expired,  killing  with  religious  reverence  the  crofs  of  his 

fword.    His  body  was  embalmed,  and  fent  to  Grenoble, 

his  native  city.     The   corpfe  was   received  with  royal 

honours,    as   it  paffed   through  the  dominions  of  the 

Duke  cf  Savoy,    and  the   nobility  attended  it  to  the 

frontiers.     K. 

(b)  Philip  de  Valois  may  truly  be  filled  an  incapable, 

and  a  tyrannical  prince.      His  ill- conducted  admini- 

ftration   of  affairs,  whether  foreign,    or   domefdc,  is  a 

full  proof  of  his  incapacity.     The  great  number  of  his 

fubjecls,    who   perimed,  m   confequence  of  his  illegal 

judgments,  mult  convince  us  that  he  was  a  tyrant.     He 

was  the  chief  caufe  of  thofe  misfortunes   which  France 

felt  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the   feventh.     As  to  the 

reft,  thefe  reflections  cannot,  by  any  confiruclions  what- 

foever,  be  fuppofed  to  attack  the  merit  of  a  dramatic 

author,f  equally  to  be  refpedled  for  his  talents,  and 

his 

f  If  I  miflake  not,  the  dramatic  author  is  Mr.  de  Bellay, 
*wbo,  fame  years  fmce,  produced  his  celebrated  "  Siege  of  Ca- 
lais.'''' On  this  gentleman,  the  king  of  France  befowed  the 
gold  medal,  long  before  intended  for  the  perfon  <vjho  fhould 
write  the  beft  tragedy  on  that  fubjecl.  His  Chriftian  majefy 
not  only  prefented  Mr.  de  Bellay  with  a.  thoufand  crowns,  but 
permitted  him  to  dedicate  his  piece  to  him.  Although  the  pe- 
rufal  of  this  play  can  never  threw  an  Englifhman  into  the  mad 
rapture  of  a  magifrate  of  Calais,  yet  he  will  be  pleafed  with 
the  powers  of  the  writer.  The  reader  may,  poffibly,  recoiled 
the  uncommon  applaufe  with  which  the  reprefentation  of  this 
tragedy  was  re.  eived  at  Calais.  The  magijlrates  of  that  city, 
and  the  Players  of  Paris  were  animated  with  a  rival  fpirit 
of  generofity.  The  latter  refufed  to  accept  from  the  former  a 
propofal  to  pay  their  travelling,  and  aSiing  expences,  and  had 
promifed  to  perform  gratis,  when  the  king  direcled  that  the 
whole  charge  of  the  journey,  and  reprefentation,  Jhould  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  royal  coffer.     K. 
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Such  alfo  is  the  cafe,  in  matters  relative  to 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  If  a 
feries  of  deftruclive  wars  hath  funk  the  ftate 
in  debt,  and  thrown  upon  the  prefent  gene- 
ration the  exceffes  of  the  paft  generation, 
no  one  feems  willing  to  obferve,  how  necefTa- 
ry  it  is  to  repair,  by  a  long  peace,  the  breaches 
which  have  been  made  by  long  wars;  that 
the  bell  method  of  fupporting  fuch  expences, 
is  by  increafing  the  riches  of  the  ftate;  that 
the  more  the  people  pay,  the  more  liberty 
mould  be  granted  to  them,  in  their  commer- 
cial concerns,  and  every  exertion  of  their  in- 
duflry  ;  and  that  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, a  wife  divifion  of  taxes,  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  a  free  exportation  are  the  true  re- 
fources  of  the  royal  revenue.  lnfiead  of 
thefe  reflections,  it  is  remarked  that  our  foot- 
men wear  filk  ftockings.  that  the  houfes  of 
the  nobility  are  more  elegantly  furnifhed, 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  that  the  re- 
ceivers-general keep  miftrerTes.  In  the  old 
times,  (fay  they)   no  velvets,  no  laces  were 

worn; 

his  vertues.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer,  but 
the  fulfome,  and  ridiculoufly-placed  enthufiafm  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  public,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
cenfure. 
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worn  i  there  were  no  wardrobes,  no  drefling 
rooms,  no  toilets  j  the  kingdom  mult  foon  be 
ruined. 

I  repeat  it  again,  all  this  could  only  raife  a 
laugh,  if  fuch  abiurdities,  fuch  hackneyed 
remarks  were  not  fomething  worfe  than  te- 
dious, and  importuning  j  but  the  great  in- 
convenience arifing  from  popular  prejudices 
is,  that  having  a  bad  argument  always  at 
hand,  men  are  prevented  from  recurring  to  a 
good  argument.  A  celebrated  writer  (Vj  ob- 
ferves  that,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
eleventh, (d)  plague,  and  famine  having  by 
turns  delblated  France,  the  only  remedy 
which  could  be  devifed  to  flop  thefe  calami- 
ties, ...  was  to  order  prayers  and  procellions. 
This  example  is  exceedingly  applicable  to  our 
fubjeft,  as  the  great  evil  occafioned  by  fuper- 
ftition  doth  not  proceed  from  the  perform- 
ance 


(c)  Mr.  Duclos,  the  elegant  author  of  the  life  of 
Lewis  the  eleventh.  This  gentleman,  who  was  per- 
petual fecretary  to  the  academy  of  Belles  lettres,  died 
in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year.     K. 

(d)  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  ftorm  of  Dinan.  Eight  hundred  perfons  who  had 
efcaped  from  flaughter,  were  condemned  to  die.  Thefe 
little  executions  happened  alfo  in  the  Protocol  of  the  good 
old  time. 
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ance  of  idle  ceremonies,  or  the  obfervation 
of  ufelefs  fafts,  but  from  its  having  deluded 
mankind  into  a  periuafion,  that  the  remedy 
againfL  their  misfortunes  is  difcovered.  It  is 
a  kind  of  convention  fuggefied  by  ignorance* 
to  preferve  the  union  of  terror  and  idlenels. 
Should  contagions  infect  the  human  race* 
proceffions  are  ordered,  whilft  the  caufes, 
and  the  cure  of  plagues  are  not  the  objects  of 
enquiry.  Should  the  field  mice  devour  the 
corn,  mould  caterpillars  confume  the  vines> 
there  mull  be  more  proceffions,  but  no  phy- 
ficians.  It  is  not  only  amidfl:  our  provinces 
that  thefe  notions  fo  generally  prevail  j  we 
may  obferve  them  in  the  bell  houfes,  and 
the  moft  fafhionable  company.  The  good 
old  time  is  a  moral  fuperftition ;  it  will9  in- 
deed, pafs  away  like  other  fuperftitions,  but 
its  difappearance  will  be  later,  on  account  of 
thofe  vain  ideas  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Some  remarks  on  this  infatuation  may  poflibly 
be  ufeful. 

I  could  wifh  to  know,  at  once,  what  aera 
of  hiftory  is  to  be  chofen,  for  the  object  of 
our  admiration.  It  is  not,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  hope,  the  age  of  Fredegonde,  and 
Brunehaut-,  much  lefs  the  age  of  the  Faineans> 

or 
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Or  kings  who  did  nothing,    and  the  mayors 
of  the  palace.     Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne  were,  undoubtedly,  great  men  $ 
ib  alio  were  Tamerlane,  and  Peter  the  firft, 
and  yet  we  do  not  on  that  account  admire  the 
Tartars,    and  the  Ruffians.      Our  anceftors 
under  Charles  Martel  plundered  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,    who   had   plundered    their  fathers : 
Charlemagne,  after  having  deluged  his  coun- 
try with   blood,    gave  laws  to  a  barbarous 
people.     Before  his   time,  fociety  was  in  its 
moft  imperfect  favage  itate  5    but  he  himfelf 
was  cruel;    a  lion  reigning  over  wolves.     As 
to  the  Carlovingians,  they,  like  the  firft  Ca- 
petians,  muft  be  forgotten.     There  remain 
then   Philip    Auguftus,    and    Saint    Lewis. 
Here,  we  perceive  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
feodal  law  •,  the  nobility  in  all  their  fplendor, 
and  their  courage  exalted  by  the  Crufades. 
At  this  period,  alio,  arofe  the  golden  age  of 
chivalry.     But,  confult  the  Eflay  on  general 
bijiory^    that    model    of  hifiorico-phikfophical 
works-,  confult  Mr.  Hume,  illuflrious  in  the 
fame  career ;  confult  Abbe  de  Ye\\y(e)  him- 
Vol.  II.  H  felf, 

(e)  Abbe  de  Velly,  who  died  in    1759,    had  com- 
pleted only  eight  volumes  of  his  "  hiiloire  de  France," 
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felf,  the  firft  of- our  hiftorians  who  hath  re- 
collected  that  there  were  manners,  and  laws, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  thefe  generous 
Crufaders  were  perfidious  towards  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens ;  to  each  other,  treacherous, 
andunjuftj  and  to  the  whole  community, 
cruel,  and  avaricious.  Examine  the  hiftories 
of  thofe  times,  and  obferve  how  Charles  of 
Anjou,(j9  and  his  fuccefibrs  conducted  them- 

felves 

when  it  was  taken  up  by  Villaret,  who  begun  with  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  fixth,  and  ended  at  the  348th  page 
of  the  17th  volume.  The  continuation  is  by  Mr.  Gar- 
nier.  The  work  hath  been  exceedingly  well  received  in 
France.  The  firfl  part  of  it,  however,  is,  in  fome 
places,  inaccurate.  The  ftile,  though  not  remarkable 
either  for  ftrength,  or  elegance,  is  eafy,  natural,  and 
tolerably  correal.  The  private  character  of  Velly  was 
unexceptionable,  and  he  enjoyed  a  gaiety  of  temper, 
with  which,  the  learned  are  but  feldom  bleft.  It  was 
fomething  beyond  the  national  livelinefs  ;  a  Angularity 
which  even  his  countrymen  could  not  avoid  remarking. 
His  firft  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  a  tranflation  from 
Swift.     "  John  Bull,"  or  "  le  Proces  fans  fin."    £. 

(f)  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Saint  Lewis  of 
France,  received  the  inveftiture  of  Naples,  and  Sicily, 
in  1265.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  Man- 
fred, the  natural  fun  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the  fe- 
cond,  afpiring  to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  fell  in  the 
action  againit  Charles,  on  the  plains  of  Benevento. 
The  conqueror  feized  on  all  the  treafures  of  Manfred, 

whofc  ' 
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felves  in  the  courfe  of  their  conquefts.  The 
Sicilian  Vefpers  have,  for  a  long  time,  only 
traced  out  to  us  the  perfidy  of  the  Italians  •, 
let  them,  for  once,  inform  us  what  was  the 
tyranny  of  their  fubduers.  The  young  Con- 
radin  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  public  ex- 
ecutioner j  Andrew  of  Hungary^  was  af- 
faffinated  by  his  wife  j  poifon,  and  the  fvvord 
defolated  without  controul  the  fineft  countries 
of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  works  of  the  good 
old  time. 

H  2  Doth 

whofe  widow,  and  children  periihed  in  prifon.  In  two 
years  afterwards,  Conradin,  duke  of  Swabia,  and 
grandfon  of  Frederick  the  fecond,  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover his  inheritance,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Charles, 
and  executed  in  the  market  place  at  Naples.  The  con- 
duel  of  this  unhappy  youth,  when  on  the  icaffoldi,  was 
a  gallant  afTertion  of  his  right ;  he  threw  his  glove 
amongft  the  people,  and  faid,  "  by  this  token,  my  legal 
title  to  the  crown  devolves  on  Peter,  Prince  of  Arragon.'* 
A  knight,  at  whofe  feet  it  fell,  had  the  courage  to  take 
it  up,  and  carried  it  to  James,  king  of  Arragon,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Manfred.  In  1282,  the  Si- 
cilians revolted,  and  on  Eafter-day,  when  the  bell  rang 
to  Vefpers,  maffacred  nearly  eight  thoufand  of  the 
French.     K. 

(g)  Andrew  of  Hungary  was  the  firft  hufband  of 
Joan  of  Naples,  who,  affiled  by  her  lover,  Lewis, 
prince  of  Tarento',  and  others,  caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled 
in  1 345.    He  had  only  reached  his  nineteenth  year.  &» 
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Doth  the  reader  a(k  for  inftances  of  another 
kind  ?  he  may  obferve  the  wife  of  Philip  the 
bold  accufed  by  a  barber  of  having  poifoned 
Lewis,  and  exculpated  by  a  Beguine,  or 
mm.(b)  He  may  recollect,  that  the  three 
daughters-in  law  of  Philip  the  fair  were  con- 
victed of  adultery  \(i)  that  Enguerrand  de 
Marigny(&)  fell  a  facririce  to  the  jealoufy  of 

Charles 

-.       -         ,  .  r i I 

(h)  Peter  de  3a  BrofTe,  barber  to  Saint  Lewis,  and 
afterwards  Chamberlain  to  Philip  the  bold,  apprehen- 
sive that  Mary  the  wife  of  this  prince  might  acquire  too 
great  an  afcendancy  over  her  hufband,  accufed  her  of 
having  poifoned  Lewis,  the  eldeit  fon  of  Philip,  by  a 
former  marriage;  a  nun  of  Niville  was  confulted,  who 
detected  the  calumny,  and  de  ia  BrofTe  was  hanged.  K. 

(i)  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  the  wife  of  Lewis  the 
quarrelfome,  was  convicted  of  adultery,  and  flrangled 
in  prifon.  Joan  of  Burgundy,  the  wife  of  Philip  the 
long,  was  alfo  accufed  of  adultery,  but  her  hufoand  re- 
ceived her  again.  Blanch,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  fair, 
was  found  guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  but  faved  her  life, 
by  pleading  the  nullity  of  her  marriage,  on  account 
of  too  near  a  confanguinity.     K. 

(k)  Marigny,  defcendcd  from  an  illufirious  family, 
was  prime  miniller  to  Philip  the  fair.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  oppreffed  the  people  with  taxes,  altered 
the  coinage,  and  committed  feveral  flagrant  acts  of  in- 
juftice:  but  the  reafon  for  which  he  was  fentenced  to 
death  by  Charles  de  Valois,  though  pretended  to  arifc 
folely  from  the  neceffity  of  punifhing  a  corrupted  fer- 
vent 
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Charles  de  Valois  ;  and  that  as  vile  intereft, 
and  fordid  avarice  are  the  conftant  attendants 
on  ferocity  of  manners,  lo  when  Philip  de 
Valois  was  engaged  againft  Edward  the  third, 
the   whole   kingdom    became    a    theatre  of 
treachery  and  treafon.     The  great   officers, 
the   chief  fervants  of    Philip   were  bought, 
and  penfioned  by  England.    From  dUloyalty, 
they  proceeded  to  afiaffinations,  and  flagrant 
acts  of  robbery  were  followed   by  murder. 
The  murders  of  the  conftable  Lacerda,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
are  the  moft  notorious : (I )  but  how  many  ob- 
H  3  fcurer 

vant  of  the  ftate,  was  grounded  on  the  refentment 
which  he  bore  againft  him,  for  having  on  a  former  oc- 
cafion  contradicted  him  in  full  council.  Marigny  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  hirrifelfhad  cars  fed.  to  be 
erected  for  the  execution  of  others.  Mezerai,  in  his 
relation  of  this  event,  indulges  his  natural  antipathy 
againft  the  gatherers  of  taxes,  and  remarks  than  "as 
majier  of  the  building,  Marigny  ivas  honoured  v.ith  a 
place  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  took  precedence  of  ail  the. 
other  thie<ves."  Charles,  on  his  death-bed,  mentioned, 
with  much  remorfe,  his  perfecution  of  rhis  minuter, 
who  had  been  condemned  unheared.  The  children  of 
Marigny  were  afterwards  inverted  with  the  eftates  and 
honours  of  the  family.     K. 

(I)  Lacerda,    appointed  conftable   of  France,    after 
fee.  execution  of  Count  d'  En,    was    aifaffinaied    by 

Charley 
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fcurer  crimes  were  perpetrated  either  before* 
or  after  the  commiflion  of  thefe  more  ftriking 
crimes  ?  if  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  feventh, 
onefingle  day  of  brightnefs  gladdened  France, 
by  how  terrible  a  reign  was  his  fplendid, 
but  toilfome  reign  fucceeded  ?  1  mould  ima- 
gine that  the  preient  age  is  but  little  difpofed 
to  receive  as  an  apology  for  the  crimes  of 
Lewis  the  eleventh,  that  this  prince  hath  fee 
the  other  kings  free.  His  avarice,-  fraud* 
and  cruelty,  have  been  but  too  much  imi- 
tated by  his  fubjects.  It  may  alfo  be  feen^ 
when  Charles  the  eighth  marched  on  to  a 
conqueft  tolerably  lawful,    if  any  conqueft 

can 

Charles  the  wicked,  of  Navarre,  in  revenge  for  his 
having  obtained  the  earldom  of  Angouleme,  which 
Charle:  had  claimed  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  John,  king  of  France.  Lewis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  was  aflaffinated  at  Paris,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1407,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
murder  was  the  origin  of  thofe  diffentions  between  the 
houfes  of  Orleans,  and  Burgundy,  which  proved  fa 
fatal  to  France.  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  flab- 
bed  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  at  an  interview  with 
the  Dauphin,  in  September  1429.  Hiftorians  have 
doubted  whether  this  murder  was  premeditated  ;  neither 
as  it  certain  that  Tanequi  du  Chattel  committed  it. 
The  reader  may  fee  this  point  very  ably  difcufled  in  the 
third  volume  of  "  EfTais  fur  Paris,"  by  Mr.  de  Ste» 
Foix.    K. 
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can  be  lawful,  what  opinion  this  Italy,  al- 
ready To  corrupted,  had  formed  of  the  French ; 
our  hiftorians  defcribe  the  Italians  as  traitors, 
nor  are  they  miftaken  :  the  hiftorians  of  Italy 
paint  the  French  ferocious,  covetous,  and 
debauched ;  they  alfo  are  not  miftaken.  Let 
us  read  Guicciardini  in  particular,  and  we  mall 
foon  difcover  his  opinion  of  the  barbari 
Franceji. 

We  admire  Francis  the  firft,  and  becaufe 
he  told  Charles  the  fifth  that  he  lied  in  his 
throat,  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  more 
brave  and  fpirited  than  this  emperor.  More 
impartial  modern  writers(/»J  have  proved  that 
Francis  the  firft,  although  extremely  valiant, 
was  much  more  rafh,  and  not  bolder  than 
H  4  Charles 

(m)  See  "  Effai  fur  l'hiftoire  generate/'  by  Mr.  de 
Voltaire,  and  "  Vie  de  Francois  I,"  by  Mr.  Gaillard. 
The  laft  work  was  publifhed  in  1766,  in  four  volumes, 
12mo.  and  is  in  all  refpects  what  the  French  call  a 
chef-d'oeuvre.  There  is  another  excellent  performance, 
for  which  every  nation  in  general,  and  two  great  king- 
doms in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gaillard; 
and  this  is  '«  Hiftoire  de  la  rivalite  de  la  France,  et  de 
1'Angleterre,  3  vols.  i2mo."  Too  much  can  never  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  work,  the  direcT:  tendency 
of  which  is  to  extinguifh  national  hatred,  and  to  in- 
fpire  a  fpirit  of  peace,  by  evincing  the  abfurdity  aji4 
inutility  of  war.    K. 
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Charles  the  fifth;  that  he  certainly  fought 
like  a  true  knight,  but  that  he  forfeited  his 
word,  and  had  recourfe  to  artful  fubterfuges, 
in  order  to  break  through  thofe  engagements,, 
into  which  he  had  entered.  It  is,  befides». 
evident,  how  little  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  attended  to,  during  the  reign  of  this 
king.  Iniquitous  and  arbitrary  commifTions 
determined  the  fate  of  the  princes,  and  chief 
fubjects  of  the  ftate.  Fanaticifm  arofe  in  all 
its  violence.  We  may  recollect:  thofe  hor- 
rible executions  under  Oppede,  and  Guerins 
at  Cabrieres,  and  Merindole.  (#)  The  he- 
retics 


(n)  Oppede  was  the  firft  prefident,  and  Guerin% 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Aix.  An  ordinance 
was  iflued  in  1540,  directing  that  fuch  houfes,  caftles, 
and  forts,  in  Merindole,  and  Cabrieres,  as  bolongcd 
to  the  Vaudois  heretics,  mould  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
Nineteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Merindole 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  They  prevailed  on  the 
cardinal  Sadolet  to  intercede  for  them  with  Francis  the 
iirft,  who  promifed  to  fpare  them,  on  condition  thac 
they  abjured  their  errors.  The  Vaudois  were  inflexible, 
and  Oppede,  affifted  by  Guerin,  at  length  proceeded  to 
execution.  With  a  little  army,  raifed  for  the  purpofe, 
they  fell  on  thefe  defencelefs  people,  killed  all  they 
met,  and  burned  the  houfes,  granaries,  corn  fields,  and 
trees.  The  fugitives  were  purfued  by  the  light  of  the 
fires.  Sixty  men,  and  thirty  women  were  all  who  re- 
mained 
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retics  were  purfued,  gibbets  were  erected, 
?nd  the  flakes  were  lighted,  whilft  Francis 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and 

converted  with  Clement  Marot/0) 

Ifhall 


mained  in  Cabrieres ;  they  furrendered  on  a  promife  of 
pardon,  and  were  initantly  mafiacred.  During  this  re- 
ligious perfecution,  forty-four  villages  were  reduced  to 
allies,  and  more  than  three  thoufand  perfons,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  pcrifhed  either  by  fire,  or  the 
f^ord.  Thefe  barbarities  were  afterwards  enquired  into 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Oppede  exculpated  him- 
felf,  and  was  releafedj  but  Guerin,  accufed  of  other 
crimes,  all  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  fuch  as  a  mif-ap- 
plication  of  the  royal  provifions,  calumnies,  prevari- 
cations, &c.  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  fuifered 
at  Paris  in  1554.  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  who  obferves  that 
he  was  executed  on  account  of  the  maflacre  of  Cabri- 
eres, and  Merindole,  hath  adopted  the  miftakes  of 
former  hiftorians.     K. 

(0)  The  better  half  of  the  character,  which  Martial 
gives  of  himfelf,  is  far  from  being  applicable  to  Marot ; 
*'  Lafci-va  eft  nobis  pagina,  <vita  proba  eft".  The  morals 
of  the  French  poet  were  difiblute  to  an  extreme ;  many 
of  his  epigrams  are  almoft  as  full  of  wit,  as  of  inde- 
cency. In  a  character  fo  inconfiftent,  it  is  not  lingular 
to  find  the  mingled  flights  of  piety,  and  debauchery. 
The  fame  hand  from  which  we  receive  an  obfcene  bal- 
lad, prefents  us  with  a  translation  of  the  Pfalms.  The 
laft  was  cenfured  by  the  Sorbonne.  Marot  died  greatly 
diflrefied  in  1544.  He  had  been  valet  d«  chambre  to. 
Francis.     K. 
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I  fhall  only  mention  the  civil  wars  which 
have  filled  up  the  interval  between  this  prince, 
and  Henry  the  fourth,  to  make  one  obferva- 
tion ;  and  this  is,  that  many  perfons  have  en- 
tertained a  groundlefs  belief,  that  it  was  the 
MedictSy  who  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  and  deftroyed  the  ancient  fpirit  of 
chivalry.  With  regard  to  morals,  they  who 
know  of  what  diforder  Francis  the  firft, 
and  Lewis  the  twelfth  died  ;(p)  they,  who  not 
having  been  at  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into 
the  anecdotes  of  thofe  times,  reft  contented 
with  reading  the  epigrams  of  Clement  Marot, 
and  the  entertaining,  but  exceedingly  ob- 
fcene  performance  of  the  Curate  of  Meudon,{q) 

which 

(p)  Lewis  the  twelfth,  when  he  was  fifty-three,  ef- 
poufed  Mary,  the  fitter  of  our  Henry  the  eighth.  She 
was  fixteen.  The  amorous  king  forgot  his  tender  con- 
ftitution,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauty, 

in  lefs  than  four  months  after  the  marriage A 

diforder,  at  that  period,  almoft  incurable,  and  under 
which  he  had  languimed  nine  years,  proved  fatal  to 
Francis.  The  huiband  of  the  fair  Feronicre  became  a 
willing  invalid,  that  he  might  make  a  faithlefs  wife  dc- 
ftroy  a  rival,  whom  he  durfi  not  openly  oppofe.     K. 

(q)  The  curate  of  Meudon  is  the  celebrated  Rabe- 
lais, to  whofe  learning,  wit,  humour,  and  indecency, 
few  are  lb-angers.     His  Gargantua  is  dedicated  to  the 

cardinal 
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which  is  dedicated  to  a  cardinal,  may  eafily 
conceive  what  pains  it  muft  have  coft  the  Me- 
dicis,  to  convert  the  French  into  libertines. 
Sound  morals,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
prove  in  the  fequel,  are  not  the  fruits  of  opi- 
nion, but  of  toil :  they  are  not  to  be  found 
amongft  the  rich  and  indolent  :  they  flee,  in 
particular,  from  all  thofe  who  live  amidil 
perils,  and  disturbances  ;  a  dangerous  life,  and 
a  licentious  life  are  fynonimous  terms.  There 
was  no  reafon  why  Chivalry  mould  have  been 

more 

cardinal  de  Tournon.  It  is  but  juftice  to  the  memory 
of  Rabelais,  to  take  notice  of  a  very  fcarce  book,  in 
octavo,  the  full  title  of  which  is  "  Les  Jhiges  drolatiques 
de  Pantagruel;  contenant  plujieurs  figures  >  de  I indention  de 
Maitre  Rabelais ;  et  dernier  oewvre  d'icelui.  pour  la  re- 
creation des  bons  ejprits."  Paris,  le  Breton,  '565.  This 
work,  without  any  difcourfe,  or  more  particular  ex- 
planation, than  what  is  prefented  in  the  title,  and  an 
cpiftle  dedicatory  which  follows  it,  contains  an  hundred 
and  twenty  Angular,  and  original  figures,  engraven  on 
wood.  It  feems  evident  that  thefewere  the  cues,  which 
ferved  as  models,  to  the  celebrated  Callot,  when  he  ex- 
ecuted thofe  grotefque  figures,  with  which  the  collectors 
of  prints  are  fo  well  acquainted,  and  of  which  Callot 
pafTes  for  the  inventor.  Mr.  de  Bure,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information,  very  juftly  remarks,  that 
we  mould  fometimes  ftrip  the  moderns  of  their  pretend- 
ed difcoveries,  were  we  to  rummage  oftner  among!!: 
thofe  works,  which  have  appeared  before  theirs.    K. 
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more  exempted  from  libertinifm,    than  the 
profefilon  of  fmugglers,  or  Tailors. 

A  learned  academician(r)  hath  been  pleafed 
to  decorate  with  Attic  graces,  the  picture  of 
our  ancient  knights,  as  if  defirous  of  infilling 
into  their  charafter  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
manners,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  ftile.  But 
his  candour,  truly  worthy  of  his  iubjecl:,  hath 
not  permitted  him  to  leave  us  too  long  under 
the  delufions  of  enthufiafm,  and,  like  an 
orator  moved  with  the  tears  of  his  audience, 
he  informs  us  in  his  fifth  memoir,  that,  pro- 
bably, not  one  fyllable  of  what  he  hath  ad- 
vanced, concerning  the  vertue  of  thefc 
knights,  is  true.  I  (hall  take  him  at  his  laft 
word,  and  think  with  him,  that  Chivalry  was 
enly  a  pedantic,  and  ceremonious  fociety  of  ig- 
norant',  and  quarrelfome  men.  That,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  religion  was  no  better  ferved  than 
the  ft  ate.  That  having  made  a  vow  to  exalt , 
end  defend  each  other,  they  had  been  invejled  by 
the  church  with  the  titles  of  Patrons,  Vif counts 
&c.  notwithflanding  all  which,  they  had  in- 
ceffantly  abufed  their  powers,  to  the  prejudice 
even  of  thofe  who  had  been  placed  under  their 

fafeguard. 

(r)  See  five  memoirs  on  chivalry,  by  Mr.  de  la  Cutn% 
de  Sle.  Palaye.  Mem.  de  Pacod.  des  in/crip*  'J/.  -C, 
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fafeguard.     That  protestors  only  in  the  name, 
but  real  cppreffors,  they  had  feized  on  thofe  pof- 
feffions,  which  they  were  to  have  defended,  the 
which  identical  feizures  had  introduced  the  im- 
propriations of  tithes.     That  firiclly  tied  down 
to  the  daily  -performance  of  particular  duties, 
they  imagined  that  they  had  pur  chafed  by  certain 
practices,  the  right  of  violating  all  the  laws  of 
thrijlianity.     That  if  their  religion  was  no  more 
than  a  confufed  heap  of  fuperjlition,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  adopt  a  different  idea,  relative  to  their 
gallantry,  and  the  innocence  of  their  commerce 
with  the  ladies.     That  as  their  devotion  was  but 
vne  remove  from  irreligion,  fo  their  enthufiafm  in 
love,  was  but  one  remove  from  the  moft  horrible 
debauchery.     That  the  morals  never  had  been 
more  corrupted,  or  the  prevalence  of  libertinifm 
more  univerfal.      That  for  the  convenience  of 
thefe  vices,  particular  fireets,    and  quarters  of 
Paris  were  the  fixed  places  of  refort,  and  that 
even  Saint  Lewis  complained,  that  an  infamous 
receptacle  was  JJuated  behind  his  tent.     That 
we  muji  diflrufi  the  applaufe,   be/lowed  on  the 
pafi  ages,  and  that  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Marot,  writers  had,  like  him,  alluded  with  re- 
gret, to  1  hat  influence  of  love,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
good  old  time.     That  the  confummate  ignorance 
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of  the  knights,  and  the  confidence  which  they 
iv ere  obliged  to  place  in  the  officers  of  jujlice,  be- 
came  the  fource  of  every  fpecies  of  vexations  pro- 
fecutions :  in  Jhort,  that  thefe  new  tyrants  of  the 
people  found,  in  their  turn,  more  dangerous  ty- 
rants amongfi  the  Clerks  and  Ecclefiajlics,  who 
had  been  appointed  magijlrates.  Thefe  were  a 
fet  of  ignorant,  immoral  men,  converfajit  only 
in  calculations  of  finances,  and  the  dijhonejl  cavils 
of  the  law. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  teftimony  of 
this  learned  author,  whofe  too  Favourable  an- 
ticipation is  all  to  which  we  muft  objecl  ?  let 
us  conclude,  by  obferving  that,  in  order  to 
regret  the  good  old  time,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
ignorant.  It  muft  however  be  conferred  that, 
in  thefe  times,  ignorance  is  Hill  no  rarity. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 


The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning  upon  the 
condition  of  Mankind, 


OW,  that  our  rapid,  but  extended  oI> 
fervations  have  conducted  us  to  an  epoch,  at 
no  confiderable  diftance  from  the  prefent 
times,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  refer  to  our 
principal  object.  Examining  whether  man- 
kind had  hitherto  acquired  that  degree  of  hap- 
pineis,  to  which,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  they 
might  have  formed  pretenfions,  we  did  not 
remain  fatisiied  with  having  fhewn  that  they 
were  vei  y  far  removed  from  it,  but  concluded 
it  neceiTary  to  enter  into  a  detail,  concerning 
the  obitacles  which  retarded  their  progrefs. 

Wc 
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We  have  fearched  into  hiftory,  and  amidffc 
the  number  of  years  which  its  records  have 
laid  open  to  our  view,  have  but  too  accurate- 
ly traced  the  proportion  of  caufes,  to  effects -, 
and  too  fully  are  we  convinced,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  only  ftrangers  to  real  happinefs, 
but  that  they  had  never  taken  the  road  which 
might  have  led  to  it.  Our  furprife  diminifh- 
ed,  but  our  concern  increafed,  when  we  felt 
the  conviction  that  the  moft:  efteemed  go- 
vernments, and  the  moft  revered  legiflations 
have  never  been  directed  to  that  fole  end  of 
all  government,  the  acquifition  of  the  great  eft 
welfare  of  the  great  eft  number  of  individuals  : 
but  in  amends  for  this  melancholy  picture  of 
the  pad,  enlivening  rays  of  hope  arife,  as  we 
look  forward  at  the  future,  whilft  our  opi- 
nion of  the  prefent  abounds  with  comfort, 
If  we  have  admired  our  anceftors  the  lefs,  we 
have  efteemed  our  contemporaries  the  more, 
and  the  more  alfo  do  we  expect  from  our  pof- 
terity.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  to 
remove  the  objections  which  might  prevent 
the  reader  from  concurring  with  thefe  fen- 
timents:  in  order  to  effect  this,  we  mall  at- 
tempt to  prove,  firft,  that  a  principal  tending 
towards  perfection,  a  caufe  of  amendment, 

exit\ 
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fcxift  at  prefent  •,  fecondly,  that  this  principle, 
and  this  caufe  have  already  acted  in  a  very  fen- 
fible  manner. 

Howfoever  writers  may  have  been  feduced 
by  the  livelinefs  of  the  imagination,    or  the 
fubtlety  of  the   underftanding,    to  queftion 
whether  the   fciences  were  advantageous  to 
mankind,  fuch  frequently  affeffed  doubts   can 
be  referred  only  to  the  comparifon  between 
humanity  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  humanity 
in  a  focial  ftate.     In  either  cafe,    it  mull  be 
acknowledged  as  an  eftablifhed  principle,  that 
man  cannot,  in  his  focial  capacity,  be  too  en- 
lightened.   Placed  within  a  phyfical,  political, 
and  moral  fyftem,  a  fmall  part  of  one  great 
whole,    his  duties  arife  from  his  relations; 
and  that  being  will  be  faid  to  have  reached 
the  heighth  of  moral  perfection,    who  fhail 
have  fully  comprehended  in  what  manner  he 
ought  to  co-exift  with  the  reft.     It  is  clear, 
therefore,    beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a 
fcience,  a  doctrine  for  each  individual;    and 
equally  certain    is  it,  that  there  is   a  fcience 
for  focieties,  for  empires,    and  for  mankind 
in   general.     But  why,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
this  fo  neceffary  a  fcience  thus  difficult  to  be 
acquired  ?    we  fix  the  sera  of  the  revival  of 
Vol.  II.  I  literature 
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literature  near  the  fifteenth  century  \  the 
eighteenth  century  now  approaches  its  con- 
clufion,  and  three  hundred  years  have  elapf- 
ed,  before  fo  important  a  ftudy  hath  paired 
its  firft  rudiments.  Befides,  the  traces  of  li- 
terature were  perceptible  previous  to  its  re- 
vival. Why,  then,  during  this  fenfible, 
though  momentary  reign,  did  it  not  produce 
any  of  thofe  effects,  which  we  at  prefent  ex- 
pect; from  it  ?  thefe  are  two  important  ob- 
jections. We  were  defirous  of  preventing 
them,  and  mail  now  reply  to  them. 

To  fucceed  the  better,  let  us,  for  a  mo- 
ment, have  recourfe  to  the  dialectic  of  So- 
crates, and  afk  our  fuppofed  adverfary,  if  he 
hath  never  known  perfons,  who  poffeffed 
elegant  houfes,  and  yet  were  without  furni- 
ture ;  great  lords,  who  occupied  magnificent 
palaces,  and  yet  wanted  necefTaries ;  princes, 
who  kept  fplendid  courts,  exhibited  public 
fpeclacles,  gave  feafts,  and  yet  had  neither 
troops,  nor  money  ;  if  he  cannot  deny  this, 
let  me  afk  him,  why  he  would  have  mankind, 
in  general,  conduct  themfelves  more  con- 
formably to  their  interefts,  than  mankind 
taken  individually  ?  he  is  pofitive  that  good 
laws  are  more  ferviceable  than  fine  looking- 

glafles, 
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glafies,  and  that  great  roads  are  more  ne- 
ceffary  than  velvet  clothes  :  neverthelefs  we 
have  brought  our  looking-glaffes  to  per- 
fection, before  onr  laws,  and  our  manufac- 
tures before  our  roads.  It  is  becaufe  that 
when  reafon  awoke,  her  faculties  were  not 
progrefiively  and  naturally  expanded ;  it  is 
becaufe  a  thoufand  different  circumftances 
maintained  an  influence  over  her  firft  efforts, 
and  changed  her  direction.  We  generally 
err,  by  confidering  things  too  abftractedly, 
and  by  fquaring  our  notions  with  certain  ex- 
preffions,  which  are  frequently  no  more  than 
figures,  or  abridged  formularies,  ferving  to 
collect  our  ideas.  In  fact,  the  words  revival 
of  literature*  infancy  of  reafon*  and  unfolding 
knowledge  prefent  themfelves  more  eafily  to 
the  mind,  than  all  thofe  circumftances  which 
have  either  accelerated,  or  retarded  the  fteps 
of  our  progrefs. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  deftruction,  or 
at  lealt  the  final  abafement  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, the  Mules  fled  for  fhelter  into  Italy. 
Thus  much  is  furRcient  to  fatisfy  our  cu- 
riofity.  We  perceive  the  fciences  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  new  foil,  where  they  ftrike  a  deep 
root,  grow,  extend  their  (hades,  produce 
I  2  many 
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many  flowers,  and  at  lad  fome  fruits :  we 
accuftom  ourfelves  no  longer  to  behold  fo 
interesting  an  object,  but  in  the  fame  point 
of  view  >,  it  fcems  enough  that  the  imagina- 
tion is  fatisfied,  without  exercifing  the  judg- 
ment. And  yet  the  Italians  have  fhewn,  in 
fome  profound  differtations,  that  the  revival 
of  letters  was  not  folely  owing  to  the  Greeks. 
In  fact,  Dante,  and  Petrarch  had  preceded 
Lafcaris,  and  Hieronymus.  And  if  the  har- 
mony and  graces  of  Ariofto  are  owing  to  the 
leftbns  of  the  laft,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
they  are  fine  and  forward  fruits.  There 
muft,  therefore,  be  other  principles  to  which 
it  may  be  necefiary  to  refer,  and  it  feems  na- 
tural to  fearch  for  them,  amidft  the  political 
fkuation  of  fome  of  the  flates  of  Europe. 

Mr.  de  Voltaire  hath  very  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that,  during  no  inconfiderable  fpace 
of  time,  Rome  was  truly  the  capital  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  and  the  Pope  a  kind  of  in- 
dependent, univerfal  monarch.  But  this  em- 
pire, fupported  only  by  opinion,  muft  have 
proved  incapable  of  uniting  magnificence  with 
authority,  and  profit  with  pleafure,  unlefs  it 
had  been  attached  to  fome  temporal  fovereign- 
ty,  unlefs  it  had  enjoyed  fome  certain  do- 
main, 
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main,  where  the  funds,  produced  by  verbal 
commerce,  and  a  fpiritual  exchange,  might 
have  been  realifed.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  whether  the  Pontiff's  refided  at 
Rome,  or  whether  they  fought  an  atylum  in 
Avignon,  as  they  were  either  conftantly  befet 
with  a  rebellious  populace,  and  ambitious 
emperors,  or  entirely  eclipfed  by  the  lb- 
vereign,  to  whom  they  almoft  became  as  fub- 
jects,  they  found,  it  impoffible  to  attend  to 
any  thing,  except  their  power,  and  their  of- 
tentation.  It  was,  therefore,  neceffary  that 
the  Popes,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fciences, 
fbould  have  conftantly  refided  in  a  ftaie  of 
uninterrupted  tranquility  at  Rome.  Perhaps 
fomething  more  was  necefiary,  perhaps  a  Leo 
Phe  tenth  was  wanting  to  fill  the  pontifical- 
throne.. 

Undoubtedly,  fince  literature  was  deftined 
to  flourifh  again  in  Europe,  it  ought  to  have 
rifen  within  a  mild  climate,  and  under  a  fe~ 
rene  fky  ;  in  a  country  where  nature  haflened 
all  her  productions,  and  left  the  leaft  for 
man  to  alk.  It  (hould  have  revived,  par- 
ticularly, amongfta  people  whom  commerce 
had,  rendered  rich,  induftrious,  and  curious  ; 
and  who,  recollecting  the  glory  of  their  an- 
1  3  cell  or  s3 
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ceflors,  felt  always  within  their  own  breafts, 
the  feeds  of  emulation,  and  a  fecret  mur- 
muring againft  the  barbarifm  of  the  times. 
Who,  in  this  picture,  doth  not  perceive 
Italy,  and  efpecially  Florence  ?  thou,  Happy 
Florence  !  dear  to  every  people,  free,  yet  not 
ambitious,  rich,  yet  not  conquering!  thou, 
New  Athens !  and  yet  far  more  amiable,  far 
more  fortunate  than  Athens,  lince  without 
falling  under  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  thou  haft 
rather  appeared  to  abdicate,  than  to  lofe  thy 
liberty,  and  haft,  in  fact,  only  exchanged  it, 
for  the  mildeft  of  all  governments. 

The  Medici,  that;  illuftrious  houfe,  of 
which  one  fex  hath  been  fo  efteemed,  and  the 
other  fex  fo  detefted  by  the  people,  the  Me- 
dici are  juftly  confidered  as  the  reftorers  of 
arts  and  fciences.  Since  no  one  hath  refufed 
them  this  honour,  it  feems  natural  to  examine 
by  what  principles  they  were  actuated,  when 
they  fo  liberally  encouraged  them.  The  Me- 
dici were  all  rich,  and  magnificent ;  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  reafon, 
why  they  took  delight  in  raifing  edifices,  in 
exhibiting  public  fhews,  and  in  collecting 
llatues,  pictures,  and  books.  They  were, 
notwithftanding,  prompted  by  another  mo- 
tive* 
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tive,  which  we  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence. 
Until  they  became  Sovereigns,  they  had  been 
Demagogues,  obliged  to  humour  the  prevail- 
ing fpirit  of  the  people,  and  to  make  a  ftand 
againft  the  oppofite  party.  Now,  from  their 
magnificence,  they  drew  the  chief  arms  which 
they  employed.  Machiavel  relates,  that  Peter 
and  Laurence  de  Medicis,  threatened  by  a 
terrible  confpiracy,  in  confequence  of  which 
one  of  them  afcerwards  penmed,  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  poffibility  of  averting  it, 
by  giving  the  people  a  feftival,  and  a  grand 
fhew.  It  appears  that  Leo  the  tenth  only 
followed  the  peculiar  tafte  of  his  family,  or 
his  own  inclinations,  when  he  indulged  in 
every  kind  of  pleafure.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
willing  that  the  fenfes  mould  concur  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  empire  of  opinion,  and 
actually  thought  that  by  embellifhing  Rome 
he  mould  render  it  more  refpedtable.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  is  extremely  certain  that  found 
philofophy,  a  love  of  good,  and  truth,  had 
no  (hare  in  thefe  firft  encouragements,  which 
feem  rather  to  have  been  diffufed,  from  mere 
liking,  amongft  the  arts  and  fciences,  than 
amongft  ferious  and  ufeful  refearches.  The 
fovereigns  who  erect  and  decorate  magnifi- 
I  4  cent 
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cent  palaces,  muft  find  a  Michael  Angela  a 
Rapbaely  or  a  Carrachio  :  rich,  and  powerful 
individuals,  defirous  of  fecuring  to  themfclves 
the  favour  of  the  people,  by  difplaying  the 
attractions  of  pleaiure,  are  fure  of  forming 
poets,  and  artifts.  Thus  luxury,  which,  in 
Italy,  fprang  from  commerce,  and  fuper- 
ftition,  conducted  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome, 
the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature. (s) 

But,  ineffectually  muft  Princes  have  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  people  with  a  tafte>, 
and  paffions  like  their  own,  unlefs  they  had 
difcovered  a  natural  inclination  in  their  minds, 
a  favourable  circumftance,  and  fuch,  that 
whilft  the  one  acted,  the  other  became  at 
lead  attentive.  It  is  in  this  refpec~t,  I  mould 
jfuppofe  that  the  fubverfion  of  the  empire  of 
the  Eafi  may  be  confidered  as  a  fecondary 
caufe  of  the  revival  of  letters.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  Greeks 
■were  the  greater!  enemies  of  rcafon.  Bacon 
hath  humoroufly  obfervcd,  that  all  their  phi- 
lofcphy  wore   a  chara&eriftic   of  childhood, 

that 

(s)  The  age  cf  Pericles  was  the  age  of  arts  to  Athens, 
becr.ufe  this  celebrated  general  expended  in  ornament- 
ing the  city,  all  the  money   which   had   been  pro d 
by  his  conquefts,  and  the  contributions  of  allies. 
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that  it  was  ready  at  babbling,  but  unable  to  en- 
gender >{t)      Whillt   any    fchools    exifted   in 
Greece,  there  remained,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the   cxprefiion,   manufactories,  of  words,    in 
which  a  molt  dangerous  contraband  trade  was 
carried  on,  within  the  empire  of  reafon.     It 
was  a  fortunate  ftroke  in  favour  of  the  human 
underftanding,  when  the   fabre  of  the  T  urks 
cut  aiunder  the  gordion  knot  of  this  miferablc 
logic.     Befides,   the  fubtlcty  of  the  Grecian 
fchools  was  become  a  double  obstacle  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  becaufe,  by  exerc.ifing  itfelf 
on   theological   fub^ects,  it  kept  the  holy  fee 
continually  in  play,  and  prolonged  the  endlefs 
difputes  between   the   two    churches.       The 
popes  had   good   reafon   to   prefer  the  con- 
troverfy  of  the  Koran,  to  the  controverfy  of 
Photius  :    thus  tranquility,  the  repoie  of  the 
mind,  induced  the  people  to  receive  the  tine 
arts  with  that  attention,  of  which  they  flood 
in  need,   during  the  firft   moments  of  their 
revival. 

The 

(t)  Et  d@  utilitate  aperte  dicendum  eft  f  pientiam 
iftam,  quam  a  Griecis  potiffimum  haufimus,  puentiam 
quamdam  fcientia?  videri,  atque  habere  quod  proprium 
eft  puerorum,  ut  ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad  generan- 
dum  invalida,  et  immatura  fit.     Inftaaratio  magna. 
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The  pofiibility  of  amufing  mankind  was  a 
great  point  gained,  and  yet  many  fteps  were 
to  be  taken,  before  they  could  be  rendered 
fufceptible  of  inftruction.  It  was  owing  to 
oftentation,  and  vain  curiofity,  that  books, 
and  manufcripts  were  collected.  But,  whilil 
the  Great  purchafed,  their  librarians  read. 
Cabinets  have  been  frequently  opened  to  dif- 
play  the  magnificence  of  their  contents,  yet 
perfons  have  entered  them  who  fought  only 
for  fcience.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  natural  that 
the  ftudy  of  books  mould  have  preceded  the 
ftudy  of  things.  Manufcripts  were  incom- 
plete, and  copies  incorrect.  To  read  ufe- 
fully,  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  read  right.  The 
fcholar  was  anxious  to  fupply  omifiions,  and 
rectify  errors  \  he  compared  manufcripts,  and 
collated  copies.  To  effect  this,  it  was  not 
only  requifite  perfectly  to  underfland  the  dead 
languages,  but  to  poffefs  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  hiitory.  From  thele  ftudies  arofe 
the  commentators,  the  fcholiafts,  precurfors, 
or  the  advanced  guard  of  fcience.  From 
hence,  refulted  two  great  conveniences. 
Knowledge  became  more  eafy,  and  the  fa- 
culties  of  the  mind  more  acute,  and  power- 
ful.    And  here,  I  rauft  take  the  liberty   to 

oblerve* 
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obferve,  that  ignorant  vanity,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  idlenefs  alone  could  poflibly  effect 
a  falfe  contempt  for  thofe  refpectable  men,  to 
whom  we  owe  fuch  fine  editions,  fuch  illus- 
trations of  ancient  authors. (u)  Alas !  what 
mould  we  have  been  without  them  ?  in  this 
age  of  pleafure,  and  of  diffipation,  where  is 
the  man  of  learning,  who  could  have  the 
refolution,    barely  to  undertake  what   they 

have  executed  ? 

The 


(u)  The  Scaligers,  the  family  of  Stephens,  Sal- 
mafius,  Rhodomap,  Gronovius,  Ifaac,  and  Meric  Ca- 
faubon,  are  turned  into  ridicule  only  by  the  pretended 
men  of  learning,  who  reading  no  claffics,  excepting 
thofe  which  their  regents  had  formerly  explained  to 
them,  boaft  that  they  underftand  Latin,  becaufe  they 
comprehend  fome  pafTages  in  fome  particular  authors. 
As  for  me,  who  lay  no  claim  to  this  great  facility,  I 
like  to  fludy  the  ancients  folely  in  thefe  valuable  Va- 
riorum editions,  which  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  in  the 
libraries  of  the  curious  literati.  I  find  it  impoffible  to 
perufe  them,  without  admiring  the  aftonifhing  fagacity, 
with  which  thefe  learned  fcholiafts  have  reftored,  and  ex- 
plained the  text,  by  a  reference  to  manners,  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  by  conne&ing 
them  with  an  infinite  number  of  quoted  pafTages,  to 
which  the  generality  of  readers  would  have  paid  no  at- 
tention. This  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  which  a  lover 
of  letters,  who  certainly  doth  not  pretend  to  erudition, 
with  pleafure,  offers  to  their  memory. 
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The  magnificence  of  princes,  and  the  tam- 
bours of  the  firfl  literati,  arrived  then  by  flow- 
degrees,  at  the  power  of  facilitating  the  entry 
of  icience,  by  removing  all  the  rubbifh,  and 
all  the  ruins  which  impeded  its  progress;  but 
this  knowledge,  the  attainment  of  which  was. 
rendered  poiTible,  was  never  any  thing  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Now, 
we  have  already  proved  that  it  had  not  hitherto 
made  the  lead  advances  towards  that  univer- 
sal end  of  all  philofophy,  the  acquisition  of  the 
great  eft  welfare  of  the  great  eft  number  of  nidi- 
viduals.  We  muft  have  obfervtd  how  all  the 
legislations  proceeded  on  falle  principles,  fa 
that  even  down  to  our  times,  re  alb  n  may  be 
faid  only  to  have  agitated  herfelf  within  the 
cradle.  When  thefe  ftudies  had  been  revived, 
flill  mankind  remained,  for  a  while,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  propoled  end,  than 
they  had  ever  been.  Such,  in  fad,  is  the 
propenfity  of  the  human  mind,  that,  like  a 
leech,  it  receives  its  nourifhment,  by  ad- 
hering only  to  a  particular  part.  When  ap- 
plying to  the  reading,  the  ftudy,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  books,  books  foon  become  all 
its  doctrine,  it  is  wedded  to  them,  it  reveres 
them,  and  being  exclufivdy  taken   up  with 

them.,. 
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them,  it  ends  by  fubftituting  the  inftrument 
in  the  place  of  the  work.  He  who  admires 
authors  too  much,  finds  it  difficult  to  furpafs 
them,^)  and  all  worfhip  degenerates  into  fu- 
perftition.  Thus  erudition,  though  engaged 
in  imoothing  the  path  for  genius,  retarded  its 
birth.  Nor  did  it  fee  the  light,  but  under 
the  empire  of  credulity.  A  vaft  curtain  was 
drawn  over  nature.  Mankind  accuftomed 
to  fix  their  attention  on  heaven,  were  ignorant 
of  the  earth,  which  they  trod  under  foot; 
the  earth,  that  extenfive  depofitory  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  world,  that  fanctuary  of  na- 
ture, from  whence  the  mind  and  body  receive 
an  equal  nouriihmcnt. 

If,  amidft  the  fplendid  days  of  Greece, 
and  beneath  the  reign  of  liberty,  philofophi- 
cal  difputes  were  fufHcient  to  put  all  minds 
in  motion,  to  engage  the  whole  attention, 
and  to  occafion  a  neglect  of  every  other  ftudy, 
what  diforders  mud  they  not  have  produced, 
when  united  with  the  interefb  of  heaven, 
when  the  falvation  of  fouls  was  linked  with 
fophifms,  and  when   the   moll  intolerant  fe- 

verity, 

(x)  Vixenim  datur  authores  fimul,  et  admirari,  et 
fupcrare.     Bacon,  inftauratio  magna. 
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verity,  perpetually  changing  fides,  clofed 
the  train  of  all  opinions  with  public  executi- 
ons ?  it  was  then,  that  a  general  combuftion 
raged  equally  within  the  moral  order,  and  the 
political  order  ;  it  was  then,  that  civil  wars 
roufed  up  a  frefh  impediment  to  the  progrefs 
of  reafon.  Unfortunately,  the  greater!  pa- 
tron of  letters  became  the  indirect  caufe  of 
thofe  evils  which  furrounded  them.  Leo  the 
tenth  encouraged  letters  by  his  magnificence  ; 
but  this  magnificence  had  drained  his  trea- 
fures,  and  he  perceived  that  fome  treafures 
were  exceedingly  neceiTary,  to  fupport  that 
fpiritual  empire,  which  he  had  inverted  with 
fo  much  luftre,  he  contrived  a  commerce  of 
indigencies,  and  as  the  excefs  of  impofitions 
is  the  laft  ftage  of  defpotifm,  every  foul  re- 
voked, and  grew  fenfible  that  falvation  had 
been  rated  at  too  dear  a  price.  Hence  arofe 
that  long  feries  of  wars,  concluding  only  with 
the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  wars,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  empire  of  reafon  loft: 
all  who  had  enlifted  under  their  ftandards, 
and  who,  by  the  violence  of  their  contentions, 
inflamed  even  thofe  cooler  men,  who  would 
willingly  have  ftood  neuters. 

But 
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But  the  impulfion  having  been  once  thrown 
into  action,  the  progrefiive  motion,  however 
eafily  it  might  have  changed  its  direction, 
could  not  have  flopped  entirely.  Whilft  the 
human  mind  grew  civilized  amongft  a  more 
general  number  of  individuals,  it  was  only 
amongft  a  fmaller  number,  that  it  became 
enlightened.  Poetry  began  to  improve  in 
France,  and  England,  whilft  the  ftudy  of 
phyfics,  by  fome  important,  but  detached 
difcoveries,  already  pointed  out  the  path 
which  it  was  deftined  one  day  to  purfue.  A 
fublime  Genius,  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  had  en- 
tirely traced  it :  but  it  was  not  until  the  fuc- 
ceeding  century,  that  this  writer  found  any 
difciples.  Montagne,(jy)  by  producing  that 
excellent  work,  which  ftill  remains  the  moft 
philofophical  of  any  which  we  have,  wrought 
no  effect  on  his  contemporaries;  fo  that  it 
may  be  obferved  of  thefe  two  aftonifhing  au- 
thors, 

(y)  If,  when  Montagne  firft  publifhed  his  eflays, 
the  French  had  been  but  half  as  unprejudiced,  as  the 
elegant  author  of  this  work,  the  obfervaiion  that  none 
but  foreigners  did  juftice  to  his  merits,  muft  have 
proved  groundlefs.  Whenfoever  the  writings  of  Mon- 
tagne are  thrown  into  an  honeft  balance,  learning,  phi- 
lofophy,  wit,  and  humour  will  confiderably  outweigh 
Jiis  errors,  his  egotifms,  and  even  his  indecency.    K. 
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thors,  that  their  light  Jhined  in  darknefs,  and 
the  darhiefs  comprehended  it  not.  Thus  a  fyf- 
tematical  fpirit  prevailed  always  in  phyfics, 
and  a  dogmatical  fpirit  in  morality. 

But  whilft  a  flow  fermentation  was  felt  with- 
in the  republic  of  letters,  a  dreadful  fermen- 
tation overthrew  political  focieties.  The  Spa- 
nifli  ambition  having  Chattered  its  force,  in 
the  ftruggle  againft  the  courage  of  Henry, 
and  the  obftinate  perfeverance  of  the  Hol- 
landers, hatred  and  vengeance,  for  a  long 
time,  wore  the  mafic  of  fear,  and  the  cardinal 
de  Richelieu  contrived  to  eftablifh  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  by  per- 
fuading  Europe  that  he  ftiil  defended  it  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  wars  of  Lewis 
the  thirteenth  refembled  the  agitation  of  the 
waves,  after  a  tempefl.  They  were,  indeed, 
troublefome,  and  tormenting  motions,  but 
the  firft  caufe  was  weakened.  Scarcely  had 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  the  Pyrenean 
treaty  prefcribed  perpetual  bounds  to  the 
heirs  of  Charles  the  fifth,  when  Europe  per- 
ceived with  aftonifhment,  that  fhe  had  only 
exchanged  a  matter.  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
born  at  a  time  when  diffentions  were  on  the 
point  of  ceafing,  drew  the  happieft  advan- 
tages 
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tnges  from  that  fatiety,  which   fuch  troubles 
had  occafioned.     Henry   the  fourth  was  in- 
volved in   civil  wars  j    Lewis  the  thirteenth 
was  engaged   in  quelling  revolts :    there  re- 
mained   only    fome    flight  difturbances   for 
1  ,ewis  the  fourteenth  to  fupprefs.     His  youth* 
his  figure,  a  certain  greatnefs  of  foul  as  vi- 
fible  in  the  refinements  of  his  tafte,  as  in  his 
features,    foon   diffufed   a   frefli   enthufiafm 
through  minds  already  furfeited  with  theo- 
logy,   and  harrafied  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
preceding  reigns.     A  lady,  with  whom  the 
young  monarch  had  opened  a  ball,  faid,  as 
fhe  returned  to  her  feat,  "  //  mujl  be  confejfed 
that  this  prince  was  born  to  be  the  mafttr  of  ths 
world.''1     Such  a  remark,  proceeding  from  the 
ingenuous  dictates  of  felf-love>  included  an  ex- 
tenfive  meaning,  and  all  the  nation  never  made 
a  better  diftinction.  In  fact,  princes  are  to  the 
majority  of  the  people,  not  only  chiefs  who 
govern  them,  but  comedians  who  amufe  them* 
If  the  actor  performs  his  part  well,  if  he  hath 
a  noble  and  majeftic  air,  the  loweft  fubjects 
pay  with  pleafure  for  their  places,  and  crowd 
into  the  pic,  without  an  apprehenfion  of  being 
trodden  under  foot.     All  thofe  officers,  who 
had  fignalizcd  themfelves,  in  the  war  of  thirty 
Vol.  II.  K  years% 
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years?  were  ftiil  full  of   vigour   and   glory. 
The  youth,   who  faw  and  liftened  to  them, 
glowed  with  a  defire  of  emulating  their  mi- 
litary vertues.     Thus,  it  was  but  one  flep 
from  the  minuets  at  the  Louvre>  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Low-countries.     The  conqueft  of 
Flanders,  and  of  Franche-Comte,  announced 
to  Europe  the  object  of   a  long  calamity. 
Stopped  in  his  career,  by  a  nation,  to  whom, 
but  half  a  century  before,  the  very  name  had 
been  refufed,  the  monarch,    wound-cd  to  the 
heart,  felt  his  fpirit  of  rivalry  embittered  with 
vexation.      Hence  arole  the   war  of    1672, 
which  as  it  rendered  him  odious  to  Europe, 
fo  alfo  it  made  way  for  the  defeats  at  Hochjlety 
and  Ramilies.    But  all  thefe  great  events,  with 
which  no  reader  is  unacquainted,  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  our  fubjecl:,  as  difcovering  to  us 
the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  and  furnilhing  us  with  fome  idea 
of  this  celebrated  prince,  whofe  court,  and 
flates,  became  the  firft  afylum,  in  which  let- 
ters flouriflied,  and  were  at  peace. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  only  magnificent,  and 
voluptuous ;  Lewis  was  alfo  fond  of  luxury 
and  pleafure,  but  with  thefe  paffions,  he  had 
united  a  third  for  war.     Like  Leo  he  erefred 

palaces. 
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palaces,  but  he  raifed  fortreffes  •,  he  exhibited 
public  (hews,    but  he  gave  battles.     Thus, 
all  minds  were  taken  up  with  their  peculiar 
employments-,    and   whilft   talents  and  arts 
werefcarcely  fufficient  to  adminifter  to  the 
embellifhment  of  a  fplendid  court,    all  the 
activity  of  the  nobility,  and  all  the  attention, 
all  the  vanity  of  the  people  were  turned  to 
war.     But  the  means  by  which  the  fpirit  of 
philofophy  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  m  France  5 
it  muft  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  by 
the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  I  mean  that,  which 
applying  itfelf  to  politics,   and   morality,  is 
particularly  occupied  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  as  we  have  already 
done  in  our  difquifition,  concerning  the  feo- 
dal  government,  what  were  the  fteps  taken 
by  the  human  mind,  in  her  return  towards 
reafon.  As  the  path  which  me  purfued,  on 
this  occafion,  was  extremely  devious,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  flop  a  moment  here,  and  even 
to  retrograde  a  little,  and  take  facts  from  an 
earlier  period. 

If  it  be  true,  that  in  the  moral  fciences, 

one  may  always  obferve  a  flow,   but  continual 

progrefs,  fo  that  found  polities,  and  well  con- 

K  2  certed 
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certed  legiflations  become  the  laft  refult  of 
our  reflections,  it  is  alfb  no  lefs  evident,  that 
amongft  thofe  fciences,  which  approach  the 
neareft  to  phyfics,  a  particular  difcovery,  a 
fortuitous  circumftance  may  open  to  us,  in, 
an  inftant,  the  moft  ample  career,  and  greatly 
accelerate  our  progrefs.  Such  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  compafs  which,  on  a  fudden, 
extended  commerce,  and  navigation,  and 
poured  in  upon  us  the  riches  of  a  world, 
which  had  been  abfolutely  unknown  to  us. 
Spain  reaped  the  firft  advantages  from  thefe 
treafures,  which  Ihe  diffipated  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders,  and  in  thofe  wars,  which  me  in- 
ceffantly  fomented  in  France.  Columbus, 
and  Cortes,  Vefpuzius,  and  Pizarro  only  dis- 
covered, and  conquered  lands  to  give  bifhops 
to  the  Flemings,  and  to  prepare  us  to  receive 
the  council  of  Trent.  All  the  gold  of  the 
new  world  was  lavifhed  away  in  thefe  efforts, 
which,  notwithstanding,  proved  ineffectual; 
Philip  the  fecond,  in  this  inflance  only,  re- 
fembling  Philip  of  Macedon,  formed  greater 
expectations  from  thefe  new  riches,  than  from 
his  veteran  troops,  which  equalled  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx.  From  hence,  arofe  in  Eu- 
rope this  new  axiom  :    war,  and  exper.ee  are 

the 
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the  fame  thing.     From  hence,  alfo,  arofe  the 
modern  cuftom  of  paying  fubfidies  to  fo- 
reigners, and  of  making  gold  and  filver  the 
capital  articles  in  every  political  transaction. 
Thefc  metals,  at  that  time,  became  the  real 
kino-s  of  Europe.     It  was  not  to  procure  the 
conveniences   of  life,  to  eftablifh  a  corres- 
pondence with  different  nations,  to  employ 
mankind  ufefully,  and  to  multiply  their  en- 
joyments, that  fuch  dangerous  voyages  were 
made  to  America,  and  the  Indies ;    it  was 
folely  to  acquire  gold :  but  avarice  and  ceco- 
nomy  act  always  in  oppofuion  to  each  other, 
nor  do  we  ever  perceive  a  thirft  after  riches, 
united  with  that  wifdom  which  watches  over 
their  prefervation.     The  Spanifn  monarchy 
becoming  weak  in  proportion  as  it  became 
rich,  invaded  Portugal  to  lofe  her  colonies, 
with  its  own.     The  Hollanders,  fober,  pa- 
tient, and  induftrious,  got  pofTefiion  of  that 
gold,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  purchafe 
chains  for  them  •,    but  they  diffipated  it,   in 
their  turn,    firft,  in  a  lawful  defence,    and 
next  by  an  obftinate  adherence  to  a  principle, 
which  confounded  the  balance  of  Europe, 
with  the  ruin  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 

K  q  This 
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This  celebrated  balance  of  power,  which 
was  never  ridiculed,  until  after  it  had  been 
difcovered,  was  at  that  period,  much  more 
important  than  it  is  imagined  to  be  atprefent. 
What  power,  fay  they,  can  prevail  over  all 
the  powers  united  ?  undoubtedly,  any  power; 
but  powers  muft  have  time;  they  muft  feel 
an  inclination  to  unite ;  they  muft  be  well 
armed,  they  muft  be  rich.  I  fhould  like  to 
know  where  any  reftftances  could  have  been 
found,  had  Alexander  of  Parma  beaten  Hen- 
ry the  fourth,  and  had  an  Infanta  of  Spain, 
married  to  a  prince  of  Lorrain,  governed 
France  under  the  laws  of  Philip  the  fecond  ?' 
Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  union  of  Dor- 
drecht could  have  maintained  itfelf  for  any 
length  of  time  ?  that  Sweden  would  have 
turned  her  arms  againft  Germany,  and  that 
the  princes  of  the  empire  would  have  fti- 
pulated  for  their  independance  ?  Would  Sa«> 
voy  have  acquired  the  power  of  forming  a 
ftate  ?  and  would  not  the  mafter  of  the  Mi- 
ianele,  when  mafter  of  all  Lombardy,  have 
eftablifhed  a  fure  communication  with  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ?  that  is  for 
the  intereft  of  princes  ;  this  is  for  the  intereft 
of  the  people.     Would  not  the  Spanifh  de{- 

potilm 
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potifm  have  introduced  that  intolerant  fpirit 
which  is  infeparable  from  it  ?  would  not  the 
people  have  been  galled  by  a  foreign  yoke  ?' 
and  would  not  nations  have  bent,  like  the; 
Americans,  under  the  ignorant,  and  fan- 
guinary  pride  of  a  Caftilian  viceroy?  let  us 
now  place  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  year 
1667:  fuppofe  him  purfuing  his  conquefts 
in  Flanders ;  and  perhaps  to  infure  his  fuc- 
cefs  there,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  render  the 
inflexible,  and  honeft  minds  of  Temple,  and 
Van  Beuning  weak,  and  venal.  Lewis  then 
would  have  taken  pofiefllon  of  Flanders,  and 
Brabant,  and  had  he  flopped  here  for  fome 
moments,  he  muft  have  recollected  that  thefe 
Hollanders  were  extremely  convenient  to 
him ;  that  after  all,  they  were  but  rebels, 
whom  his  anceftors  would  willingly  have  pro- 
tected, that  they  even  afked  a  fovereign  from 
France,fzJ  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  bring 
them  once  into  fubjecYion,  for  their  own 
good.  Lewis  had  his  armies  all  in  readinefs; 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  pafs  the 
Meufe.  To  what  power,  could  thefe  unfor- 
tunate people  have  had  recourfe,  under  fuch 
K  4  cir- 

(zj  The  duke  d'AIencon  under  Charles  the  ninth. 
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cirGumftances  ?  would  the  Englifh  have  fitted 
out  a  fleet  ?  would  they  have  collected  troops 
for  an  embarkation  ?  but  their  fhips  were  not 
ready,    their  regiments  were  not  compleat- 
ed.(a)     And  had  all  thefe  obftacles  been  re- 
moved, peace,  or  war  ftill  depended  on  the 
inclinations  of  the  king ;    and  this  king  was 
governed  by  a  woman,  by  a  French  wcmany 
purpofely  lent  into  England,  and  penfioned 
by  Lewis  the  fourteenth. (b)    Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  the  empire  could  not  have  aflem- 
bled  fufficient  forces  in  time,     Holland  muft 
have  been   conquered,    and   foon   a   Jefuit, 
whom  principles  of  ambition  had  rendered 
cruel,  would  have  founded  an  alarm   in  the 
ears  of  the  victorious  monarch,  whenfoever, 
amidft  his    exploits,    he  was   facrifking    to 
pleafure  j  he  would  have  perfuaded  the  fe- 
cretary  at  war  that  it  was  his  intereft  to  em- 
ploy the  troops,  and  peace  could  be  fervice- 
able  only   to   a   comptroller-general.      Per- 
fection would  have  raged  thrown  the  United 
provinces,  and  thofe  vertuous  citizens,   who 
fo  chearfully  accofred  each  other,    as  they 

came 

(a)  The  regular  troops  of  the  Englifh  did   not,  at 
that  time,  amount  to  fix  thoufand. 

(b)  The  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth. 
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came  out  of   their  temples,    and  churches, 
would  no  longer  have   converfed  together, 
without  feeling  the  uneafinefs  of  mutual  fear 
and  hatred.     The  company  trading  to  the 
Eaft    Indies,    that   great   territorial   empire, 
which  fupports  the  little  commercial  ftate  of 
Holland,    would  have  palled  for  a  fociety 
without  order,  and  without  polity.   Two  com- 
mifTaries  from  the  king  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed, to  promote  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
interefts  of  the  proprietors,    that  is,    to  de- 
prive them  of  the  liberty  of  ever  examining, 
what  their  real  interefts  were.      Commerce 
would  have  been  rendered  fubjecl:  to  all  thofe 
admirable  regulations,  which  mult  foon  ef- 
fectually have  deftroyed  it ;    and  the  three 
millions  of  men,  which  might  have  exifted 
in  the  united  countries,  would  have  been  re- 
duced to    four,   or  five   hundred   thoufand 
wretches,  not  to  be  kept  in  iubje&ion,  but 
by  placing  over  them  an  army,  the  pay  of 
which  mull  have  been  wrung  from  the  finefl 
provinces  in  France.     Let  the  reader  judge 
if,  after  this,  Germany  could  have  continued 
independant,  and  if  England  could  have  de- 
fended her  liberties  againft  the  Stuarts.     All 
this,  however,  muft  have  happened,  if,  when 

Lewis 
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Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  himfelf  mafter  iri 
1 66  j,  of  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  he  had  not 
been  obliged,    in  three  years  afterwards,  to 
take  a  wider  circuit,  in  order  to  attack  Hol- 
land, on  the  fide  of  the  Rhine.     I  fpeak   it 
without  flattery,  although  I  do  not  fear  left 
any  powers  fhould  contradict  me,    when   I. 
make  the  affertion ;    the  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance  which  can   happen   in  general  to 
every  people,  is  to  preferve  their  princes,  and 
their  forms  of  government.     The   progrefs 
of  reafon  mould  tend  rather  towards  improve- 
ment,   than  a  change ;    and  of  all  political 
fcourges,  conquerors  are  the  moil  dangerous.. 
There  is  then  a  rational,  and  neceflary  ba- 
lance of  power ;  it  confifts  in  fo  difpoling  the 
forces  of  Europe,  that  the  weakeft  dates  may 
be  fecured  againfl:  any  daring  attack,  any  fud- 
den,  and  rapidly  conducted  invafion.     Now, 
to  accomplim  this,  two  means  muft  concur: 
firft,  defenfive  alliances,  which  will  not  fuffer 
the  ftrongeft  powers  to  attack   the  weakeft 
powers,  without  being  expofed  to  a  long  and 
doubtful  war.     Secondly,    frontiers    i"o  for- 
tunately  fituated,    that  the    weaker  power* 
when  attacked,    may  find  time  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  its  allies.     This  concurrence  exifts 

in 
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in  Europe  amongft  all  the  powers  of  the  fe- 
cond  order :  amongft  the  Hollanders,  by  their 
alliance  with  England,  and  by  the  Barriere- 
treaty,  which  interpofes  a  certain  number  of 
Auftrian  places  between  France,  and  the 
United  Provinces ;  whatfoever  may  be  found 
beyond  this  general  nyfis,  this  reciprocal  re- 
fiftance  will  become  an  obftacle  to  the  tran- 
quility of  Europe,  will  prove  a  fource  of  am- 
biti6n  within  every  council,  and  fcatter  the 
feeds  of  diftruft  through  the  refpeftive  courts. 
It  is  from  this  confideration,  that  fuch  nu- 
merous armies  are  kept  on  foot,  and  devour 
the  fubfiftance  of  the  people  •,  from  hence, 
alfo,  proceeds  that  unfortunate  activity  in  the 
cabinet,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
policy,  but  which  draws  the  fovereign,  and 
his  minifters  afide  from  that  true  policy,  the 
whole  end  of  which  is  the  repofe  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

Let  us  not  dwell  upon  a  fubject,  to  which 
we  muft  ftill  too  frequently  return,  but  reft 
fatisfted  with  obferving,  that  this  balance 
of  power,  whether  well,  or  ill  founded,  fo^ 
lid,  or  ideal,  was  a  new  fource  of  expence, 
which  diffipated  the  money,  of  which  the 
commercial  powers  had  ftripped  the  conquer- 
in  sr 
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ing  powers,  fo  that  they  all  felt  themfefves 
equally  drained  and  equally  in  want  of  peace* 
But  hope,  and  fear,  obftinacy,  and  jealoufy, 
paflions  as  common  amidft  governments,  as 
amongft  individuals,  no  longer  iuffered  them 
to  liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon. 

The  intoxication  of  glory,  the  debau- 
cheries of  ambition,  have  this,  in  common 
with  the  vices  of  the  loweft  profligates,  that 
the  hour  of  payment  is  the  firit  warning, 
which  recalls  good  fenie,  and  brings  reflection 
home.  The  French  having  payed  exceflive 
taxes,  were  convinced  that  the  glory  of  the 
king  their  mafter,  was  purchafed  at  rather  too 
dear  a  price,  and  the  Englifh,  having  efli- 
mated  the  enormous  load  of  their  national 
debt,  felt,  in  their  turn,  that  their  endeavours 
to  pull  down  the  Grand  Monarque,(7J  had 
alfo  pulled  down  their  fortune,  and  their 
treaiures.  It  was  generally  allowed  that  peace 
was  preferable  to  war,  and  that  plentiful  har- 
vefls  were  more  valuable  than  fireworks,  and 
Te  Dettms.  She  came,  this  much  defired 
peace,  and  fo  lengthened  her  firft  abode  on 

earth, 

(c)  This  is  the  name  which  the  Englifh  flill  give  ta 
the  king  of  France,  in  their  political,  or  rather  feuricsrk 
works. 
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earth,  that  every  breaft  was  animated  with 
hope.  If  our  paffions,  and  natural  inquie- 
tudes forced  her  to  difappear,  flill  her  returns 
were  frequent,  and  like  fome  familiar  bird, 
difturbed,  but  not  feared  away,  fhe  never  rook 
a  diftant  flight,  and  always  found  a  place  of 
reft. 

Peace,  highly  advantageous  to  the  progrefs 
of  reafon,  and  philofophy,  is  particularly  fo, 
when  appearing  amongft  a  people  already  ex- 
haufted,  and  fatiated  with  war.  It  is  then, 
that  all  frivolous  ideas  are  effaced,  and  that 
the  bodies  politic,  like  the  organifed  bodies, 
are  taught  by  a  fenfe^f  pain,  to  feek  their 
own  prefervation ;  it  is  then,  that  the  mind, 
accuftomed  to  exercife  itfelf  on  agreeable  fub- 
jects,  dwells  with  double  energy  on  the  in- 
veftigation  of  uieful  fubjefls-,  it  is  then,  that 
the  rights  of  humanity  are  challenged  with 
fuccefs,  and  that  princes,  at  once  the  cre- 
ditors, and  debtors  of  their  fubjecls,  permit 
them  to  be  happy,  that  they  may  be  either 
more  patient,  or  more  able  to  pay. 

Thus,  a  love  of  riches,  till  then  the  caufe, 
became  at  length  the  remedy  for  thofc  ca- 
lamities, with  which  it  had  afflicted  human 
nature.     The  time  is  pad,  in  which  the  ftatef- 

man, 
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man,  more  the  pedant,  than  the  citizen,  re- 
ferred to  old  cuftoms  all  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment. The  expreflions/m/tf/,  fifcal,  do- 
manial, muft  now  be  driven  from  our  tribu- 
nals, whilft  the  words  property^  agriculture) 
commerce,  liberty,  fupply  the  place  of  the  bar- 
barous vocabulary  of  the  fchools.  Serious 
and  ufeful  queflions  will  be  difcuffed  in  all 
companies.  Scholars  will  become  patriots ; 
philofophers  will  be  citizens.  A  general  cor- 
refpondence  will  be  eftablifhed,  and  the  love 
of  humanity  prove  the  central  point,  in  which 
all  minds  may  meet,  the  learned,  the  man  of 
genius,  and  the  artift.  Whofoever  fhall  have 
rendered  himfelf  ufeful,  whether  by  his  acti- 
ons, his  example,  or  his  writings,  fhall  find 
his  name  within  the  regifters  of  beneficence, 
and  every  workman  who  polifhes  a  wheel,  or 
a  fpring,  will  at  leaft  have  an  idea  of  the 
great  machine,  to  which  his  work  ihould  be 
referred. 

If  this  picture  fhould  be  confidered  as  ima- 
ginary, by  fome  corrupted  men,  I  dare  pro- 
teft  that  it  is  after  nature,  and  I  appeal  for 
evidence  to  the  woiks  which  iffue  from  the 
prefs,  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  afiembled 
in  the  theatre,  to  the  character  of  fome  pow- 
erful, 
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crful,  and  beneficient  perfons,  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  loving,  and 
efteeming,f  JJ  and  particularly  to  the  fociety 
of  learned  men,  in  which  I  comprehend  all 
who  admire,  and  cultivate  letters-,  a  gentle, 
amiable,  and  honeft  fociety,  as  highly  graced 
with  virtues,  as  with  talents  :  in  fhort,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my  own  im- 
preffions,  I  (hall  not  call  in  queflion  thofe 
inward  feelings,  which  infpire  me  with  a  fond 
attachment  to  the  age,  in  which  I  began  my 
career,  and  towards  which  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory  continually  leads  me  back,  full  of  thofe 

pleafing 

(d)  If  Monfieur  de  Louvois,  when  he  prefided  at  the 
head  of  the  war-office,  and  enjoyed  the  greateft  influ- 
ence in  the  dire&ion  of  public  affairs,  had  rendered 
himfelf  the  inftrument  of  concluding  a  peace;  if,  in  the 
fame  moment,  that  he  rifqued  his  reputation,  by  changes 
as  dangerous  to  himfelf,  as  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  his  hu- 
manity had  prompted  him  to  foften,  throughout,  the  ri- 
gour of  the  military  laws ;  if,  far  from  fuffering  him* 
felf  to  be  led  away  by  that  force,  of  which  he  was  the 
minifter,  he  had  declared  himfelf  the  friend  of  com- 
merce, and  of  all  legal  liberty ;  if,  with  the  moft  e.x» 
tenfive  capacity,  he  had  united  thofe  gentle  difpofitions, 
and  noble  manners,  which  removing  every  idea  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  infpire  an  amiable  refpeft,  would  he  not 
have  left  behind  him  a  reputation  much  dearer  to  pof- 
terity  ?  would  he  not  have  been  the  darling  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  only  beheld  him  with  a  kind  of  lilent  terror? 
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pleaiing  fenfations  experienced  by  the  traveller* 
who  after  having  wandered  through  favage 
climes,  returns  at  laft  into  his  native  country. 
But  is  this  tendency  to  the  general  welfare, 
this  amendment  in  the  condition  of  humanity 
effectively  owing  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  progrefs  of  philolbphy  ?  doth  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  follow  from  what  we  have  ob- 
ferved  on  this  fubject,  that  the  alteration  was 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  different  po- 
litical circumftances,  and,  efpecially,  of  the 
impediments  to  the  continuance  of  thole  wars 
which  were  already  become  too  expenfive  ? 
To  this  objection,  I  fhall  anfwer,  by  afking, 
in  my  turn,  if,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  the 
depopulation  of  the  ftate  was  any  obflacle  to 
the  fanaticifm  of  the  laft  Crufades,  to  the 
civil  wars  excited  by  the  feodal  anarchy,  and 
to  the  other  civil  wars,  lighted  up  by  a  fu- 
perftitious  and  intolerant  fpirit  ?  how  often, 
fince  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Valerian, 
have  the  Perfian  and  Grecian  empires  been 
reciprocally  drained  by  ufelefs  wars  ?  what 
numerous  calamities  have  afflicted  the  Grecian 
empire !  how  many  different  enemies  have  con- 
quered it,  and  yet  the  public  miferies  were 
not  the  means  of  imparting  to  found  realon, 

a  pre- 
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a  prevalence  over  empty 'dialectics,  and  phi- 
lofophical   fubtlctics  ?     is   it  imagined  that  if 
Henry  the  fourth  had  not  confented  to  hear 
mafs,  the  forty  years  of  troubles  which  tore 
France  in  pieces,  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  rendered  the  people  difgufted  with 
civil  wars,  and  willing  to  unite  under  a  law- 
ful  king  ?    once  more,  let  us  perfuade  our> 
felves,  that  amidft  the   revolutions   of    the 
world,  a  caufe  never  acts  entirely  alone.     I 
know  that  political  misfortunes  difpofe  the 
people  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon ;  but 
this  voice  rauft  be  lifted  up  fomewhere  j  it 
muft  poffefs  powers  of  expreffion,  and  above 
all,    it  muft    be  liftened    to   with   pleafure. 
Why,  during  the  laft  war,  when  the  emprefs, 
united  with  the  Catholic  ftates  of  Germany, 
fought  againfl  the  king  of  Pruflia,  allied  with 
the  principal  proteflant  powers,    were  none 
induced  to  believe  that  it  was  a  war  of  reli- 
gion ?    why  did  the  emiflaries  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  meet  with  no  credit  amongft  the  great- 
er part  of  the  people,  who,  in  all  thefe  tranf- 
actions,  faw    nothing   but  a   violent  quarrel 
between  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  houle 
of  Brandenburgh  ?  it  is  that  the  human  mind 
is  become  more  enlightened  with  regard  to 
Vol.  II.  L  facts3 
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fads,  and  more  indifferent  about  opinions. 
It  is  becaufe  that  if  even  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation  had  been  linked  with  fuch  a 
quarrel,  few  foldiers  would  have  been  found 
difpofed  to  fight  in  its  defence.  Befides,  as 
'\ve  have  already  remarked,  when  ignorant 
men  feel  a  lively  fenfe  of  their  misfortunes, 
they  are  always  miftaken  .in  their  choice  of 
remedies.  If,  two  centuries  ago,  a  decreafe 
in  agriculture  had  been  obferved,  the  ftate 
would  have  ordered  procefiions,  whilft  a  mil- 
lion of  monks,  fuffered  to  devour  the  na- 
tional fubfiftance,  would  have  filled  up  the 
meafure  of  calamity. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  the  fecond  ob- 
jection, to  which  we  propofed  a  reply,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter.  This  is  now  the 
only  difficulty  which  remains  to  be  removed. 
If  the  advances  of  letters,  and  philofophy, 
were  alone  iufficient  to  enlighten  mankind 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  true  interefts,  why 
do  we  not  perceive  that  the  bright  days  of 
antiquity,  the  ages  of  Pericles,  and  Auguflus, 
have  produced  ibme  effect  of  this  nature  ? 
although  I  flatter  myfelf  that  this  objection 
hath  been  already  obviated,  in  another  place, 
yet  it  may  be  right  to  turn  again  to  the  fub- 

ject, 
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ject,  and  examine  it,  in  every  pofiible  point 
of  view.  It  hath  been  proved,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  Greeks,  though 
fuccefsful  in  literature,  and  arts,  were  unable 
to  carry  the  fcience  of  politics  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  ;  it  hath  been  obferved,  that 
the  philofophers,  for  a  long  time,  attached 
to  frivolous  fyftems  of  Theogony,  and  Cof- 
mogony/e,)  had  continually  neglected  Mo- 
rality ;  and  that  Socrates  was  the  firft  who 
recalled  to  earth  Philofophy,  an  exile  in  Hea- 
ven, (f)  It  may,  here,  be  added,  that  the 
political  fituation  of  the  Greeks  was  always 
an  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon. 
This  nation,  united  in  idea  by  an  infignificant 
bond,  and  in  fact,  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  republics,  all  ambitious,  all  jealous  of 
each  other,  was  constantly  tormented  by  ex- 
terior wars,  and  torn  by  civil  wars.  Vanity 
was  the  only  general  principle,  the  only  mark 
of  refemblance  between  fo  many  ftates  go- 
verned by  different  laws.  Unfortunately  for 
L  2  thefe 


(<?)  The  origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  generation  of 
the  world. 

(f)  See  "  dialogues  te%  Morts"  by  Fontenelle,  and 
the  "  ditta  memorabilia"  of  Socrates,  collefted  by 
Xcnophon. 
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thefe  people,  their  vanity  never  wanted  th£ 
means  of  gratification.  The  Greeks,  when 
icarcely  extricated  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm, 
triumphed  over  the  Perfians :  it. was  a  fplen- 
did  triumph,  and  fo  calculated  to  inflame 
their  imagination,  that  they  could  not  touch 
the  cup  of  glory,  without  being  intoxicated. 
Hence  proceeded  that  emulation,  that  pride 
which  armed  Sparta  againft  Athens,  and  fuc- 
cefiively  all  the  republics  againft  each  other. 
Another  circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  deferves  to  be  the  fubjecT:  of  a  par- 
ticular dilTertation,  exerted  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence over  the  turn  of  their  minds.  I  know 
not  how  it  happened  that  this  people  brought 
their  language  all  at  once  to  perfection,  and 
rendered  it  the  molt  confummate  fyftem,  in 
which  mankind  might  reproduce  their  ideas  j 
it  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  when  ill-employed, 
and  fomewhat  like  the  fword,  within  the  hands 
of  our  anceftors,  >who  rendered  it  rather  the 
inftrnment  of  duels,  than  cf  the  defence  of 
their  country.  From  this  aptitude  to  lan- 
guage, refulted  a  great  inconveniency  ;  the 
form  carried  away  the  fubftance  •,  the  ftv.d.y 
of  politics  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians, and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  under 

the 
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the  power  of  the  Sophifts.  Two  inventions 
gave  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  this  diforder  •,  the 
Period  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  the  Syllogifm 
of  the  Sophifts.  Then  all  truth  was  pro- 
fcribed,  if  not  announced  in  three  regular 
members,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature 
was  doomed  to  be  inclofed  within  a  major, 
and  a  mmor.(g)  A  natural  confequence  of 
this  Lcgomania,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  is 
that  the  pleafure  of  fpeaking,  and  hearing, 
will  always  greatly  furpafs  the  pleafure  of 
teaching,  and  being  inftrucled.  Hence,  thofe 
famous  fchools  which  foon  degenerated  into 
feels,  and,  at  length,  when  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  eftablifhed  into  herefies.  Now, 
L  3  there 

(g)  Bacon  hath  judicioufly  obferved,  that  the  fyl- 
logiflical  form,  and  all  the  dialectics  of  the  antients 
were  very  well  adapted  to  difputes,  but  not  at  ail  fitted 
to  enquiries  after  truth:  this  illuftrious  writer  is  <he 
firft,  who  hath  oppofed  to  this  fpecious,  but  erroneous 
method,  the  method  of  invention,  and  analogy.  He 
every  where  difcovers  a  great  contempt  for  this  cate- 
chetical philofophy,  which  confifts  in  finding  anfwers 
to  each  queftion,  and  for  thofe  quirks  of  Ariftotle,  in 
which  nature  is  fubmitted  to  frivolous  definitions. 
"  Magis  ubique  follicitus  quomodo  quis  refpondendo  fe 
"  explicet,  et  aliquid  reddatur  in  verbis  pofitivum, 
*•'  quam  de  seterna  rerum  veritate." 

Novum  organum.  aph.  6%, 
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there  cannot  be  any  greater  impediments  to 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  than  thofe  fchools 
which  teach  ns,  not  what  absolutely  is,  but 
what  another  hath  thought  •,  where  the  mafter 
appears  in  the  place  of  nature,  even  before 
her  own  difciples,  and  where  the  greatelt  ef- 
forts of  application  are  exerted,  in  order  to 
underftand  a  man,  who  doth  not  underftand 
himfelf. 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  world  enjoy- 
ed a  great  advantage  from  the  dilcovery  of 
printing,  and  the  facility  with  which  all  might 
read,  inftead  of  hearing.  Books,  the  faith- 
ful, but  cold  interpreters  of  thoughts,  are  to 
difcourfe,  what  prints  are  to  pictures.  They 
are  ftripped  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  d  ex- 
clamation. They  are  judged  in  folitude,  and 
filence,  and  it  is  there,  that  queftioned,  and 
confronted,  they  undergo  a  kind  of  torture, 
which  forces  them  to  difcover  their  faults, 
and  their  accomplices.  They,  fometimes  in- 
deed, arrogate  to  themfelves,  the  privileges 
claimed  by  their  authors.  They  exercife  a 
power,  they  reign  in  their  turn,  efpecially 
when  one  amongft  thefe  privileged  bodies, 
fitter  to  preferve,  than  to  augment  the  fci- 
ences,    introduces  a  legiQation  into  ftudy  j 

when 
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when  this  literary  legislation  refts  upon  a  civil 
legislation ;  and,  in  fliort,  when  incapacity 
pafles  a  final  judgment  on  philofophy,  and 
arbitrarily  determines  that  its  actual  bounds 
mall  be  perpetually  the  fame.  But  this  mo- 
nopoly cannot  lad  long,  and  in  the  fciences, 
as  in  politics,  a  contraband  trade  is  the  pre- 
ceptor of  commerce. 

Thefe  remarks  are,  I  mould  imagine,  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  that,  as  the  circumftances  at- 
tending the  firft  appearance  of  literature, 
were  different  from  the  circumftances  attend- 
ing its  revival,  it  was  natural  for  different  ef- 
fects to  refult  from  them.  We  mail  perceive, 
in  the  next  chapter,  what  thefe  effects  were, 
and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  work,  what 
are  the  effects  which  we  have  reafan  ftill  to 
hope  for. 


L  4  chap; 
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CHAP.     IV, 


A  ft  ate  of  the  progrefs  already  made  towards  the 
eftablijhment  of  the  welfare  of  fociety.  An 
examination  into  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
really-inftrucled  people. 


A 


LTHOUGH  perfuaded  that  only  com- 
fortable truths  will  refult  from  thofe  en- 
quiries, on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter, 
we  ftill  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  as  traced 
through  the  fmall  number  of  ufeful  difcQ- 
veries  which  we  have  reckoned  up,  as  far  as 
this  period,  is  not  exclufively  entitled  to  his 
attention,  but  that  he  mult  alfo  obferve  its 
fteps  along  that  path  which  we  have  already 
explored,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  approaches 

towards 
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towards  good   morality,    and  found  polity. 
This  march  of  the  human   underftanding  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  journey,  but 
as  an  expedition  of  curiofity,  during  which 
we  frequently  turn  off  into  another  road,  or 
flop  to  examine  all  which  appears  worthy  of 
our  notice.     If  I  may  be  allowed  a  figure, 
the  abufe  of  which,  I  have  often  taken  the 
liberty  to  cenfure,  1  fhall  compare  the  ftudies' 
of  men,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  to  the  in- 
ftruction  of  a  fcholar  who  follows  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  claffes.    At  the  firft,  the  human 
underftanding  is   applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancients  ;   it  reftores  their  various  readings ; 
it  comments  on  the  different  paffages,  and  it 
is  here,    that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  gone 
through  its  humanities.     Amongft  well  edu- 
cated youth,  drawing,  and  geography  mould 
be,  as  it  were,  the  acceflbries  of  this  ftudy, 
and  here  we  difcover  fome  relation  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  under  the  Medici,  and  of 
navigation  under  Charles  the  fifth.     Scarcely 
is  the  fcholar  ftrengthened  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  clafHcs,  when  he  begins  to  compofe, 
himfelf,    and  makes  effays  in  profe,  and  in 
verfe.     Not  contented  with  having  learned 
$he  expreffions  in   the   ancient    books,    he 

fearches 
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fearches  amongft  them  for  precepts,  for  ex- 
amples of  tafte,  and  urbanity,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  trace  the  beginning  of  rhetoric. 
But  mankind  foon  perceive  that  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  merely  to  talk,  and  write  i  nature 
furrounds  them,  and  follicits  their  attention. 
The  wants  of  life  call  on  the  fciences  for  af- 
fiftance;  ufeful  inftruments,  and  ingenious 
machines  are  difcovered  :  this  then  is  the  en- 
trance into  philofophy.  The  ftudents  lead 
off  with  fome  propofitions  in  geometry,  and 
fome  principles  in  mechanics.  But  this  pro- 
grefs  is  foon  {topped.  Profeflbrs,  equally 
vain  and  trifling,  far  from  clearing  up  and 
rectifying  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  do  not 
even  give  their  pupils  what  thefe  authors 
have  written  in  their  belt  manner ;  but  inftead 
of  Pliny  and  Ariftotle,  oblige  them  to  read 
their  own  productions,  infipid,  unintelligible 
rhapfodies,  and  which  muft  entirely  overfet 
all  application,  did  not  fome  foreign  demon- 
itrator  arrive  to  rouze  it,  by  curious  experi- 
ments, though  prefented  without  fyiiem,  and 
without  connection.  Here,  the  refemblance 
between  the  world  and  the  college  is  fo  (Ink- 
ing, that  it  is  needlefs  to  detail  it.  It  may  be 
found  equally  amongft  our  firft  works  in  me- 

taphyficss 
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taphyfics,  and  that  falfe  logic  of  the  claffes, 
which  is  called  the  art  of  thinking,  and  which 
ought  to  be  ftiled  the  art  of  dreaming.  At 
length,  the  time  arrives  at  which  the  youth 
is  to  come  forward  in  the  world,  to  affume  a 
condition,  and  to  fuperintend  his  domeftic 
affairs.  He  muft,  now,  ftudy  morality,  na- 
tural law,  and  public  law;  thefe  are  im- 
portant, and  refpe&able  fciences,  intended 
to  complete  his  education,  and  yet  they  only 
throw  in  his  way  a  chaos  of  obfcurities,  and 
contradictions,  fo  long  as  he  continues  tied 
down  to  the  leflbns  of  his  matters,  and  until, 
being  left  to  himfelf,  he  again  runs  over  his 
courfe  of  inftrudtion.  It  is  then,  that  ma- 
turely reflecting  on  his  paft  ftudies,  he  will 
learn  to  believe  but  few  things,  to  read  but 
few  books,  to  improve  his  patrimony,  and  to 
do  good  to  his  neighbours. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers,  to  determine 
the  moment  of  that  period,  to  which  they 
would  refer  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  human 
underftanding.  We  fhall  only  fuppofe  it  to 
be  more  than  difgufted  at  the  compositions  of 
profeffors,  more  than  fatiated  with  falfe  eru- 
dition,   and  exceedingly  near  the  time^    ac 

which  an  attention  to  domeftic  affairs  muft 

be 
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be  deemed  preferable  to  the  counterfeit  bril- 
liancy of  the  fchools.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid 
obferving,  that,  in  this  parallel,  we  have 
omitted  a  ftudy,  which  hath  occafioned  rather 
more  diforder  in  the  world,  than  within  the 
colleges :  this  is  the  ftudy  of  the  catechifm. 
To  this,  what  numerous  battles  have  been 
owing !  How  often  hath  it  difturbed  either 
the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  moments  of  re- 

pofe ! But  we  have  trefpafTed  fufri- 

ciently  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  reader, 
and  mult  proceed  towards  our  propofed  end, 
in  a  more  rapid  and  ferious  manner. 

It  hath  already  been  remarked,  that  we 
may  reafonably  confider  all  difcoveries  what- 
foever,  hitherto  made  by  mankind,  as  fo 
many  advances  towards  true  philofophy,  and 
found  polity.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  glance  over  that  immenfe  labour,  from 
which  our  predecefTors  have  relieved  our  con- 
temporaries. 

To  begin  with  the  more  exact  fcienccs,  the 
Mathematics. (h)  We  may  perceive  Agro- 
nomy 


(h)  I   cannot    avoid    centring  a   corruption,    into 
which  even  our  learned  men  are  fallen,   by  a   mifappU- 

cation  of  the  word  Gecmetrj,  which  Amply  fignifies  the 
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nomy  unfolded  and  improved  by  Kepler* 
Newton-jy  Alembert)  Clairault,  Bernouilli,  Eulert 
8cc.(i)  improving,  in  its  turn,  Geography 
and  Navigation.  We  may  obferve  Mechanics, 
under  the  fame  aufpices,  multiplying  our 
efforts,  and  reducing  nature  to  fubmilTion, 
even  by  the  powers  of  nature.  Ingenious 
machines  difengage  man  from  painful  toils, 

and 

art  of  meafuring  the  earth.  We  hear  every  day  of 
tranfcendent  geometry,  and  aftronomical  geometry:  all 
as  far  as  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  is  to  the  French, 
geometry.  Why  not  adopt  the  word  mathematics  ?  it  doth 
more  honour  to  this  ftudy,  as  fignifying  fcience  in  ge- 
neral, and  is  befides  an  expreffion  frequently  occurring 
in  the  works,  not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  of  the 
moderns,  and  fufficiently  proves  that  the  fcience  of 
calculating,  and  meafuring,  hath  conftantly  been  re- 
garded as  the  firft  of  all  the  fciences. 

(i)  Amongft  thefe  celebrated  mathematicians,  the 
only  compatriots  of  the  Chevalier,  are  D'Alembert, 
and  Clairault.  Since  the  characters,  and  writings  of 
the  others  are  generally  known,  left  I  trefpafs  (as  in 
the  courfe  of  this  tranflation  I  fear  I  have  often  done) 
too  much  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader,  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  chiefly  to  fome  flight  particulars,  concern- 
ing thofe  natives  of  France,  whofe  works  havefo  firmly 
eftablifhed  the  literary  reputation  of  their  country. 
Mr.  D'Alembert  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  flill  living.  His 
««  Deftruclion  des  Jefuites,"  and  his  excellent  "  Me- 
langes de   literature,     d'hifloire,    et   de   philofophie" 

have 
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and  water,  and  fire  itfelf  now  rendered  out 
inftruments,  are  the  only  flaves  employed  by 
us,  in  the  proiecution  of  our  labours* 

How  rich  are  our  acquifitions,  derived 
from  thofe  fciences  which  depend  more  on 
obfe'rvation !  Scarcely  hath  man  contemplated 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  with  a  curious 
and  inquifitive  fpirit,  when  he  difcovers  the 
means  of  turning  his  enquiries  to  ferviceable 

purpofeso 

have  been  received  in  England  with  great,  but  not  un- 
defended applaufe.  It  is  to  the  joint  exertions  of  this 
gentleman,  and  Monfieur  Diderot,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  "  Encyclopedic,"  an  ufeful,  and  mag- 
nificent receptacle  of  arts,  and  fciences,  where,  from 
the  genius,  and  powers  of  thefe  indefatigable  aflbciates, 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers  aflume  new  graces, 

and  improvements Alexis  Clairault  became^a 

proficient  in  the  mathematics,  at  an  age,  when  moll 
others  would  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  firll 
rudiments.  When  he  read,  before  the  academy  of 
fciences,  his  diflertation  on  the  four  new  geometrical 
curves,  which  he  had  difcovered,  he  was  only  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  After  fo  fortunate  an  opening,  the 
higheft  ideas  were  conceived  of  his  abilities,  nor  did 
his  fubfequent  publications  fall  Ihort  of  that  uncommon 
merit,  which  feldom  refults  from  the  application  of 
riper  years,  unlefs  the  mathematician  be,  like  the 
poet,  rather  born,  than  made.  The  capital  works  of 
Clairault  are,  "  Elemens  dc  Geometric,"  "  Elemens 
dAlgebrc,"  **  Theorie  de  la  figure  de  la  terre,''  and 
"  Table  de  la  lune."     He  died  in  1765.     K. 
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purpofes.  The  telefcope  draws  diftant  ob- 
jects nearer  to  the  view  ;  the  microfcope,  by- 
magnifying  the  works  of  nature,  opens  to 
us  a  new  province  within  her  empire,  and 
this  inftrument  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  bond 
which  unites  us  to  an  immenfe  portion  of 
the  creation. 

Anatomy  hath  lifted  up  the  veil  of  huma- 
nity; it  hath  difcovered  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  machines,  which  give  motion  to 
thefe  frivolous  decorations  of  life,  and  prov- 
ed to  us  that  Mojes  made  ufe  of  an  extreme- 
ly bold  hyperbole,  when  he  averted  that  God 
created  man  after  his  own  image.  This 
fcience,  at  once  terrible  and  ufeful,  hath 
taught  thofe  deftructive  weapons,  which  were 
accuftomed  to  deprive  us  of  our  being,  the 
new  art  of  preferving  it,  and  tracing  out  for 
them,  even  into  our  very  entrails,  a  dark, 
but  certain  road,  hath  enabled  the  artift  to 
remedy  thofe  diforders  which  he  could  not 
lee. 

Chemiftry,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  anatomy  of  unorganifed  bodies,  but 
which,  with  the  power  of  dividing,  can  unite 
the  power  of  combining  and  regenerating, 
hath  been  carried,  in  our  times,  to  its  utmofl 

per- 
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perfection,  fince  mankind  have  learned  hov? 
to  extend  its  ufe  throughout  all  the  arts,  and 
to  reflrain  it  in  medicine.  Parafitical  beings 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  we  dare  not  in- 
terrogate this  fruitful  mother,  and  we  feck 
our  hiftory  in  the  heavens.  The  erudition 
of  genius  hath  offered  us  other  records,  and 
the  world,  by  lofing  a  portion  of  its  nobility, 
hath  gained  antiquity.^) 

From  the  Mathematics,  Anatomy,  Che- 
miftry,  and  Natural  Hiftory  united  together, 
arofe,  at  length,  the  true  fcience  of  Phyfics, 
or  the  hiftory  of  nature,  in  the  Great.  This 
fcience  ceafes,  in  our  days,  to  be  the  forced 
explication  of  a  vain  fyftem  of  metaphyfics, 
or  of  fome  ill-obferved  phenomena.  It  is 
an  edifice  formed  of  an  immenfe  concurrence 
of  experiments,  tried  by  induftrious  men,  and 
compared  by  men  of  genius.  Des  Cartes  had 
found  the  laws  of  Dioptrics,   and  Newton 

the 

(k)  The  glory  of  having  created  amongft  us  the 
fcience  of  natural  hiftory  is  due  to  Monfieur  de  Buffon: 
this  fcience  iffued  from  his  hands,  in  all  its  beauty,  a> 
Minerva  iffued  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  he  fully 
underftood  how  to  make  it  at  once  known,  and  ad- 
mired. Never  was  eloquence  employed  to  nobler 
purpofes  :  it  is  Demofthenes  writing  down  the  eb- 
fervations  of  Ariftotle. 
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the  laws  of  Optics.  A  great,  and  magnifi- 
cent difcovery  was  referved  for  thefe  times ; 
and  this  is  Electricity,  the  terrible  effects  of 
which  have  placed  mankind  on  an  equality 
with  the  gods  of  antiquity,  whilft  Franklin, 
like  another  Prometheus,  acquired  the  art  of 
ftealing  the  celeftial  fire,  and  rendering  it  do- 
cile to  his  laws.  (7 j 

But  it  was  not  fufficient  that  men  had  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  ph)fical  world,  for 
there,  curiofity,  the  craving  paffion  peculiar 
to  the  human  fpeci.es  found  only  half  its  food.1 
A  vaft  field  was  opened  to  it  in  the  moral 
world.  Vanity,  and  even  enthufiafm  became 
interwoven  with  this  paffion,  and  hiftory  de- 

Vol.  II.  M  generated 

(I)  The  Chevalier  is  not  the  only  foreigner  who 
hath  payed  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  acknowledged 
powers  of  our  great  leader  in  the  fcience  of  electricity. 
Signior  Giam-Baptiila  Beccaria,  profefTor  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Turin,  hath  prefixed 
to  his  "  Elettricifmo  artificiale,"  publilhed  exadily 
at  the  fame  time  with  this  work  of  my  ill uftrious  friend, 
a  complimentary  letter  to  Doftor  Franklin,  in  which 
he  remarks  that  the  talk  of  enlightening  the  human 
mind,  by  the  difcovery  of  this  new  fcience,  was  referved 
for  him,  that  he  hath  difarmed  the  thunder  of  its  ter- 
rors, and  by  the  bold  exertions  of  his  genius,  taught 
the  fire  of  heaven,  which  till  then  was  confidered  as 
the  weapon  of  omnipotence,  to  obey  his  voice.  '  K. 
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generated  into  erudition.  Perhaps,  alio,  the 
one  could  not  have  exifted  without  the  other. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  necerTary  to  dig  up 
thefe  immenfe  lands  of  antiquity.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  genealogy  of"  every  thing  which 
exiiis  was  abfolutely  requifite ;  a  long  and 
toilfome  talk,  but  at  this  period  fo  advanced, 
that  we  may  be  faid  to  fail  through  it  with  a 
full,  and  profperotis  tide. 

In  fhort,  that  no  afylum  might  remain, 
not  even  in  idlenefs,  for  the  laffitude  of  the 
mind,  Poetry  haftsned  to  enrich  our  theatres, 
and  adorn  our  libraries.  Attired  in  her 
charms,  verfue  grew  more  powerful,  and 
pleasure  more  feducing. 

The  Cabinets,  and  Mufeums  have  been 
opened,  whilft  modern  princes,  wifer  in  their 
magnificence  than  the  Roman  emperors,  in- 
Head  of  thofe  preients  of  corn,  and  oil, 
which  only  nourifhed  lazinefs,  diilributed 
amongft  the  people,  the  aliments  of  the 
mind,  io  that  every  citizen  of  the  republic 
letters  was  furnifhed  with  a  certain  fub- 
fiftance. 

Ii  we  pafs  on  to  the  agreeable  arts,  thofe 
amiable  comfi  life,    which   have  but 

o  much  right  to  challenge  our  attention, 

w  e 
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v;c  (hall  not  ceafe  to  congratulate  our'felvcs 
on  bur  riches.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar- 
chitecture, patronifed  by  the  Medici,  ad- 
vanced £t  once  towards  perfection.  They 
jfankj  for  a  while,  amidft  the  calamities  of 
the  times,  but  now  revive  in  all  their  luftre. 
As  to  Mufic  which  maintains  over  the  fenfes, 
a  Hill  more  immediate,  and  continual  em- 
pire, what  progrefs  hath  it  not  made  in  our 
day:.?  no,  antiquity  never  prefented  a  more 
captivating  allurement  to  a  mind  glowing 
with  fenfibility,  than  the  union  of  aPergokfe, 
and  a  Metaftafiojm)  a  rare,  and  valubable 
M  2  union, 

(m)  Metaftafio  is  ftill  living  at  Vienna ;  the  An- 
gularity of  his  chara&er,  in  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  whether  genius,  or  vertue  hath  the  afcend- 
ency,  can  never  be  too  generally  known.  He  is  at 
once  an  ornament,  and  a  leflbn  to  human  nature.  I 
mould  consider  it  as  a  fevere  tax  upon  my  veneration 
for  this  veteran  in  goodnefs,  to  be  debarred  from  men- 
tioning fome  circumfxances  of  his  life,  if  the  elegant 
author  of  a  late  performance,  entitled  "  The  prefent 
ftate  of  Mufic  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Provinces,"  had  not  been  too  particular  on  this 
fubjecl,  to  leave  any  thing  for  me  to  add.  The  mi- 
niature, in  this  note,  could  only  have  exhibited  a  faint 
refemblance  ;  it  is  the  lively  full-length  portrait  drawn 
by  Doctor  Barney,  which  comes  the  nearer!  to  the  ex- 
cellent original The  mufic  of  Pergolefe, 

no£ 
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union,  from  which  arofe  the  pleafures  of 
Europe,  and  which  drew  from  each  audience 
more  delicious  tears  than  had  ever  been  of- 
fered by  enthufiafm  to  talents.;^) 

I  frop, 

not  vibrating  (as  modern  mufic  too  often  does)  un- 
meaningly on  the  ear,  fpoke  to  the  understanding,  and 
the  paffions.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  admire,  and  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  envying  a  Genius,  who  crowded  into  a 
life  of  fcarcely  thirty  years,  fuch  a  knowledge  of  har- 
mony, fuch  facility  of  cornpofition,  and  fo  rich  a  me- 
lody. His  great  mafter-pieces  the  "  Salve  Regina," 
and  the  "  Stabat  mater,"  feem  deftined  to  maintain  a 
pre-eminence  amidft  all  the  fantaftical  variations,  to 
which  the  empire  of  mufic  is  perpetually  fubjecl:.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  pleurify,  which  foon  proved  fatal. 
The  notion  that  fome  rival,  exafperated  at  his  fuperior 
merit,  had  poifoned  him,  is  entirely  groundlefs.  He 
was  born  at  Naples   in    1706,  and  died  about  the  year 

1733-     K- 

(n)  France  hath  begun  to  tafte  the  fruits  of  a  fimilar 
union,  fince  one  of  her  bell  poets,  and  one  of  her  beil 
muficians  have  tuned  their  lyres  together. 

The  poet  to  whom  the  Chevalier  alludes,  is  Mr.  de 
Marmontel,  of  the  French  academy,  and  hiiloriogra- 
pher  to  the  king,  but  better  known  in  England  by  his 
"Moral  tales,"  and  "  Belifarius."  The  mufician  is 
Mr.  G retry,  whofe  compofitions  are  full  of  harmony, 
and  tafte.  Several  friends  of  Mr.  de  Marmontel  pre- 
vailed en  him  to  write,  and  adapt  fome  drarratic  pieces, 
to  a  kind  of  Gallico-Italian  mufic,  which  hath  lately 
been  introduced,  and   gains  great  ground,  in  France. 

The 
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I  flop,  and  am  apprehenfive  of  that  na- 
tural attraction,  which  might  detain  me  too 
long  near  fuch  interefting  objects.  Let  me 
confine  myfelf  within  the  limits  of  my  fub- 
je£t,  and  only  confider  the  numerous  efforts 
which  mankind  have  made  in  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  a  fort  of  reckoning  to  be 
M  3  thrown 


The  very  favorable  reception  which  the  united  labours 
of  thefe  elegant  afTociates  have  met  with,  render  all 
encomiums  needlefs.  The  titles  of  fome  of  the  pieces 
are  "  Le  huron,"  "  Zemire,  et  Azor,"  "L'ami  de  la 
maifon,  &c."  Mr.  de  Marmontel,  who  feems  in  all 
his  works  to  have  imagined  that  genius,  and  vertue 
mould  never  feparate,  hath  lately  employed  his  abili- 
ties in  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  diftreffed.  The  reader 
may  recollect  the  dreadful  fire  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
fituation  of  which  is  equally  unhealthy,  and  confined. 
Mr.  de  Marmontel,  in  his  "  Voix  des  pauvres,"  a  per- 
formance where  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  the  effMons 
of  humanity  are  charmingly  interwoven,  enforces  the 
neceiTity  cf  removing  the  hofpital  to  a  purer,  and  more 
convenient  fpot.  This  epiitle,  (for  fuch  is  the  Form 
into  which  the  author  hath  thrown  it,)  is  dedicated  to 
the  king,  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  charitable  poet  feems  lefs  infpired  than  the  wife 
archbilhop  of  Paris  with  the  fpirit  of  the  good  dfd'  times, 
which,  intent  on  prayers,  and  proceffions,  conceived 
all  human  aid  to  be  beneath  its  notice.  It  is  me  re  than 
probable  that  the  wicked  Marmontel,  inftead  of  joining 
in  the  fervice  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  was  either 

writing 
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writing  verfes,  or  collecting  money,  foi 
mifery ;    whilil  the  pious  prelate  fang  Te  :  a 

folemn  mafs,  becaufe  only  few  of  hi:,  fellow-cri 
were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Hotcl-Dieu.  A 
commodious  hofpital  arifing  on  the  contributions  of  the 
archbifhop,  and  his  flock,  would  have  appeared  a  b?rcr 
offering  to  the  God  of  Bounty,  than  this  religion;  farce, 
acted  by  command  in  every  place  of  worship  throughout 
the  city. 

We  obferve  this  new  progrefs  much  the  more 

fa'dbfaction,  as  it  is  posterior  to  that  immortal  work,  in 
which  the  piclure  of  our  mental  facukies  hath  been 
traced  by  a  makc-ly  hand.  Whofoever  is  defirous  of 
fprming  the  moll  tve,    and  exact  idea  qf  the  ad- 

vances made  by  the  human  upueifimniing,  may  eafily 
fatisfy  his  curicfity,  by  reading  the  preliminary  dif- 
courfe  of  the  "Encyclopedic/'  This  beautiful  pe- 
riftyle  of  a  moll  magnificent  edi.Cce  may  be  confidered 
as  the  tr,ue  charafieriilic  of  our  age  ;  and  perhaps  the 
effort  which  diffinguifhes  this  age,  the  moll  from  the 
preceding  ages,  is  the  having  produced  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  the  talents  of  eloquence,  and  the 
city  of  tafle,  all  unked  in  the  fame  individual.  (Se«j 
note  (i)  in  this  chapter.     K. 
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whether  the  domain  of  morality,  and  polity 
be  not  more  repugnant  to  this  progrefs,  than 
the  domain  of  fciences,  and  arts. 

It  feems  evident  that  at  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  human  underftanding  groaned  under 
the  empire  of  two  tyrants,  at  once  fo  cruel, 
and  fo  formidable,  that  to  confpire  againft, 
and  overthrow  them,  was  the  only  method 
of  obtaining  freedom.  Thefe  tyrants  were 
Defpotifm,  and  Superftition.  From  an  in- 
tolerant Spirit  they  drew  their  common  arms, 
for  flavery  always  begins  with  opinion.  Alas! 
of  what  life  is  the  liberty  of  acting,  to  thofe 
who  are  debarred  from  the  liberty , of  think- 
ing  ?  it  was,  therefore,  neceffary  finl  to  at- 
tack fu  perdition  •,  and  to  this  fervice  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  and  the  ieparation  of  the 
reformed  churches  concurred  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  The  Gofpellers,  who,  like  all  re- 
volters,  were  obliged,  for  want  of  a  juridical 
tide,  to  have  recourfe  to  natural  law,  at- 
tentively ferutihized  the  principles  of  the 
civil,  and  ecclefiafiical  government".  Weak 
in  their  beginning,  and  forced  to  contend  at 
once  againft  antiquity,  cuftom,  and  pof- 
feffion,  it  was  neceiiary  to  preferve  an  aufieri- 
ty  in  their  morals,  and  feverity  in  their  tenets. 
M  4  It 
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It.  was  not  therefore  without  reafon,  that  they 
called  themfelves  Reformers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  church  of  Rome,  warned  by  this 
defection,  fhould  have  accompanied  the  ex- 
ercife  of  her  power,  with  more  precaution. 
Gohtroverfy,  the  dangerous  flame  of  which 
frequently  burns,  but  always  enlightens,  fub- 
mit:e>.-;  every  thing  to  difcuffion.  From  this 
theological  labour  came  forth  an  unexpected 
fruit.  Philofophy  arofe  flowly  on  the  ruins 
of  opinion.  She  taught  the  people,  their 
rights,  the  fovereigns,  their  duty,  and  all, 
moderation.  Let  us  txamine  whether  during 
this  long  temporal,  and  fpiritual  war,  whether 
amidft  that  immenfe  chaos  into  which  the 
earth  feemed  again  plunged,  we  can  per- 
ceive any  thing  uleful  fpringing  up,  any 
amendment  in  the  condition  of  humanity. 

To  begin  with  the  north,  where  I  behold 
a  noble,  valiant,  and  generous  people,  jufl 
after  they  had  broken  in  pieces  the  chains 
forged  by  foreign  defpotifm.  Guftavus  drove 
away  tyrants  •,  and  thefe  tyrants  were  a  de- 
bauched prince,  and  a  proud  prieft.  For 
we  may  obferve  that  thefe  two  different  kinds 
of  opprefiions  were,  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
nation,    long  united.      Chriftian  the  fecond 

of 
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of  Denmark  and  Troll  caufcd  the  whole  fe- 
nate  to  be  maffacred  at  a  ieaft  •,  they  dienched 
all  Sweden  in  blood.  Gultavus,  by  expelling 
the  Defpot,  and  the  Inquifitor,  eftablifhed 
civil,  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  thus,  founded 
the  profperity  of  a  people,  in  whofe  late  all 
other  nations  ought  to  intereft  themielves, 
fince  they  are  brave  without  cruelty,  and 
warlike  without  ambition. 

As  I  defcend  towards  the  fouth,  I  perceive 
Saxony,  HeiTe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many beginning  to  prefcribe  limits  to  the  in- 
fatiable  fpirit  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  foon 
afterwards  freeing  themfelves  at  once  from 
the  cruel  yokes  of  the  Pope,  and  that  tyrant, 
Ferdinand  the  fecond.  I  obfervc  them  pre- 
paring to  confirm  irrevocably  their  privi- 
leges, and  liberties,  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Weftphalia. 

As  I  approach  the  wed,  I  contemplate 
with  pleafure  the  progrefs  of  an  indutrriou^, 
and  frugal  republic.  I  am  aftonifhed  at  us 
courage,  its  efforts,  and  its  fuccefies  ;  and  I 
enquire  who  hath  been  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
revolution.  The  anfwer  is,  a  cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  the  minifter  of  a  tyrant,  named 
Philip  the  fecond.  I  depart  from  this  re- 
public 
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public   increafing    in    e:.    -        and    flab       -,. 
and  laying  the  foundation  I  it  profp« 

which  it  hath  fince  enj    ,.  d 

I  crofs  the  ocean,  and   pafs"  into  It, 
where  I   meet   tranquility,    and 
yet  every  whe;e  obferve  the  mark 
I  learn  that  during  t  in 

Jefuits,  emiflaries  of  this  v.    y  had, 

in  the  name  of  Mar 7,    a   conibrt  W( 
her  lord,  condemned  to 
of  the  citizens.     I  find., 'a  J 
choly  people,   bearing  th  ': 

calamities,  deeply  engraven  on  , 

and    I  forefee,   that    the  defpo 
perfecution  of  Mary,   n  uft  one  day  j 

cement  the  edifice  of  liberty. (v) 

Returning,  I  land  in  France.  There,  FL 
the  Fourth  reigns  in  peace    and  through  his 

ans, 

(0)  The  martyrdoms  during  the  1  Mary, 

each  of  which  (as  Mr.  Hume  juilly  obferves)  was 
equivalent  to  an  hundred  fermons  againft  popery,  have 
exceedingly  contributed  to  cement  the  edifice  of  cur  re- 
ligious liberty;  fo  prophetical  were  the  words,  in  which 
that  great,  but  much-negleded  pattern  to  fucceeding 
churchmen,  Latimer,  bifhop  of  Worceiler,  addrefi'ed 
his  fellow  fufferer,  Ridley,  at  the  ftake.  "  Cheer  up, 
"  good  brother,  we  fhall  this  day  kind!'.-  fuch  a  torch 
England,  as,  I  trull  in  God,  fhall  never  becx- 
"  tinguifhed.     K. 
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mentis,  toleration  reigns  with  him  ;  but  ft  ill 
the  ferment  of  the  mind  remains;  f.jpcrfti- 
ftition  may  make  new  efforts;  yet  never  can 
its  empire  be  re-eltablifhed,  and  the  catho- 
licifrn  of  the  French  will  always  be  the  mofb 
independent  on  the  court  of  Rome. 

1  turn  my  fteps  from  the  South.  Spain  is 
flill  the. home  of  defpotilm,  as  Rome  is  the 
native  refidence  of  an  intolerant  fpirit.  But, 
proceeding  towards  tru  Earl,  I  difcover  ano- 
ther Holland,  a  fecond  federal  government; 
divided,  yet  net  weak-,  free,  yet  not  factious; 
where  reafdn,  and  good  fen fe  fo  eminently 
prevail,  that  it  is  lihnecelfary  to  enquire 
whether  it  be  portioned  out  into  feveral  modes 
of  faith.  Whilft  every  thing  feerns  arrived 
at  fuch  a  pitch  of  amendment,  1  can  no 
longer  fear  palling  the  Alps  •,  1  ihall  find  even 
in  Italy  afylums  where  wholefome  laws,  and 
good  fyftems  of  government  flourim.  I 
Ihall  (lop  with  pleasure  in  Tufcany  :  I  Ihall 
vifit,  in  particular  that  wife  republic,  equally 
as  inaccefiible  to  fpiritual  ufurpations,  as  to 
itary  invafions.  Reftored  at  length  to  my 
"  folitude,  and  my  meditations,  I  Hi  all  not  af- 
fert  that  all  is  good,  but  that  all  is  become 

better 
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better  than  it  ufed  to  be.     There  is  a  pro- 
grefs ;  the  world  affords  hopes. 

I  am  fenfible  that  there  are  perfons  whom 
it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  perfuade.  1  mean 
thofe  profound  contemplators,  who  fecluding 
themfelves  from  their  fellow  creatures,  are 
afliduoufly  employed  in  framing  laws  for 
them,  and  the  moil  frequently  neglect  the 
care  of  their  domeftic,  and  private  concerns, 
to  prefcribe  to  empires  that  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  imagine  that  they  ought 
to  fabmit,(p)  Now,  as  no  nation  hath  as  yet 
adopted  their  fyftem,  they  imagine  that  the 
ftate  of  politics  is  always  in  its  infancy. 
However  extravagant  this  prepoflefli  >n  may 
be,  I  certainly  mall  not  deny  but  that  there  may 
exift  fome  governments  more  perfect,  or  a 
greater  number  of  good  governments,  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  preient  times.  But 
let  us  remember  that  Solon  did  not  give  to 

the 


(p)  1  he  celebrated  Hogarth  hath  reprefented,  in 
one  of  his  moral  engravings,  a  young  man  who,  after 
having  fquandered  away  his  fortune,  is,  by  his  cre- 
ditors, lodged  in  goal.  There,  he  fits,  melancholy, 
and  difconcerted,  near  a  table,  vvhilft  a  fcroll  lies  under 
his  foot,  and  bears  the  following  title;  being  a  n,.-\v 
fcheme  for  paying  the  debt  of  lbs  nation.  By  T.  L.  npiv  a 
prifoner  in  the  Fleet. 
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the  Athenians  the  belt  laws  which  he  could 
poflibly  have  enacted,  but  the  beft  laws  which 
they  could  have  followed.  In  particular,  let 
us  allow  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  of 
all  objects  the  mod  interefting,  and  that  even 
the gGod  may  be  too  dearly  bought.  London 
is  more  regular  than  Paris,  Dieppe,  than 
Rouen,  and  Manheim  than  Strafburg :  yet 
London,  Dieppe,  and  Manheim  were  formerly 
defboyed  by  the  flames.  What  architect 
will  ever  advife  the  letting  fire  to  Paris,  that 
it  may  be  afterwards  rebuilt,  on  a  regular, 
and  magnificent  plan  ?  it  is  only  to  an  un- 
poiifhed  people  that  a  legislator  can  give 
whatfoever  laws  he  chufes.  The  bufmefs  of 
reafon,  of  philofophy,  and  of  found  polity, 
is  rather  to  amend  thart'to  change  the  go- 
vemment.  Under  their  benign  influence, 
Democracy  fiiould  become  lefs  licentious, 
Ariitocracy  Ids  haughty,  and  Monarchy,  lefs 
ambitious:  even  Defpotifm,  if  Defpotifm 
can  frill  exifr  within  enlightened  nations,  will 
appear  more  mild,  and,  at  the  lead,  bend  to 
reafon. (q)     Beiides,    might   we  not   oppofe 

our 

(q)  We  have  an  example  of  this  amongft  the  Danes, 
who,  though  it   be  an  hundred  years  iince  they  have 

fur- 
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our  modern  governments  to  the  ancient  £o~ 
vernments,  and  yet  find  that  we  had  all  the 
advantage  ?  it  hath  already  been  obferved,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  wctrk,  that  Greece  be- 
holden with  awe  by  her  own  times,  and  with 
refped,  by  our  times,  doth  not  offer  to  us, 
when  considered  in  the  whole,  a  plan  in  any 
degree  fo  rational,  and  well-concerted,  as  the 
Dutch,  and  rielveric  confederacies;  neither 
amongft  her  different  members,  do  we  per- 
ceive a  polity  of  equal  weight  with  the  polity 
of  thofe  particular  eftates,  which,  when  af- 
fembled,  form  the  great  eftates.  In  Ger- 
many, Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubec,  Augfburg, 
and  all  the  free  cities  of  the  empire,  are  for- 
tunate plants,  growing  beneath  the  fhade  of 
the  oaks  which  protect  them  •,  but  the  plant 
in  flower  hath  not  confumed  the  fubftance  of 
the  tree  which  defends  it,  nor  hath  the  tree, 
by  cafting  too  thick  a  fhade,  occafioned  the 
tender  plant  to  wither.  Some  authors  have 
aiTerted,  that  formerly,  amongft  well-go- 
verned people,  abfoiute  power  was  almoffc 
entirely  unknown.      As  for   me,    I   fhould 

rather 


furrendered  their  liberties  to  their  prince,  do,  not- 
v,  ithftanding  enjoy  a  mild,  peaceable,  and  well-tcm- 
pered  government. 
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be  inclined  to  doubt,  whether amongft 
very  people,  there  ever  exifted  more 
liberty,  than  is  enjoyed  at  prefent.  I  know 
that  by  fixing  on  a  moment  within  the  duration 
of  ages,  one  may  obferve  Peloponnefus, 
Achaia,  Alia  Minor,  the  Archipelago  iflands, 
and  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  Italy  partaking 
of  a  free  government ;  but  were  not  Ma- 
cedonia, Thrace,  Illyrium,  and  Epirus  fub- 
ject  to  the  authority  of  kings  ?  it  muft  be 
confeffed  that  the  time  when  there  were  even 
the  moil  republics,  was  not  the  happieft  time 
for  the  people.  I  place  it  between  the 
Median  war,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  At 
the  death  of  Alexander,  all  liberty  was  de? 
firoyed  within  the  Eaft.  It  may  perhaps  be 
objected  to  me,  that  liberty  found  an  afylum 
amidft  the  vafl  ftates  of  Rome,  and  Carthage. 
Amidft  their  ftates?  certainly  no.  If  only 
the  cities  of  Rome,  and  Carthage  are  alluded 
to,  the  fad  may  be  more  readily  granted. 
But  cart  it  really  be  doubted  that  the  Romans 
exercifed  a  fovereign  authority  over  the  con- 
quered provinces,  or  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  abfolute  tyrants  over  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Corfica,  the  Balearic  iflands,  &c.  If  Bern, 
and  Amfterdam  governed  the  Swifs,  and  the 

Hoi- 
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Hollanders,  in  the  fame  manner  that  thcfe 
nations  govern  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
Generalite  lands,  I  mould  confider  the  cities 
of  Bern,  and  Amfterdam,  as  the  only  free 
cities  in  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  But  the 
reafon  why  thefe  two  people  enjoy  a  govern- 
ment perfectly  free,  is  becaufe  each  part  of 
the  ftate,  is  a  ftate  within  itfelfj  it  is  becaufe 
the  republic  is  but  compofed  of  an  infinity 
of  republics.  To  thefe  refpecfable  focieties, 
may  be  added  all  the  Hans,  and  Imperial 
towns,  Venice,  Genoa,  Poland,  and  even 
Sweden  ;  for  a  country  where  a  king  is  but  a 
fenator  in  the  council,  and  hut  a  conful,  when 
with  the  army,  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  re- 
•public. (r)  Within  this  lift,  we  may  alfo  in- 
clude 


(r)  The  reader,  in  juitice  to  the  elegant  author  of 
this  work,  will  naturally  imagine  that  when  the  remark 
concerning  Sweden  was  written,  a  young  ambitious 
monarch  had  not  effected  a  revolution  in  his  kingdom, 
by  means  as  fecretly,  and  artfully  concerted,  as  they 
were  rapidly  executed.  To  renounce,  with  all  the 
public  folemnity  of  oaths,  every  claim  to  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  in  the  next  moment,  to  acquire  the  moil  ab- 
solute authority,  is  a  mafter-ftroke  in  politics,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  inllance.  To  .what 
future  glorious  exceffes  mult  the  patriotilin  of  this  man 
he  carried,  before  he  can  atone  for  fuch  an  act  of  per- 
fidy!    K. 
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tlude  England,  the  government  of  which, 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  approaches  nearer 
to  a  republic,  than  to  a  monarchy.  Let  us 
now  fum  up  the  liberty,  exifting  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  compare  it  with  the  liberty 
which  may  be  difcovered  during  any  other 
epoch  whatfoever.  Yet,  would  there  be  the 
leaft  room  for  the  comparifon,  were  we  to 
throw  into  this  calculation  the  liberty  which. 
Hill-reigns  even  in  the  midfl  of  the  moft  un- 
limited monarchies  ?  amongft  the  ancients, 
there  was  fcarcely  any  medium,  between  a  re- 
public, and  tyranny;  but  befides  that  tyranny 
is  become  more  unufual,  fince  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
provinces  which  compofe  our  modern  mo- 
narchies, enjoy  privileges,  laws,  and  cuftoms, 
which  limit  the  fovereign  authority.  The 
Auftrian  power  is  entirely  formed  of  fcattered 
provinces,  all  of  which  have  {rates,  entitled 
to  grant,  and  raife,  themfelves,  the  necefTary 
fubfidies.  Several  pofleffions  belonging  to 
the  electors,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
are  inverted  with  the  fame  privileges. (s)  In 
Vol.  II.  N  France, 

(s)  The  greater  part  of  the  ftates  of  Germany  have 
Arbitrators  eftablifhed   amongft  them,  filled  Aujlrega. 

We 
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,  France,  Languedoc,  Brittany,  Provence,  Al» 
iace,  Flanders,  the  Artois,  and  the  provinces 
of  Foix,  Navarre,  and   Bigorre,  are   legally 

•- reprefented  ;     and,     throughout    the   whole 

kingdom,  the  tribunals  carefully   watch  over 

the  prefervation  of  properties.     Caftile,   and 

Arragon//)  formerly    had    ftates,    but  thefe 

people  have   now   loft   them,  whilft  in   their 

place,  is  fubftitiued  a  certain  I  the  king,  which 

mieht 


We  mufi  have  often  obferved  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
acting  as  mediators  between  an  opprefTed  people,  and 
their  fovereigns.  Of  this,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburgh 
hath  given  a  recent  ihftance. 

(t)  The  kingdom  of  Arragcn  formerly  enjoyed  a 
privilege,  to  which  all  nations  have  a  natural  right, 
but  which  no  exertions  of  human  fortitude,  andwifdom, 
have  ever  yet  been  able  to  maintain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  inviolate.  In  virtue  of  a  folemn  contract,  entered 
into  by  the  people,  and  their  firft  monarch,  and  ratified 
by  all  his  fucceffors,  it  became  lawful  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  fovereign,  who  fhould  infringe  the  liberties 
of  his  fubjefts.  Peter  of  Arragon  prevailed  on  the 
Cortes,   or  parliaments  to  abolii  grit;  and,  after- 

wards, Philip  the  fecond,  who,  like  a  true  tyrant,  al- 
ways concluded  that  if  a  nati  i  fingle  right  re- 
maining, they  enjoyed  one  too  many,  reduced  them 
into  the  moft  abject  ibte  of  fubjection.  Dr.  Bufching 
obferves  that  Philip  the  fifth,  incenfed  againft  the  Ar- 
ragonians,  for  having,  in  1605,  efpoafed  the  caufc  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  the  third,  annulled  all  their  pri- 
vileges;  but  it  feems  mere  evident  that  Philip  tl. 
cond  had  left  this  ready  done  to  his  hands.     K. 
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'.r.ight  with  reafon  prove  fomewhat  offenfive 
to  trje  ear  of  an  Athenian.  This  alio  muft 
be  confeffed  •,  on  fome  occafions,  times  of 
oppreiTion  arife,  during  which,  privileges 
lleep-,  but  were  the  ancient  republics  without 
their  demagogues?  did  Alcibiades,  Amilcar, 
-or  Sylla  leaye  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  ? 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  in 
this  parallel,  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  continent;  but  were  I  to  take  in 
North- America,  I  might  well  fet  Solon,  and 
Lycurgus  at  defiance,  by  oppofing  to  them, 
only  Lock,  and  William  Penn.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  laws  of  Penfylvania,  and  Carolina, 
and  compare  them  with  the  laws  of  Sparta, 
and  we  fliall  find  them  differing  from  each 
other,  like  the  dome-flic  government  of  % 
farm,  and  the  rules  of  the  order  of  Saint  Be~ 
neditt.  Who  will  not  enjoy  a  pleafing  fenfa- 
tion,  when  he  reflects,  that  a  tract  of  more 
than  four  thoufand  fquare  leagues,  is  now  in- 
creasing its  population,  under  the  aufpices  of 
liberty,  and  reafon,  whilft  every  inhabitant 
feels  that  the  leading  principle  of  its  moral 
fyftem  is  equality,  as  the  leading  principle  of 

its  political  fyftem  is  agriculture  ? 

N~2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     V. 


Continuation  of  the  preceding  fubjeff.  Agricul- 
ture and  population  are  the  true/}  proofs  of  the 
happinefs  of  the  people. 


1 


F  we  reckon  only  nations  under  fettled 
forms  of  government,  It  mud  be  evident, 
from  the  courfe  of  thefe  enquiries,  that  the 
modern  nations  are  much  more  inftrueted, 
and  can  boaft  of  at  leaft  as  ample  a  portion 
of  liberty,  as  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
ancient  nations.  But  as  knowledge,  and  even 
liberty  are  only  ferviceable  fo  far  as  they  con- 
cur towards  the  acquifition  of  the  greatefl  hap- 
pinefs of  the  great  eft  number  of  individuals ',  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  enquire  whether  alio 
from  thefe  circumftances  we  may  draw  fiich 
conclufions,  as  have  been  already  proved  by 

former 
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former  inclusions.     We  have  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  felicity   of  mankind  is  as  great 
during  the  prefent  times,  as  it  hath  been  in 
any  sera  whatfoever.     Let  us  now  feek  out 
for  fome  diftinguifhing  mark,  fome  particular 
fymptoms  which  may  ierve  as  the  ftandards 
of  this  Public  Happinefs.     The  two  proofs 
which  will  naturally  prefent  themfelves,  are 
agriculture,  and  population.     I  name  agri- 
culture before  population,  becaufe  that  when- 
foever  a  large  quantity  of  land,  within  a  na- 
tion not  compoled  of  an  extenfive  number 
of  individuals,  is  induftrioufly,  and  carefully 
cultivated,    the  confequence  mull  be,    that 
this  nation   will  confume  a  great  deal,  and 
add  to  the  neceffary   aliments  of  life,    thofe 
comforts,  and  conveniences,  which  form  the 
happinefs  of  life.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
increafe  of  the  people  be  in  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  agriculture,  what  can  be  concluded 
from  hence,  but  that  this  multiplication  of 
the  human  fpecies,  like  the  multiplication  of 
every  other  fpecies,    arifes  folely  from   their 
well-being?    agriculture   is,    therefore,    not 
only  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  felicity  of 
the  people,  but  anterior,    and  preferable  to 
the  fymptoms  of  population. 

N  3  Is 
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Is  the  agriculture  of  the  moderns  fuperior 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients  ?  were  this 
queftion  to  be  confidered  in  its  full  extent, 
it  would  require  a  feparate  work.  There  is 
no  fubjecl  which  could  afford  more  ample 
room  to  the  parade -of  erudition,  and  in  this 
confideration,  the  learned  mult  perceive  a 
powerful  allurement.  But  yet,  of  all  the  en- 
quiries into  the  fituations  of  antiquity,  this 
enquiry  hath  been  the  moft  neglected.  .As 
for  me,  I  fhall  think  it  fufficient  to  hazard 
fome  conjectures,  and  to  fupport  them  by 
fome  few  authorities,  perfuaded  as  I  am,  that 
whenfoever  a  writer  feels  no  inclination  to  be- 
come polemical,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to 
mark  thofe  principal  points,  on  which  an  im- 
partial man  fhould  reft  his  opinion.  Heaps 
of  erudition  are  only  for  the  obftinate  critic, 
whom  they  cannot  convert ;  to  the  judicious 
reader,  who  might  otherwife  be  enlightened, 
they  are  terrible. 

Although  Terentius  Varro,  and  Columella 
have  cited  a  great  number  of  Greek  authors, 
who  have  written  on  agriculture///,)  I  fhould 

ima- 

(u)  Maona  porro  et  Graecorum  turba  oil  de  ru 
rebus    pracipiens.,    &c.    (Col.   de   re  rullica,    Jib.    i. 

cap. 
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imagine  that  in  our  days,  when  we  mention  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  peculiar  to  the  ancients, 
we  fet  forward  from  the  fir  ft  ages  of  Rome. 
At  the  beginning,  two  acres  (jcurnaux,)  (x) 
included  all  the  land  belonging  to  each  fa- 
mily. In  the  more  profperous  times,  when 
the  republic  became  enriched  by  conquefts, 
fome  ambitious  magistrates,  defirous  of  pur- 
chafing  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  condefcenfion,  propofed  to 
allot  feven  acres  to  every  family,  a  divifion 
.which  was  confidered  as  exorbitant,  and  which 
never  took  place.  From  hence  the  moderns 
have  concluded  that  the  Roman  agriculture 
muft  have  been  carried  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection, fmce  two  acres  of  land  were  fufficient 
IN    d.  I  or 


cap._  1.)  Terentius  Varro  mentions  the  names  cf 
fifty. 

(x)  It  is  thus  that  I  {hall  always  tranflate  the  word 
juger,  fmce  it  doth  not  reiate-.precifely  t  :..  y  of  our 
rneamres.  The  juger  contained  twenty-eight  .  iufand, 
.  eight  hundred  fquare  feet,  which  is  fomewhat  more 
than  half  an  acre.  According  to  Arbuthnot,  two  ju- 
ara  are  one  Englifh  acre,    and  a  quarter,    a  meafure 

ther  exceeding  the  French  arpent  royal.  But  the  pro- 
dace  of  t\\e  juger  mzy  be  better  eftirnated,  by  a  pafTage 
in  Columelia,  lib.  2.  c  9.  where,  treating  of  feed,  he 
obferves,  lijugerum  agri  pinguis,  plgrumque modios  iriiki 
qua! nor,  mediocris  quinquepojlulaU 
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for  the  fubfifeance  of  a  whole  family,  irt 
which  we  may  reckon  about  five  perfons. 
But  thefe  admirers  of  antiquity  were  not 
aware  that  even  the  proofs  which  they  brought 
to  fupport  their  opinion,  tended  to  its  de- 
ftruction,  according  to  the  common  proverb, 
who  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  We  may 
reckon  that  in  a  labouring  family,  each  in- 
dividual annually  confumes  two  fetters  of  corn, 
an  allowance  being  made  for  the  women,  and 
children.  To  a  Roman  family,  therefore, 
ten  fetters  of  corn  were  annually  necefTary, 
Now,  it  feldom  happens,  howfoever  well  cul- 
tivated the  land  may  be,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  at  any  time,  to  lie  fallow  -,(y) 
and  that  land  which  produces  a  return  from 
the  feed  fown  of  feven  to  one,  may  be  counted 
good  land.     Two   Jugera,    the  meafure  of 

>    which 

(y)  Columella  recommf  nds  a  domain  of  arable  lands, 
and  heath.  "  Terrenifque  aliis  cult  is  at  que  aliis  ftl<vejiri- 
bus,  et  afperis,"  (1.  I.  c.  2.)  This  paflage  proves  that 
then,  as  in  the  prefent  times,  many  parts  of  Italy  con_ 

filled  of  heaths,  and  bad  lands J  have  retained 

the  fetter  in  the  translation,  to  avoid  a  blunder,  by  an 
attempt  to  reduce  it  into  an  Englifh  meafi>rej  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  the  authority  to  which  I  have  referred, 
makes  xhefetier,  (corn  meafure)  twelve  bufhels.  The 
V&ris  fetter,  (wine  meafure)  is  four  quarts.    K. 
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which  did  not  exceed  by  a  quarter  the  meafure 
of  a  Paris  acre,  could  icarcely  have  produced, 
including  the  year  of  fallowing,  and  a  year 
of  fervice,  more- than  fix  fetiers  of  wheat, 
and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  barley,  fetting 
afidc  the  feed  necefiary  to  be  fown.  We  will 
fuppofe  that  the  mod  affiduous  cultivation 
could  have  occafioncd  thefe  lands  to  furnifh 
an  annual  crop,  yet  ftill  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  the  fole  product  of  the  third  year  would 
be  fome  lupines^  fome  bad  peas,  or  fome  other 
pulfe  of  this  kind.  Thus  our  Roman  family 
will  only  have  communibus  annis,  two  fetiers 
of  wheat,  and  four  fetiers  of  barley  to  fubfiffc 
on.  If  this  calculation  be  too  low,  and  the 
fertility  of  a  well  cultivated  piece  of  land 
fhould,  like  a  garden,  be  judged  greatly  to 
furpafs  the  fertility  of  our  extenfive  fields,  let 
the  product  be  doubled,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  flill  there  are  not  two  fetiers  of  corn  to 
every  head,  without  reckoning  that  it  may- 
be obferved,  that  if  the  daily  culture  of  a 
fmall  fpot  of  ground  can  render  it  more  fer- 
tile, than  the  foil  of  a  large  farm,  this  ad- 
vantage is  alio  counterbalanced  by  the  want 
of  dung,  marlj  and  other  manure. 

But 
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But  mankind  Hand  in  need  of  fomething 
more  than  food  ;  they  rauft  have  arms,  rai- 
ment, furniture,  and  utenfjls,  I  readily  al- 
low that  in  a  warm  climate,  a  great  deal  of 
cloathing  is  not  wanted  ;  -but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  a  much  more  plentiful  crop 
hath  been  railed  from  the  earth,  than  can  be 
expected  from  fuch  a  foil  as  that  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome;  that  in  fpite  of  all 
this,  the  quantity  of  corn  fufficient  for  fub- 
fiftance,  was  not  produced,  and  that,  of 
courfe,  no  ground  remained  for  the  culture  of 
hemp,  fruit-trees,  timber,  &c.  From  hi 
it  follows,  that  it  was  neceifary  fo:  fome  other 
labour,  befides  agriculture,  to  aid  in  pro- 
curing a  fubfiftance  for  the  pecple.  Now,  by 
whom  could  this  labour  have  been  paid  for, 
imlels  by  thofe  who  enjoyed  a  fuperfluity,  by 
thofe  who  had  a  iubiiftance  beyond  their 
wants,  that  is  to  izy,  who  pcffefTed  more 
land  than  was  rcquifite  for  their  consumption, 
and  the  confumption  of  their  family  ?  but 
from  the  moment  that  we  admit  of  an  un- 
equal diftribution,  it  is  no  longer  aftoniming 
that  a  family  can  fubfifl  with  two  acres  of 
land,  becaufe  each  individual,  exclufr/e  oi 
his  property,  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  indu/tryj 
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and  it  is  evident,  that  in  many  villages  cf 
France,  feveral  families  live  comfortably,  and 
yet  have  no  ground  in  their  hands.  If  we 
can  rely  on  Plutarch,  Noma  divided  the  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  into  different  companies  of 
trades,  iuch  as  the  companies  of  carpenters, 
of  tailors,  of  goldfmiths,  of  dyers,  &cC.(z) 
Now,  thefe  trades  neceffarily  reprefent  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  manufactures,  and  this  quan- 
tity of  manufactures  reprefenr,s  an  overplus 
of  fubfiftance,  as  well  amongft  the  rich,  as 
within  the  public  revenues  :  but  what  idea 
can  be  conceived  of  any  division  of  land, 
before  this  fame  Numa,   who  was   the  firft 

who 


(%)  See  the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius.  Mr.  Hook,  in 
his  Roman  hiftory,  hath  observed  that  this  diviiion  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Livy,  or  Dionyiius  Halicar- 
naffius,  and  that  it  is  even  contrary  to  what  this  lait 
writer  afferts,  namely,  that  only  two  kinds  of  occu- 
pations were  then  known  at  Rome  ;  and  thefe  were  war, 
and  agriculture.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  historians  of  an- 
tiquity do  not  quote  the  authorities  to  which  they  may 
have  had  recourfe.  At  prefent,  Livy,  and  Dionyfius 
are  the  only  authors  we  know  of,  for  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic ;  but  Plutarch  pofiibly  met  with  other 
fources  of  information.  Beiides,  as  the  Romans  had 
ceremonial  habits,  facrifices,  temples,  aqueduifts,  and 
bridges,  there  mult  have  been  tailors,  carpenters, 
jnafons,  &c, 
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who  ordered  the  boundaries  of  farms  to  be 
marked  out,  and  rendered  them  facred,  by 
the  celebration  of  facrifices,  in  honour  to  the 
God  Terminus?  the  words  of  Dionyfius  Ha- 
Jicarnaffius  merit  a  particular  attention.  Nu- 
ma (faith  he)  commanded  every  proprietor  to 
circumfcribe  his  eftate,  and  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  it  with  fiones,  which  received  the 
name  of  Terminalia.(a)  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  he  doth  not  fay  that  Numa  ordered  the 
divifions  to  be  verified,  nor  that  he  directed 
a  new  furvey  to  be  made,  but  only  that  he 
enjoined  each  proprietor  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  his  eftate. 

Let  us  again  confult  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naffius :  wefhall  learn  from  him,  that  Tulius 
Hoftilius  conciliated  the  affections  of  the 
people,  by  dividing  amongft  them  thofe  royaj 
domains  which  Numa  had  left  him  :  for  the 
kings  (adds  our  authorl  poffeffed  rich  and  fer- 
tile fields,  from  the  produtl  of  which  tkey 
raifed  a  fufficiency  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
facrifices,  and  keep  up  their  ff  Undid  manner  of 
living.     Tulius  parted  his  domains  amonglt 

the 

(a)  KeXecrac  yap  ly.ufu  in^ypu.\a.\  rr,v  ia.vTH  Kli,cru>,  xui 
r',<rcu  aiSok  £7n  t&k  opon;,  Sec.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  2.  c.  74.. 
pag.  128.  torn.  1.  Edit.  Oxon.  1704. 
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the  pooreft  individuals,  who,  by  thefe  means, 
perceived  themfelves  relieved  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  working  as  mercenaries,  (b)  His 
fucceflbr  Ancus  Martius,  on  his  accefiion  to 
the  throne,  recalled  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  agriculture,  and  renewed  the  eftablifh- 
ments  introduced  by  Numa.  But,  at  that 
time,  a  divifion  was  not  the  matter  in  quefti- 
on,  any  more  than  under  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quin  the  elder.  From  what  epoch  therefore 
rnuft  we  date  it?  and  why,  at  the  eftabliili- 
mcnt  of  the  Cenfus,  by  Servius  Tullins,  do 
we,  on  a  fudden,  obferve  fo  ftriking  a  dif- 
ference 

(b)  Xwpuv  v-'Xpv  i%ot,ipsrov  ol  irpo  ccvtb  @<x,ai7\t7<;  >Ko\'Knv  >au 
*t,yu.§r>v,  e|  »is  ccvcayxptvoi  T«?  7rposro^a;,  tepa  ts  Seoi?  Iwsr/Ay^ 
noa  tqc<;  ei;  rhv  VSW  ffiov  aipSoM*?  ^Xov  s^'roP'aS  •  «  >  •  Tccvrr,!/ 
h  Tt/AA^  eTrirpE-J/E  to*?  p-wiva.  nA?poi/  f%so"t  Papaiaw  n<x.r 
tcv^coc  ....  rai/rri  <^s  rn  (pihaApuTrioc.  ts;  a7ropt?s  twv  woAitw»> 
«.ve'A«.|3e,    Tta.vaa,c,  AaTpE^ovTa?  to%  «Wot;.    1.  3.    C.  I.  p.  1 3 2. 

From  this  paffage,  it  may  be  obferved,  nrft,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  there  were  citizens  who 
had  no  farms,  and  who  lived  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands ;  fecondly,  that  this  divifion  was  made  according 
to  every  head,  nar  uvSgot.,  and  not  according  to  every  fa- 
mily ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  evident,  that  from  this  period, 
there  were  citizens  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  enabled  them 
to  pay  for  the  labour  of  others.  All  thefe  circum- 
ilances  overthrow  the  notions  which  we  have  conceived 
of  the  agriculture,  divificns  of  land,  and  equality 
which  reigned  amongfi:  the  ancient  Romans. 
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ference  in  eftates,  and  fuch  a  multitude  o£ 
rich  citizens  ?  fourfcore  centuries,  or  com- 
panies, were  to  be  compofed  folely  of  thofe 
citizens  who  were  worth  an  hundred  min&> 
or  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  -pounds  fter^ 
ling,  a  confiderable  fum,  if  we  recollect  the 
fcarcity  of  fpecies,  and  the  want  of  com- 
merce, which  circumftances  mil  ft  have  in- 
creafed  it  in  a  decuple  proportion.^  Now, 
I  would   aik  if  a  property   of  two,   four,  or 

(c)  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  living  was  fo  cheap 
that,  at  the  inns,  ho  prices  of  provisions  was  Specified, 
but  a  traveller  was  Supplied  with  as  much  as  he  could 
reafonably  want,  at  the  rate  cf  a  quarter  of  an  oholus, 
which  is  not  a  third  of  an  Engliih  penny.  (See  PoIybk 
Paris  1609,  fol.  lib.  2.  p.  103.)  The  price  Of  fix  Eng- 
liih pecks  of  wheat  was  not,  at  the  molt,  above  fix- 
pence  Sterling.  (See  a  learned  work,  written  by  Mr.  du, 
Pres  de  St.  Maur,  entitled,  Recberches  fur   les  monnoieS) 

ch.  3.) This  gentleman,    who  is  Malter  of  the 

Accounts,  and  one  of  the  forty,  belonging  to  the 
French  academy,  tranflated,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  the  "  Paradife  loft"  of  Milton.  Lewis  Racine, 
the  fon  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  employed 
his  powers  in  the  fame  attempt,  but  with  unequal  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Sire,  and  majelty  of  our  immortal  bard 
blaze,  although  by  intervals,  and,  probably,  with  di- 
minifhed  luitre,  in  the  glowing  numbers  of  Saint  Mauri 
in  the  cold  verfion  of  Racine,  they  are  totally  extin- 
guiflied.     K. 
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fcven  acres  of  land,  could  ever  have  repre- 
sented fuch  a  capital,  and  \fy  within  a  coun- 
try exclufively  attached  to  agriculture,  this 
Cenfus  ought  not  to  have  been  fettled,  rather 
from  a  meafurement  of  land,  than  a  valua- 
tion of  fpecies.fij  It  is- more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  Numa,  TulJus,  and  Servius 
concluded  it  expedient  that  each  family  mould 
poffefs  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  with  a 
double  view  of  enabling  them  to  acquire  fome 
fubfifiance,  and  fecuring  their  attachment  to 
their  native  country  ;  that,  in  fact,  two  acres 
of  land  were  confidered  as  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion which  could  pofiVoly  have  been  allotted, 
but  that,  t;his  Minimum   having  been   fixed, 

no 

(d)  Livy,  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffius  alfo  furnifh 
us  with  feveral  pafTages,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
an  inequality  of  fortune  prevailed  amongfl  the  Romans, 
from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  republic.  I  ihall  quote 
but  one  paffage.  Thefe  two  authors  agree  in  averting 
that  Horatius  Codes  received,  as  the  reward  of  his  va- 
lour, as  much  land,  _  as  he  could  plough  round  about 
in  a  day.  ..:....  Agri  quantum  una  die  circumarwvit 
datum.  (Tit.  Liv.) 

The  text  of  Dionyfius  Halicarriaf&us  pcfitively  men- 
tions the  fame  faft.  Now,  at  that  period,  fuch  a  pot 
feffio"  >t  have  been  thought  exorbitant.    J  •:    [es, 

it  is  well  known,    w;  '   moderation   the  Roe      r 

conferred  lucrative  rewards. 
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no  precaution  was  taken  to  limit  the  too  great 
extent  of  property.;  in  ihort,  that  an  inequa- 
lity of  fortunes  made  its  firft  appearance  with 
the  kings,  and  continued  to  exift  always 
during  the  republic.  It  is  thus,  that  we  are 
to  explain  the  reafon  why,  after  a  lapie  of 
almoft  four  hundred  years,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  the  people  Hill  complained 
that  the  lands  were  only  diflributed  to  them, 
at  the  rate  of  two  acres  to  each  family,  whilft 
fome  Patricians,  who  held  more  than  five 
hundred  acres,  enjoyed  a  property  equivalent 
to  the  mares  of  three  hundred  citizens ;  and, 
what  is  well  worthy  of  our  notice,  they  added, 
that  the  land  given  to  them,  was  fcarcely  fuf> 
ficient  for  their  dwelling,  or  even  for  their 
grave  -,(e)    a  proof  that  it  was  not,  at  that 

period,. 

(e)  "  Auderent  ne  poftulare  ut  quum  bina  jugera 
agri  plebi  dividerenter  ipfis  plus  quinquag'inta  jugera 
habere  liceret  ?  ut  finguli  prope  trecentorum  civium 
poffiderent  agros,  plebeio  homini  vix  ad  te&um  ncceffa- 
rium,  aut  locum  fepulturss  fuus  pateret  ager."  (Tit. 
Liv.  lib.  6.) 

In  order  properly  to  underltand  this  paflage,  and,  in 
general,  to  take  in  the  full  fcope  of  the  great  queltion, 
relative  to  the  divifion  of  lands,  it  muft  be  recollected 
that  thefe  divilions  were  made  alfo  by  colonies,  and 
that  the  Patricians,  whether  through  pride,  or  through 

av.rice, 
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period,  fuppofed  that  a  family  could  have 
lubfilted  on  two  acres  of  ground.  In  the 
fame  manner,  when  we  obferve  that,  in  the 
fequel,  an  accufation  of  having  harboured 
fecret  defigns,  and  flattered  the  people,  was 
levelled  againft  thofe,  who  would  have  intro- 
duced an  allotment  of  feven  acres  of  land, 
Vol.  II.  O  we 

avarice,  or  in  fhort,  with  a  political  view  of  keeping 
the  people  in  a  Hate  of  degradation,    obftinately  per- 
illed in   modelling  the  new  diftributions  of  ground, 
after   that  firft.  plan  of  allotment,    of  which   their  an- 
ceftors  had  given    them  an  example.     I  mould  imagine 
that  this  was  a  double  acl:  of  injuftice.     Firft,  becaufe, 
circumftances  varying,  the  extent  of  lands  being  more 
confiderable,  and  the  public  treafury  more  opulent,  it 
feemed  reafonable,  that  the  diftributions  amongft  the 
citizens,    fhould  have  been  more  ample,  and  advan- 
tageous, at  fuch  a  period,    than  it  had  been,  in  the 
time  paft.     Secondly,  becaufe  the  new   colonilts  were 
forced  to  refide  within  their  little  territories ;  whereas 
the  ancient  Plebeians  having   received    a   divifion  of 
lands,    fituated  within  the   neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
were  enabled  to  cultivate  them,  without  being  obliged 
either  to  build  on  the  fpot,  or   to  quit  the  city.     As  to 
the  reft,  I  muft  ftill  repeat,  that  all  this  proves  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  agriculture  ;    for  the  colonifb 
will  conftantly  think  two  acres  in  a  good  country  fuf- 
ficiently  alluring  :  the  families  of  colonifts  being  in  ge« 
neral  confined   to  three  perfons ;    and  befides,  all  the 
refources  of  induftry  were  left  to  thofe,  who  could  not 
fubfift  on  the  product  of  their  ground. 
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we  muft  underftand  this,  as  ftill  referring  to 
the  portions,  divided  amongft  the  colonifts, 
or  to  the  fmalleft  diftribution  enjoyed  by  the 
mod  inconfiderable  citizen.  Now,  as  a  great 
number  of  the  Plebeians  had  either  fold,  or 
alienated  their  properties,  it  muft  have  been 
very  difficult  to  have  found  near  Rome,  a 
fnfficient  quantity  of  land  to  have  fupported 
a  diftribution  of  feven  acres,  amongft  thefe 
individuals ;  nor  could  fuch  a  plan  have  been 
executed,  without  considerably  diminifhing 
the  revenues  of  the  public  treafury,  or  with- 
out attacking  the  properties  of  the  Patricians, 
a  circumftance  of  which  they  were  by  far  the 
moft  apprehenfive.  In  fact,  there  are  but 
few  inftances  of  a  conduct  more  iniquitous, 
than  the  conduct:  of  thefe  vertuous  Patricians, 
ib  revered  by  all  hiftorians,  excepting  Mr» 
Hooke.f/j     It  is  in  this  conduct  that  every 

kind 

(f)  I  mould  have  felt  a  painful  emotion  of  furprife, 
if  my  illuftrious  friend,  who  thinks,  and  writes  with 
all  the  freedom  of  an  honeft  man,  had  joined  the  fer- 
vile  herd  of  imitators,  and  blamed  the  ftruggles  which 
were  made  for  liberty,  It  is  to  Montefquieu,  that  he 
refigns  the  fhameful  "  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
'*  the  infclsnce  kuith  lOhich  the  Plebeians  made  their  de- 
ct  marJjy  or  the  eajy  condffcenjion  with  (which  tie  Senate 

'  *  granted 
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kind  of  enormity  is  interwoven,  from  the 
condemnation  of  Speius  Caffius,  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  Gracchi :  but  this  we  have  animad- 
verted on,  in  a  former  part  of  the  work. 
Let  us  keep  within  the  bounds  of  our  fub- 
jecl:,  and,  fince  we  are  convinced  that  the. 
distributions  of  lands,  amongft  the  Romans,, 
prove  nothing  in  favour  of  agriculture,  en- 
quire whether  there  exift  other  pofitive  au- 
thorities, capable  of  throwing  more  light  on 
this  queftion. 

Amidft  the  great  number  of  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  written  on  agriculture,  four 
only  have  parTed  to  pofterity  :  Marcus  Fortius 
Cato,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  Virgil,  and 
O  2  Co- 

"  gra?zted  them,  ivas  the  greateji."\  The  compliment 
to  Mr.  Hooke  is  a  laurel  over  his  grave,  which  will  not 
wither  ;  but  if  the  Chevalier  imagines  that  this  author 
hath  an  exclufive  right  to  it,  to  inform  him  that  he  is 
miftaken,  can  be  no  ungrateful  return  to  that juftice, 
which  he  hath  fhewn  an  Englifhman.  Mr.  de  Beau- 
fort, a  native  of  France,  hath  deviated,  like  Mr.  Hooke, 
from  the  fentiments  of  an  unfeeling  multitude,  and,  in 
his  "  Republique  Romaine"  approved  of  that  inflexible 
refolution,  with  which  the  Plebeians  oppofed  a  moft 
abandoned  fet  of  tyrants,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  fe- 
cured  their  privileges  from  encroachments,  which  were 
calculated  entirely  to'deftroy  them.     K. 

f  'See  "  Efprit  des  loix." 
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Columella. (g)     We  mail  not  here  enter  into 
a  detail  of  thofe  precepts  which  they  have 
tranfmitted  to  us.     It  will  be  fufficient  (imply 
to  obferve  that  if  they  differ  in  fome  parts  of 
this  detail,  Hill  they  agree  with  tolerable  ex- 
actnefs,  relatively  to  their  general  principles, 
and  concur  in  giving  us  the  lame  idea  of  the 
culture  peculiar  to  the  Romans.     From  their 
writings,  we  may  reafonably  infer  that  their 
methods    of    cultivation    approached   much 
nearer  to  the  practice  adopted,  in  the  prefent 
times,  throughout  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Italy,  than  to  the  cuftom   in  the  corn-coun- 
tries, that  is  to  fay,  that  they  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  ojiive-trees,    fruit-trees,    and,    in 
particular,  to  the  vine,    a  fpecies  of  culture 
which   feems,  above  all  others,  fuited  to  hot 
climates.     As  to   arable  lands,  we  have  no 
proofs  of  their  having  been  more  fertile,  than 
they  are  in  our  days,    and   in  our  climates* 
The  ancients  fowed  on  an  acre  of  land  about 
four,    or  five  modil  of  wheat,  that  is,  about 
fix,    or  feven   pecks,    and  an  half,   Englifli 

corn  meafure.^J     It  is  true  indeed  that  Te- 

rentius 

(g)  May  we  not  add  to  this  liil  Palladius  Rutijius?  K. 

( b)  Jugerum  agri  pinguis  plcrumque  tncdios  Iritici  qua- 

tvr<-,  mediocris  quinque  poftulat ;    adore:   mo  fits  vo-vem,  Ji 

eji 
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rentius  Varro  mentions  fame  places  in  Italy, 
where  the  feed  returns  ten,  and  even  as  far  as 
fifteen  to  one  •,  but  his  manner  of  expreffing 
himielf  evidently  proves  that  he  confidered 
fuch  a  product,  as  very  uncommon,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.(i)  Befides,  Cicero  (whofe 
authority  muft  be  allowed  to  have  additional 
weight,  as  this  celebrated  orator  was  himfelf 
a  great  farmer)  informs  us,  that  the  feed 
ufually  retiirned  eight  to  one,  and  that  when 
the  return  was  as  ten  to  one,  all  the  gods 
were  fnppofed  to  have  been  propitious  to  this 
increafe.(£)  The  greater  part  of  the  lands 
lay  fallow  during  every  other  year.  Virgil 
and  Columella  recommend  this  practice  for 
thofe  lands,  which  produce  barley,  or 
O  3  wheat. 


ejl  l<ztum  folum,  ji mediocre,  decern dejtderat.  (Colum.  1.  z, 
c.  9.)  Varro  allows  one  modius  more  to  each  acre,  but 
this  practice  doth  not  differ  greatly  from  our  pra&ice. 

(i)  Seruntur  faba  modii  IV.  in  jugero,  tritici  V.   ordei 

VI.   /arris  X. Obfervabis Quantum 

valet  regio  ut  in  eodem  femine  alicubi,  cum  decimo  redeat3 
alicubi  cum  quinquedecimo,  ut  in  Etruria,  et  locis  aliquot 
in  Italia. 

(k)  Ager  ejficit  cum  ocla-vo  ut  ben}  agatur.  Verum  u? 
ownes  dii  adju-venty  cum  decimo.  ...  (in  Verrem.) 
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wheat.(/)  It  is  true  indeed  that  Varro  men- 
tions certain  lands,  which  never  lay  fallow, 
but  thefe  were  Olinthian  lands,  and  not  in 
Italy  ;  this  alio  was  Hill  lefs  the  cafe,  within 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Befides,  the 
fame  author  immediately,  and  without  dif- 
fenting  from  his  method,  quotes  one  Lici- 
nius,  whofe  advice  it  is  that  the  lands  mould 
lie  fallow,  every  other  year.(?^)  The  fingle 
word  Vervaftumjji)  intended  to  exprefs  a  fal- 
low land,  fufficiently  proves  that  this  cuftom 
was  common  amongft  the  Romans.  It  is  alio 
evident  from  feveral  other  pafiages,  that  all 
the  ground  was  not  cultivated.  Such  is  the 
paffage  in  which  Columella  recommends  the 
choice  of  a   domain,    compofed   of   arable 

lands, 

(I)  Ordeum  nifi  folutum  et  fie  cum  locum  tion  patitury 
atque  ilia  <vicibus  annorum  requietum  agitatumque  alternisy 
4t  quam  Itctifiimum  volant  ar<vum.   (Col.  1.  2.  C.  9.) 

"  Alternis  idem  tonfas  ceffare  novalcs 

"  Et  fegnem  patiere  fitu  durefcere  campum." 

(Virg.  Georg.  lib.  I.) 
(m)  Agrum  alternis  anuis  reVtnqui  oporiet,  aut  paulo  k- 
inoribus  Jeminibus  Jerere  id  ejl  qiuc  minus  fugunt  t  err  am. 
(1.  I.   C.44.) 

(«)   Veri'aclum,  (i.  e.  <vere  aclv.m,  i.  e.    njcrno  te;. 
aratum,)  land  that  hath  been  fallow,  and   is  turned  in 
the  fpring  to  be  fown  the  next  year.   (Ainfworth's  diiit. 
lafted.  by  Morell,   177  ?.) 
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lands,  and  of  uncultivated  lands. (0)  I  allow 
that  it  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  this  author 
hath  written  at  a  time,  when  agriculture  was 
falling  to  decay,  amongft  the  Romans ;  but 
it  would  be  eafy  to  demonflrate,  that  at  every 
period,  they  had  vait  paftures,  and  untilled 
lands.  It  might  alfo  be  added  that  the  fa- 
mines, of  which  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic 
afford  us  frequent  inftances,  and  the  im- 
portations of  corn  from  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
allowed  on  different  occafions,  form  new  pre- 
emptions which  rife  in  oppofition  to  that  frn- 
gular  preference,  given  by  fome,  to  the  Roman 
agriculture,  rather  than  to  the  modern  agri^ 
culture.  As  to  the  agriculture  of  certain 
privileged  countries,  fuch  as  Sicily,  fome 
parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  Afia  Minor,  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  congratulate  thofe  happy  regions  011 
the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  their  foil, 
which  almoft  fpontaneoudy  produce  that 
which  cannot  be  raifed  elfewhere,  but  by  a 
long,  and  toilfome  labour. (p )  The  only  cir- 
O  4  cumftance 

(0)  'Terrenif^ue  aljis  cultjs,  atque  aliis  jil<vejiribu$ ,  ei 
a/peris.  (1.  I.  c.  2.) 

(p)  Mauritania,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  although  lan- 
guishing under  an  oppreffive  government,   ftill  enjoy 

this 
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cumftance  to  be  enquired  into,  is,  whether 
the  laws  of  the  ancients,  and  their  applicati- 
on to  the  arts  of  huibandry,  enabled  them  to 
eftablifh  a  ftate  of  agriculture,  iuperior  to 
our  ftate  of  agriculture,  abftra&ed  from  e  very- 
local  advantage.  Now,  I  muft  coniefs  that 
I  do  not  perceive  any  point  which  operates  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  agriculture, 
nor  fhall  I  ever  fuppofe  that  there  can  be  the 
leaft  caufe  to  envy  it,  until  I  fhall  have  been 
furniflied  with  new  arguments,  decifive  of  its 
pre-eminence.  On  the  contrary,  were  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  maintain  an  oppofite  opinion,  I 
fhould  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  reafons  fufficiently 
plaufible.  1  will  reft  contented  with  pro- 
ducing fuch,  as  feem  abiblutely  to  determine 
this  matter  in  favour  of  the  modern  ftate  of 
agriculture:  and  thefe  are  the  alteration  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  decreafe 
of  forefts.  Mr.  Hume  hath  obfcrved,  after 
Abbe  du  Bos,  that  "  Italy  is  warmer  at  pre- 
lent,  than  it  was  in  ancient  times '."<  j)     In  the 

four 

this  local  privilege  which  furnifhes  them  with  an  over- 
plus of  fubMance,  capable  of  Supplying  whole  nations. 
(q)  It  muft  not  be  concealed  that  Mr.  Wallace  hath 
anfvvcrcd  to  this  article  in  the  differtatkn,  written  by. 

Mr, 
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four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  froft:  deftroyed  all 
the  fruit-trees,  the  Tyber  was  entirely  frozen* 

and 


Mr.  Hume  ;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  feems  only  to  have 
anfvvered  in  order  to  fupport  a  kind  of  wager,  that 
he  would  not  let  any  argument  pafs,  without  a  reply- 
He  hath  not  been  more  fuccefsful  on  this,  than  on  many 
other  occafions.  He  produces  fome  inftances  of  fevere 
frofts  in  the  warm  climates.  He  mentions  alfothe  win- 
ter of  1709.  (See  dijfertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind, 
Append,  p.  276.)  Doth  Juvenal  obferve  that  it  only 
happened  once  that  a  fuperftitious  woman  broke  the  ice 
of  the  Tyber?  and  although  the  orange-trees  have 
fometimes  been  deftroyed  by  the  froft,  in  the  Hieres 
iflands,  and  at  Nice,  yet  when  I  perceive  thefe  trees 
growing  there,  in  the  open  ground,  whilft  in  all  France, 
and  in  Lombardy,  they  grow  only  in  tubs,  and  in  the 
green-houfe,  am  I  not  juftified  in  remarking  that  thofe 
parts  are  warmer,  than  elfewhere  ?  Strabo  obferves 
that,  in  his  time,  no  grapes  ripened  north  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.     It  was  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  cultivate 

the  vine,  anfwers  Mr.  Wallace.     What  logic!* 

From 

*  I  am  convinced  that  the  liberal  author  of  this  <voork  tvill 
not  be  difpleafed  to  find  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallace  quoted 
more  fully.  'The  differtation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind  is 
become  fcarce,  and  therefore,  in  jufiice  to  the  writer,  it  is 
proper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  thofe  pajages,  to  which  he% 
pofibly,  may  ha-ve  no  opportunity  of  referring.  I  am  not,  oft 
this  occafwn,  the  champion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  although  I  admire 
his  other  produclions,  and,  in  them,  confefs  the  force,  and  fo~ 
lidity  of  his  arguments.    (Neither  w:ill  it  appear  that  the  tern- 

neratiue 
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and    the  ground    was  covered    with   fnow, 
during  the  fpace  of  forty  days.     Juvenal,  in 
his  picture  of  a  fuperftitious  woman,  repre- 
sents 

i  "        ■  ,"'■  -  ■  ■      —       ■ 

From  the  time  of  Columella,  an  alteration  was  felt, 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air;  as  is  evident  from  this 
paflage.  Multos  enim  jam  memorabiles  authores  comperi 
jperfuafiim  habere  longo  a-vifitu  qualitatem  cceli  fiatumque 
mutari.  Amongft  thefe  authors  he  quotes  Saierna,  in 
the  following  terms;    Nam  eo  libra   quern  de  agricultura 

fcriptum  reliquit  mutatum  cceli  Jiatum  Jlc  colligit  quodqute. 
regionis  antea  propter   hyemis  ajjiduam   -violentiam  nullam. 

firpsm  <vitis  aut  olece  depojitam  cufiodire  potuer.int,  nunc 
tniiigaio  jam  et  intepefcente  prijlino  frigore,  largijjimis  oli- 
mitatibus,  liberique  •vindemiis  exuberenty  fed  h<sc  five  falfa,. 

feu  vera  ratio  ejf,  litteris  aflrologia  co7icedatur.  (lib.  I.) 
We  may  obferve,  from  the  doubt  in  which  Columella 
hath  left  us,  that  this  alteration  was  not,  during  his 

time, 

perature  of  climates  has  been  altered  by  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  from  what  Mr.  Hume  quotes  from  Strabo,  that 
*'  north  of  the  Cevennes,  Gaul  produces  not  figs,  and  olives  ; 
*'  and  the  vines  which  have  been  planted  hear  not  grapes  that 
"  will  ripen  j"  for  fruits  are  very  different  from  corns,  and 
other  things  which  are  necejfary  for  the  lubfiftance  of  man. 
Hence,  while  corn-fislds  were  richly  cultivated,  the  culture 
of  fruits  might  have  made  flow  progrefs  from  one  country  to 
another,  i'o  that  the  want  of  them  might  have  been  owing  not 
to  want  of  heat,  but  often  to  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  their  particular  cuftoms,  and  opinions.  The  emperor 
Domitian  f  publifhed  an  edict  forbidding  any  more- vines  to 
be  planted  in  Italy,  and  commanding  many  which  were  al- 
ready planted  in  the  provinces  to  be  immediately  rooted  up* 
Dijfcrt.  on  the  numb,  of  mankind,  Afp.  p.  278.)      Jv. 

ft  Philofuat.  vif,  Apolh  Tyan.  lib.  6.  cap.  17.) 
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fents  her  as  breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tyler, 
that  the  might  perform  her  ablutions. (r)  To 
thefe  obfervations,  Mr.  Hume  adds  a  paflage 
from  Diodorus  Siculus/jJ  in  which  that  au- 
thor gives  fuch  a  defcription  of  Gaul,  as  may, 

in 

time,  very  flrikingly  marked ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  iituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  hath  undergone  no 
change,  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  improvement 
in  agriculture,  which,  whilft  it  fell  to  decay,  amongft 
the  Romans,  might  have  flourifhed  in  Gaul,  in  Afia^ 
and  in  Africa. 

We  learn  alfo  from  Phyfics,  how  much  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  woods  to  render  the  climate  cold,  as  they  are  the 
conftant  caufe  of  that  interpoiition  of  clouds,  and  fogs9 
between  the  fun,  and  us.  In  open,  and  cultivated 
countries,  the  water,  falling  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
meets  with  inclined  planes,  on  which  it  runs  rapidly  to 
difcharge  itfelf  into  vaft  refervoirs.  The  dykes,  canals, 
torrents,  and  rivers  are  as  fomany  beds  open  to  receive 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  water  falls  within  the 
forefts,  it  lodges  on  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  is  divided  over  an  infinity  of  furfaces.  In 
this  ftate,  it  is  like  the  brackifh  waters  on  graduated 
buildings,  that  is,  in  a  perpetual  tendency  to  evaporati- 
on. On  the  other  hand,  the  water  which  lies  at  the 
feet  of  trees,  and  introduces  itfelf  amongft  the  bufhes, 
and  briars,  fcarcely  ever  is  diffipated.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  arife  the  frequency  of  clouds,  and  fogs, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  earth. 

(r)   Hybernum  fradta  glacie  defcendet  in  amnem, 
Ter  matutino  Tyberi  mergetur.  Jw* 

(s)  Lib.  4, 
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in  our  days,  be  applied  to  Norway  •,  he  alfo 
mentions  another  paflfage  in  Strabo,(/)  who 
informs  us  that  no  grapes  ripened  north  of 
the  Cevennes.    Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  depends  more  on  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  perfeclion  of  agri- 
culture, than  on  the  greater,  or  leffer  diftance 
from  the  Equator.     Quebec  is  in  nearly  the 
fame  latitude  as  Paris,  and  yet  Canada  is  co- 
vered with  ice,  during  one  half  of  the  year. 
This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  a  great  part  of  Ruffia, 
which  is  much   colder  than  Germany,   and 
Holland,  although  it  be  fituated  more  to  the 
fouth.     Of  the  vaft  quantity  of  wood,  which 
antiently  covered  Italy,  we  may  eafily  form 
a  judgment,  by  confidering  how  readily  the 
Romans  built  the  mod:   numerous  fleets.     In 
general,  we  can  have  no  proper  conception 
of  the  armaments  of  Xerxes,    of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  of  the  Romans,  nor  even  of 
the  armaments  of  Saint  Lewis,  on  the  coafts 
of  Provence,  at  a  later  period,  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  formerly  more  wood,  than 
is  to  be  found  at  prefent,    and   that  it  was 
always  fituated  within   reach  of  the  mores. 

Every 
■ 
•   Lib.  4. 
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Every  one  mult  have  heared  of  that  facred 
foreft,  which  Casfar  ordered  to  be  cut  down, 
during  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles.  Now,  it  may 
be  aflerted  that  all  Provence  doth  not  produce 
a  Jingle  acre  of  wood,  Jit  for  timber  work.(u) 
The  draining  of  many  marfhes,  the  opening 
of  a  free  current  for  ftagnated  waters,  in  an 
infinite  number  of  places,  and  particularly  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  called  Belgica,  are  frefh 
proofs  of  the  increafe  of  agriculture.  But 
what  hath  already  been  advanced,  is  un- 
doubtedly iufficient  to  convince  any  one,  not 
wedded  to  a  favorite  fyilem,  or  inclined  to 
torture  facts,  in  order  to  draw  over  fome  de- 
pofitions  to  his  fide. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  whether  population 
hath  made  an  equal  progrefs :  and  this  is  a 
queftion  which  would  have  been  encompaffed 
with  difficulties,  if  two  learned  Scotchmen, 
by  collecting  the  befl  authorities,  as  well  for 
the  affirmative,  as  for  the  negative,  had  not 
placed  it  in  the  cleared  point  of  view,  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible.(tf)     The  great  writer, 

and 

(a)  At  leaft,  if  we  except  the  mountain  of  Eftrelle, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  of  the  Alps. 

(#)  Mr.  Hume  in  his  effay  on  "  the  populoufnefs  of  an- 
cient nations;"    and  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  "  differ  tati on  on 

the 
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and  amiable  philofopher  Mr.  Hume,  who 
blends  the  elegance  of  difcuflion,  with  all  the 
allurements  of  erudition,  and  who  porTeffing 
in  a  moft  diflinguifhed  degree  the  art  of 
making  others  decide,  whilft  he  remains  him- 
ielf  in  doubt,  knows  continually  how,  under 
the  appearance  of  an  enlightened  fcepticifm, 
to  bring  others  over  to  that  opinion,  whereto 
he  is  lecretly  inclined  •,  Mr.  Hume  hath  con- 
jeffured)  and  perfuaded  us,    that  the  antient 

nations 


the  numbers  of  mankind."  Thefe  two  pieces  are  tran- 
flated  into  French,  but  with  what  degree  of  fidelity,  I 
cannot  determine. 

The  tranflation  of  the  dijfertation  by  Mr.  Wallace* 
is,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  exceedingly  well 
executed.  There  are  fome  omifhons,  but  molt  of  thefe 
are  juftifiable,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  the  prudent 
cancelling  of  paffages,  the  republication  of  which, 
fince  they  convey  a  cenfure  againft  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  would  in  France  have  been  no  lefs  dangerous, 
than  unbecoming.  The  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  one  of  thefe  paffages,  which  the  tranflator  was 
afraid  of  copying,  is,  in  the  differtation,  no  more  than 
a  quotation  from  the  author  of  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
and  taken  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  firft  vo- 
lume, and  the  thirty-fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  that  celebrated  work.  Although  written  by  a 
warm  admirer  of  this  prince,  it  contains  a  juft,  and 
fpirited  condemnation  of  thofe  impolitic  perfcutions, 
to  which  his  proteitant  fubjefts  were  expofed.     K. 
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nations  were  not  more  populous,  than  are  the 
modern  nations.  On  his  part,  he  hath  fpared 
no  enquiries,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  this  point.  He  was  informed  of 
the  differtation,  written  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and 
maintaining  an  opinion  directly  oppofite  to 
his  own.  He  invited  the  author  to  publifh 
his  performance.  Mr.  Wallace  did  publifh 
it,  and  added  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hume ;  but 
in  this  anfwer,  erudition  and  argument,  not 
being  entirely  exempted  from  prejudice,  fo- 
philiry,  and  even  harihnefs,  fometimes  be- 
tray the  Caledonian(y)  in  the  friend   of  the 

Greeks, 

(j)  The  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  Scotland,  which 
take  up  only  few  of  the  laft  pages,  are,  certainly,  the 
moil  unexceptionable  parts  of  the  differtation.  They 
were  written  foon  after  the  late  rebellion,  and  exhibit  a 
juft,  and  feafonable  pi&ure  of  the  fituation  of  that 
country.  The  fpirit  of  agriculture,  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace fo  warmly  recommended,  and  which,  at  that  pe- 
riod, was  fo  little  felt  within  the  northern  diitricls  of 
our  ifland,  hath  lately  influenced  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  land-holders ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  once 
barren,  and  inhofpitable  moor  is  converted  into  fruit- 
ful fields.  Of  this,  fufficient  proofs  are  mentioned  in 
a  late  Tour,  written  by  Mr.  Pennant.  To  that  work, 
in  which  the  author  wears  the  amiable,  but  Angular 
character  of  an  unprejudiced  Englijhman,  I  fhould  have 
referred  the  reader,  without  trefpaffing  on  his  patience, 

to 


/ 
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Greeks.  We  fliall,  now,  endeavour  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  principal  reaibns, 
on  which  thefe  two  authors  ground  their  af- 
fertions. 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,(z)  there  is  very 
little  ground,  either  from  reafon,  or  obfervation, 
to  conclude  the  world  eternal,  or  incorruptible : 
and  if  the  general  fyjlem  of  things,  and  human 
fociety  of  courfe,  have  any  gradual  revolutions, 
they  are  too  flow  to  be  difcernible  in  that  Jhort 
•period  which  is  comprehended  by  hijlory  and 
tradition.     Although  difeafes  have  varied,  it 

mufl 

to  affure  him,  that  in  palling  through  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  unnoticed  in  the  Tour,  I  have  perceived  the 
flourilhing  effe&s  of  a  growing  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  the  civilizing  of  unpolifhed  individuals;  but  whilft 
a  difapprobation  of  meafures  hath  hurried  us  into  illi- 
beral extremes,  it  is  but  common  juftice  to  feize  on 
every  opportunity  to  convince  the  multitude,  that,  how- 
foever  difgufling  men  may  be,  the  feats  of  their  nativity 
are  not  fo  horrible  as  they  imagine.  Becaufe  the  glow- 
ing lines  of  Churchill  tell  fome  bitter,  and  notorious 
truths,  the  dupe  of  party  feems  determined  to  believe 
that  North-Britain  is  the  land,  where 

"  Half  ft  arid  fplders  feed  en  half  ft  arid  files."   K. 

(z)  The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  having  deviated 
from  a  verbal  tranflation,  where  the  paffages  (printed 
in  italics)  of  the  originals  correfpond  with  the  exprefli- 
t»»s  of  the  Ficnch  work,     K- 
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rouft  be  equally  difficult  to  draw  any  inference 
from  this  circumftance  :  dijeafes  are  mentioned 
in  antiquity,  which   are  almoft  unknown  to  mo- 
dern medicine  -,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,  and 
propagated  themfdves,    of  which  there  are  no 
traces  in  ancient   hiftory.     Befides,  our  author 
hath  very  ingenioufly  obferved,  that  mankind 
multiply  f aft  in  every  colony ',  ■or  new  fettlement\ 
where  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  provide  for  a  fa- 
mily ;  and  where  men  are  no  zvife  ftraitened,  or 
confined,    as    in    long- eft  ablifoed   governments. 
That  hiftory  tells  us  frequently  of  plagues  which 
have  fwept  away  the  third,  or  fourth  part  of  a 
people :    yet,   in   a  generation,  or  two,  the  de- 
ftruclion  was  not  perceived ;  and  the  focieiy  had 
again  acquired  their  former  ?iumber.     This  ex- 
cellent remark   hath   been  verified  fince  by 
Abbe  Expilly,  whole  calculations  prove  that 
the   loiTcs   occafioned   in   Provence,     by    the 
great  plague  of  1720,  are  already   repaired. 
Since  therefore  general  phy fie  al  caufes  ought  en- 
tirely to  be  excluded  from  the  queftion  concerning 
the  populoufnefs  of  ancient,    and  modern   times^ 
it  will  be  rcquifite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  fome 
determination,  to  compare  loth  the  domeftic,  and 
prtitiial  fiiuation  of  ihefe  two  periods,  in  order 
U  judge  of  the  falls  by  their  moral  caufes. 

Vol.  IL  P  The 
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1'he  chief  difference  between  the  domejiic  (eco- 
nomy of  the  ancients^  and  that  of  the  moderns 
confifis  in  the  praclice  of  flavery,  which  pre- 
vailed  among  the  former.  A  barbarous  cuftom, 
which  feparated  the  human  fpecies  into  two 
clafles,  and  which  unworthily  debafed  the 
moft  ferviceable  of  all  individuals,  fince, 
during  a  long  fpace  of  time,  the  hands  de- 
voted to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  to 
induftry,  were  not  more  free  than  the  hands 
employed  in  the  drudgeries  of  the  houfehold. 
Now,  if  every  oppreftive  administration  tends 
to  the  decreafe  of  population,  this  abject  and 
unfortunate  clafs  of  men  muft  have  mul- 
tiplied lefs  than  the  other  clafles.  To  this 
general  preiumption,  Mr.  Hume  adds  the 
moil  ingenious  obfervations.  He  proves  that 
the  majority  of  the  (laves  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  were  compofcd  of  foreigners, 
and  bought  from  -amongft  the  prilbners  of 
war,  and  pirates.  Men,  and  women,  call 
into  captivity,  were  purchafed  at  a  price  fo 
much  the  cheaper,  as  a  larger  number  of 
flaves  had  been  expofed  to  fale^  and  thefe 
temporary  expeditions,  thefe  particular  events, 
in  confequence  of  which  whole  nations  were 
reduced  to  bondage,  by  glutting  the  markets, 

brot 
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brought  down  the  prices  confiderably  lower; 
than  the  rates   arifing  from  a   regular,    and 
daily  commerce.      The   trifling   fums  with 
which  the  antients  fo  eafily  purchafed  their 
foreign  Haves,  induced  them  to  prevent,  in 
their  families,  the  propagation  of  their  own 
(laves.     It  is  evident,  that  far  from  encou- 
raging fuch  a  practice,  their  political  laws, 
and  the  rules  of  the  ableft  ceconomifts  were  di- 
rectly oppofed  to  it.  Now,  if,  on  the  one  hand., 
it  was   natural  for   this  clafs  of  individuals, 
when  retrained  from  the  generation  of  their 
fpecies,    and    overburdened  with  labour,  to 
tend  towards  depopulation  -,    and,  if,  on  the 
other  hand,    it  became  necefTary  to  recruit 
that  clafs  of  free  men,  whom  the  fate  of  war 
had  thrown  into  captivity,  may  we  not  infer 
from  hence,  that  there  was  a  general  decreafe 
amongft  the  numbers  of  mankind  \(a) 

P  2  But 

{a)  Amidft  a  number  of  cruelties,  inflifted  on  flaves* 
and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Hume,  I  fhall  only  mention 
the  cuftom,  eftablimed  at  Rome,  of  fending  into  an 
ifland  of  the  Tyber,  there*,  to  perifh  through  hunger, 
every  individual  whofe  infirmities  had  rendered  him 
ufelefs.  Such  a  method  of  delivering  an  invalid  from 
his  miferies,  doth  not  reflect  any  great  credit  on  fo  ver- 
sions a  people.     The  chace  of  the  Ilotes  hath  been 

already 
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But  it  may  be  afked,  whether,  whilft  in 
the  manners  of  the  ancients  we  difcover  fome 
cuilcms  which  retarded  the  propagation  of 
the  human  fpecies,  we  do  not  alfo  perceive 
in  their  governments,  and  legiflations,  ad- 
vantages which  outweighed  thefe  inconvem- 
encies?  Greece,  Aria  Minor,  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  divided  into  feveral  little  republics. 
There,  the  diftribution  of  fortunes  was  more 
equal,  the  armies  were  lefs  numerous,  the 
pay  of  the  troops  was  more  eaiy,  and  ex- 
pences  were,  in  general,  lefs  burdenfome; 
all  thefe  circumftances  were  favorable  to  po- 
pulation. True;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
thefe  little  republics  were  almofl  in  perpetual 
war,  their  battles  were  more  bloody,  and 
followed  by  more  dreadful  perpetrations  of 
barbarity.  BeSdes,  diffentions  and  civil  dis- 
cords were  the  caule  of  frequent  maffacres ; 
and  whensoever  one  faction,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  engagement,  became  victorious,  all  the 
members  of  the  oppofite  faction  were  driven 

into 


already  mentioned.  But  all  this  muft  go  f.-r  nothing. 
It  is  not,  on  this  account,  lefs  true  that  the  Sparlans, 
and  the  Romans  were  exceedingly  vertuous  lmn  ;  and 
that  we,  moderns,  who  have  our  hqfpitals  for  the  old, 
the  incurable,  the  orphan,  and  the  foundling,  arc  but 
e.  gang  of  abandoned  wretches. 
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into  banifliment.     The   refult  was,  that  wi- 
dows, orphans,  exiles,  and   profcribed   indi- 
viduals were  every  where  to  be  feen,  amongft 
thefe  happy  people.     But,    if,    by   accident, 
thefe  divided  republics  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  defpot,    nothing  could  equal  the   cruelty 
with  which   he  reigned  ;   for,  it  muil  be  con- 
ferred,   that  if  an  abfolute   government   be 
ufually  peculiar  to  great  monarchies,  tyranny, 
properly  fo   called,   feldom  rifes   but  on  the 
ruins  or*  republics.     I   can  believe  that    we 
have  no  idea  of  that  wifdom  which  actuated, 
the   governments  of  Sparta,   and  of  Rome, 
yet  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  as 
little  able  to  conceive  that  any  cruelty  could 
have  been  equal   to  the  cruelties  of  the  Dio- 
nyfii,    and   of   Agathocles.     Of   what  con- 
fequence  is  the  pretended  mildnefs  of  fome 
ancient  legiQation,  when  this  very  mildnefs 
leads   to  profcription,  and  to  tyranny  ?  Mr, 
Hume   very  judicioufly   obferves,    that   the 
abolition  of  capital  punifhments   in   the  cafe 
of  convicted   Roman  citizens,  gave  birth  to 
the  cruelties  of  Sylla,  of  Marius,  and  of  the 
Triumviri.     In  fact,  it  feemed  as  if  affafii- 
3iation   was  become  necefiary  to   compenfate 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  law,  too  weak  to  pre- 

P  3 .  veni 
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vent  the  commiffion  of  a  crime,  and  fuffer- 
ing  the  moil  dangerous  citizens  to  efcape 
with  Yife.(b) 

Trade,  and  manufactures  have  always  been 
confidered  as  the  fources  of  population  ;  but 
great  interefl  of  money,  the  imperfection  of  na~ 
ligation,  and  great  profits  of  trade,  are  an  in- 
fallible indication,  that  indujlry  and  commerce 
are  but  in  their  infancy.  Mr.  Hume  proves 
that  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the 
intereft  of  money  was  always  at  twelve  per 
sent,  that,  frequently,  eftates,  fuch  as  houfes, 
and  other  immoveables  were  fold  for  four 
years  purchafe;  in  fhort,  that  an  hundred  per 
cent,  profit  was  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents, 
fent  to  no  greater  diflance  than  from  Athens,  to 
the  Adriatic.  It  may  certainly  be  objected, 
that  wherefoever  luxury  doth  not  prevail, 
agriculture  is  the  fpecies  of  induflry  chiefly  re- 
quifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  multitudes ;  but  can 
this  agriculture,  confined  to  the  produce  of 
mere  neceffaries,  and  not  encouraged  either 
by  exportation,  by  the  good  prices  of  com- 
modities, or  even  by  the  facility  with  which 
returns  are  made,  at  any  time  become  flou- 

rifliing  ? 

{i>)  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  ubfcrvc  what  hath 
cmarked  concerning  the  Romans. 
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riming?  and  "if  in  particular  fituations,  agri- 
culture be  only  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  fertility, 
mull  we  not  attribute  this  circumftance  to 
the  happy  difpofition  of  the  foil,  and  cli- 
mate ?  true  agriculture  doth  not  confift  in 
throwing  feeds  into  grounds,  which  will  bear 
crops,  without  art,  but  in  conquering  nature 
wherefoever  Die   rebels,    in   varying,    and 


in 


multiplying  her  productions.  Now,  this  is  a 
knowledge  which  the  ancients,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired. Columella  obferves  that,  according 
to  Xenophon,  every  man  may  be  a  good 
farmer ;  and  that  great  labour,  and  much 
(kill  are  not  neceffary.  On  which,  I  ihall 
remark  in  my  turn,  that  if  luxury  and  com- 
merce did  not  eftablifh  a  fale,  and  exchange 
of  commodities,  agriculture  in  general  muft 
unavoidably  fall  to  decay,  as  being  never 
carried  beyond  the  production  of  the  fimple 
necefTaries  of  life.  In  fact-,  all  the  lands  fit 
only  to  bear  hemp,  flax,  mulberry-trees,  the 
woods  for  dyeing,  faffron,  coffee,  indigo,  &c. 
muft  remain  deferted  and  barren.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  requifite  that  the  individuals  who 
cultivate  thefe  kinds  of  productions,  mould 
receive  their  fubfiftance  from  the  individuals 
P  4  who 
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who  cultivate  the  corn-lands.  The  only  rri 
therefore  of  prevailing  on  them  to  accept 
commodities,  muft  be  to  ftimulate  them  to 
greater  exertions  of  induftry,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  richer  fyftem  of  agriculture, 
which  may  fupply  the  colonift  with  an  over- 
plus of  fubfiftance,  and  enable  him  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange  of  wares. 

Mr.  Hume,  not  fatisfied  with  having  col- 
lected together  all  the  authorities,  and  all  the 
conjectures,  from  which  any  presumptive 
proofs  could  have  been  drawn,  proceeds  to 
the  examination  of  facts,  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
amination of  thofe  paflages  which  afford  us 
the  cleared  idea  of  the  ftate  of  population 
amongft  the  ancients  :  and  it  is  here,  that  it 
becomes  impoffible  to  follow  him,  without 
tranfiating  what  he  hath  written.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve  with  him,  that  all  kinds 
of  numbers  are  uncertain  in  ancient  manuferipts% 
and  have  been  fnbj£ol  to  much  greater  cor  ru^ 
than  any  ether  part  of  the  text ;  that  the  authors 
from  whom  we  obtain  the  mod  favorable  no- 
tions of  the  population  of  the  ancients,  (and 
fuch  authors,  for  inftance,  are  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus)  have  tranfmitted  to 
ontradi£tory  calculations,  and  ri 
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conclufions ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  hif- 
torians  who  are  entitled  to  the  greateffc  con- 
fidence, and  whofe  inferences  feem  the  mod 
rational,  leave  us  no  room  to  imagine  that 
the  earth  was,  formerly,  more  peopled,  than 
it  is  at  prefent;  that,  in  truth,  traditional- 
ways  prefents-  us  with  fome  examples  of  an 
extenfive  population  ;  but  the  capital  point 
to  be  enquired  into,  is,  whether  theie  ex- 
amples/ were  fimultaneous  -,  for  it  is  an  ufual 
fallacy,  to  confider  all  the  ages  of  antiquity,  as 
one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  contained 
in  the  great  cities,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
as  if  thefe  cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  It 
is  absolutely  requifite  to  compare  the  different 
epochs,  and  not  to  regard,  as  an  advantage 
common  to  every  sera  of  antiquity,  that 
which  was  but  a  fucceffive  removal  of  wel- 
fare, and  profperity. 

Such,  in  fome  meafure,  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  differtation,  written  by  Mr.  Flume.  It 
was  not  without  regret,  that  we  felt  ourfelves 
obliged  to  ft  rip  it  of  that  comprehenfive 
learning,  and  thofe  ingenious  reflections,  with 
which  it  is  fo  elegantly  enriched.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  reader  may  have  been  enter- 
tained with   this  Cight   idea   which  we   have 

given 
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given  him  of  the  work,  and  he  may  eafilv 
confult  it,  if  our  obfervations  have  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  infpire  him  with  any  tafte  for 
fuch  interefting  fubjeds. 

To  proceed  to  Mr.  Wallace.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  performance,  we  meet  with 
fome  very  fine  calculations  on  the  poflible 
propagation  of  mankind,  atiernpted  from  a 
Jingle  pair,  and  we  have  the  fatisfa&ion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  the  clofe  of  1,233  years-.  the  fam 
cf  all  alive  amounts  to  412,316,860,415. 
Now,  as  there  were  at  haft  three  couples  for 
multiplying,  the  three  Jons  of  Noah,  and  their 
wives,  inftead  of  one  couple,  our  author  eafily 
explains  how  the  earth  might  have  been  well 
peopled  in  times  which  we  account  very  ancient  : 
and  I  think  as  he  thinks  -,  for  I  do  not  per- 
ceive even  a  companion  between  the  number 
of  Egyptians,  Afiyrians,  Babylonians,  &c. 
and  the  number  of  lice,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
and  other  infec~ts,  or  reptiles,  iiiuing  from 
the  fame  ark. 

After  having  (hewn  this  nrfr.  pattern  of  his 
phiiofbphy,  Mr.  Wallace  paffes  on  to  an  en- 
quiry into  the  caufes,  which  may  either  afTifr, 
or  retard  the  progrei's  of  population  ±  and 
here,  lie  is  led   to  advance,   that  trade  and 

commerce^ 
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commerce,  the  arts,  and  manufactures,  inftead  - 
of  incnafingi  may  often  tend  to  diminifh  the 
number  of  mankind -,  that  they  who  work  at 
different  trades,  are  obliged  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  hufbandmen,  who,  by  cul- 
tivating the  ground  for  the  artifans,  cultivate 
it  alfo  for  themfelves :  but  were  thefe  artifans 
to  become  cultivators,  they  would  raife  pro- 
ductions for  themfelves,  and  for  others ;  and 
this  to  take  place  continually,  fo  that  we 
mould  have  an  immenfe  feries  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  fuperfluities.  There  cannot,  un- 
doubtedly, be  a  more  j uft  deduction  of  con- 
fluences. It  is  a  pity  that  facts  are  directly 
oppofed  to  them.  We  abfolutely  perceive^ 
that  they  who  are  either  unable  to  negotiate 
any  exchange  of  wares,  or  to  procure  a  fuit- 
able  price  for  their  commodities,  do  not  cul- 
tivate even  enough  for  their  own  fubfiftance. 
It  is  on  this  account,  that  fo  many  nations 
have  lived  miferably,  though  in  poiTeffion 
of  an  immenfe  domain,  and  that  the  earth 
hath  been  covered  with  fifhers,  hunters,  and 
Nomades. 

Mr.  Wallace,  fatisfied  with  thefe  prelimi- 
nary confiderations,  foon  throws  himfelf  into 
an  examination   of  thole  authorities,  which 

bear 
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bear  the  ftrongeft  teftimony,  in  favour  of 
the  populoufnefs  of  antienn  times.  We  (hall, 
alfo,  diipenfe  with  following  him  through 
this  detail,  though  with  much  lefs  regret, 
than  we  have  juft  now  felt,  as  we  are  far 
from  rinding  in  his  differtation,  that  pre- 
caution, and  criticifm,  fo  cunfpicuous  in  the 
Effay,  written  by  Mr.  Hume.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  Mr. 
Wallace  goes  on,  we  mall  inform  him  that 
paffages  from  feveral  poets  are  collected  to- 
gether, in  one  undiftinguifhed  heap,  and 
blended  with  paffages  from  Herodotus,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  authors  whofe  accuracy 
is  more  than  fufpected.  Mr.  Wallace,  not 
contented  with  having  availed  himfelf  of  fuch 
authorities,  hath  even  ventured  to  alter  them, 
where  they  did  not  furficiently  coincide  with 
his  opinion.  Hath  he  read  in  Diodorus  Si- 
culus that  Egypt  only  contained  feven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ?  he  immediately  corrects 
his  author,  and  reaions  thus :  Herodotus  cb- 
ferves(c)  that  410,000  fcldiers,  all  native 
Egyptians  >  iverc  femetimes  kept  in  pay.  If  ive 
compare  the  Egyptians  with  the  Fra:cL\  whs 

|  lib,  2.  p.  i 
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me  a  more   warlike  people,    and  compute  the 
people  of  France  at  fixteen,  or  twenty  millions, 
and  the  army  -which  the  king  maintains  cenftantly 
at    2  00, coo,     accerding    to   this    proportion, 
Egypt  mufi  have  contained  32,  or  40  millions. 
An  Egyptian   might  as  reaibnably   have  faid, 
"  my   country  contained  only  feven  millions 
"  of  inhabitants,  at  the  time  when  the  lake 
"  Meris  was  digged  :    now,  France  contains 
"  more  than  twenty   millions  of  inhabitants, 
44  and  therefore   the  French  ought  to   have 
"  digged  a  lake   three  times  larger  than  our 
"  lake."     If,  unfortunately,  Csfar  hath  ob- 
ferved  that  when  the  Gauls  raifed  a  great  ar- 
mament,  the  levies  made  in  Belgium  did  not 
amount   to    more    than    two   hundred,    and 
ninety-eight  thoufknd  men,  our  author,  who 
feels  the   force  of  the 'objection,  eafily  draws 
himfelf  cut  of  this  fcrape.     Firft,  (faith  he) 
we   cannot  fuppofe  that  this  was  a  levy  of  all 
the  fighting  men  in  Belgium  ;   for  Crffar's  in- 
formation was,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have 
brought    \  00, qqg  to  the  field,  though  they  en- 
raged  only  for    60,000.      Taking  the   whole 
therefore  in  this  proportion  of  ten  to  fix,  the 
funi  of  fighting  men  in  all  the  fates  of  Belgium 
was  436,666 ;  and  quadrupling  this  lafl  number, 

Belgium 
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Belgium  mufi  have  had  1,986,664  inhabitants^ 
whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  free ',  or  net  employed 
in  fervile  offices. (d)  Secondly,  it  may  alfo 
be  obferved,  in  the  commentaries  of  Csefar, 
that  amongft  the  Gauls,  there  were  two 
orders  of  men ;  the  firft  order  was  compofed 
of  free  citizens,  whom  he  calls  knights,  and 
the  lad  order  of  a  kind  of  bondmen,  amongft 
whom  were  many  ruined  citizens,  who  had 
thrown  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  fervitude 
under  the  nobles.  Caefar  adds,  that  when 
any  war  arifes,  all  thefe  knights  take  arms : 
omnes  in  bello  verfantur.  Mr.  Wallace  ap- 
plies this  authority,  which  is  pofitive  for  the 
knights,  in  the  negative,  againft  the  people ; 
that  is  to  fay,  he  excludes  them  from  all  mi- 
litary employments,  and  then  argues  thus ." 
the  fum  oj  fighting  men  (nobles,  or  knights) 
in  all  the  ftates  of  Belgium  was  496,666,  and 
quadrupling  this  laft  number,  Belgium  mujl  have 
had   1,986,664    individuals   of    this    order. 

And 


(it)  Mr.  Wallace  adds  in  a  note  that,  inf%me  copies  of 
Crfar's  commentaries,  the  Aduatuci  fend  29.000,  injlead 
of  19,000,  as  it  is  fated  in  my  preceding  calculation  ;  at 
ivhicb  rate  the  fghting  men  in  all  Belgium,  ivcutd  ba<ve 
been  513,333:  fo  <v*e  may  reckon  them  about  ha'f  a  mil- 
K.. 
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And  if  we  make  the  lower  order  of  perfons 
(plebes)  to  have  been  thrice  as  numerous  as  the 
reft,  we  muft  reckon  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium 
about  8,000,0000.  Now  Belgium  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  larger  than  the  fourth  part  of 
Gaul,  and  if  Gaul  was  four  times  greater  than 
Belgium,  we  may  compute  32,000,000  of  in- 
habitants in  Gaul. 

Without  this  excellent  fagacity,  our  author 
would  always  meet  with  troublefome  paflages, 
in  the  commentaries  of  Caviar,  according  to 
whom,  in  the  lifts  which  he  found  in  the  Hel- 
vetian camp,  the  number  of  the  Helvetians 
who  had  abandoned  their  country,  in  order  to 
conquer,  and  take  poffeffton  of  Jome  larger  ter- 
ritory, was  ft  at  ed  at  26  3,000.  (e)  Mr.  Wal- 
lace replies,  without  hefitation,  that  Cafar's 
intelligence  might  have  been  not  perfectly  exacl  5 
that  therefore  it  was  only  a  powerful  colony 
which  had  entered  into  this  refolution ;  that 
multitudes  would  chufe  to  remain  in  their  own 
country  -,  in  particular,  that  the  Druids  would 
not  be  hafty  to  fet  out  on  fuch  &n  adventure,  but 
would  rather  wait  its  iftfue,  I  confefs  that  we 
may    learn  from   the  characters  of   all   the 

Druids, 

{e)  De'bell.  Gai.  lib.  1.  c.  zy. 
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Druids,  in  every  age,  how  averfe  they  were 
from  expofing  their  perfons,  and  how  tamely 
they  fuffered  others  to  fight  in  their  place ; 
but  this  allegation,  advanced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, feems  rather  moral,  than  critical. 

Here,  follows  another  fpecimen  of  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Wallace.  Ihe  forces 
which  Polybius  ajjigns  to  the  Romans,  and  their 
allies,  between  the  fir jl,  and  fecond  Panic  wars, 
amounting  to  more  than  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horfe,(f)  faew  the  great  populoufnefs  of 
Italy,  in  that  age.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Hume,  who  hath  omitted  nothing  which  was 
the  mod  contrary  to  his  opinion,  that  the 
country  that  jupplied  this  number,  was  not  above 
a  third  of  Italy,  viz.  the  Pope's  dominions, 
Tufcany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  cf  Naples. 
His  adverfary,  Mr.  Wallace,  avails  himfelf 
of  this  pafiage,  and  adds  that,  we  muft  com- 
pute the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  of  free 
condition,  at  1 2,000,000  ■,  and  reckoning  thrice 
as  many  fiaves,  the  inhabitants  of  all  forts  will 
be  found  to  be  no  fewer  than  48,000,000:  or, 
if  the  proportion  of  three  jlaves  to  one  free  per-, 
fen,  Jioall  be  thought  too  high,  by  fuppofmg  them 

only 

(f)  Polyb.  lib.  2. 
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only  two  to  one,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
thirty-fix  millions.  .....  Thus,  by    reckoning 

that  there  were  12  millions  of  freemen,  di- 
vided into  three  millions  of  families,  each  fa- 
mily confifting  of  only  four  perfons;  Mr. 
Wallace  allows,  by  the  firft  calculation, 
twelve  (laves,  and  by  the  fecond  calculation, 
eight  Qaves  to  each  family ;  thus,  all  thofe 
poor  citizens  who  were  not  worth  twenty 
min<e,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  indi- 
gence, were  excufed  from  wearing  a  coat  of 
mail,  had,  each  of  them,  at  leaft  five  or  fix 
flaves. "  This  is  certainly  very  altonifhing. 
I  think  that  I  mould  be  apt  to  reafon,  in  a 
different  manner.  The  country  which  fup- 
plied  the  number  of  feven  hundred,  and 
feventy  thoufand  individuals,  was. not  above 
a  third  of  Italy,  but  k  was  the  mod  po- 
pulous part  of  Italy  •,  for  the  Alps,  and  the 
Apennines  were,  and  are  ftill  in  a  very  favage 
ftate.(£)  Befides,  Rome  was  flouriihing  ;  me 
Vol.  II.  Q^  had 

(g)  Livy  relates  that  in  the  year  555,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  the  Conful  Cornelius,  having  attacked 
the  Infubri,  made  the  number  of  the  cities  taken 
amount  to  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  their  inhabitants 
to  twenty  thoufand.  V.  1.  2.  d.  4.  This  calculation 
allows  but  1,333  inhabitants  to  each  of  thefe  cities. 

I  the 
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had  already  (tripped  feveral  nations,  and  was 
the  capital  of  Italy.  I  am  therefore  juftified 
in  believing  that  the  population  of  the  two 
remaining  third  parts  of  Italy  was  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  allies.  Now,  fuppofing  that  thefe  (even 
hundred,  and  feventy  thoufand  warriors  re- 
prefent  three  millions,  and  eighty  thoufand 
free  citizens,  I  mould  think  it  fufficient  to 
double  this  number,  to  find  the  total  of  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
would  amount  to  fix  millions,  one  hundred, 
and  fixty  thoufand  individuals.  Let  me  next 
calculate  the  number  of  flaves ;  and  as  there 
is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  thefe  belonged 
to  any  individuals,  who  were  not  fufficiently 
rich  to  be  comprifed  within  the  equeftrian 
cenfus,  I  mail  allow  two  flaves  to  each  knight, 
and  rate  the  total  number  of  flaves,  at  one 
hundred,    and   forty   thoufand. (h)      I   fhall 

again 

I  the  rather  mention  this  paffage,  as  it  feems  equally 
to  have  efcaped  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Hume. 

(h)  They  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
militia,  will  find  even  this  calculation  too  favorable. 
For  we  are  only  obliged  to  admit  the  Genfus  equejlris,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  real  Roman  knights,  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  legions.     All  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  was 

com- 
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ao-ain  double  this  number,  for  the  Patrician 
families  ;  and  the  whole  amount  will  be  two 
hundred,  and  eighty  thoufand  flaves.  I  think 
that  I  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Italy,  much  poorer  in  proportion, 
and  by  no  means  fo  fuccefsful  in  war,  did 
not  poffefs  half  fo  many  flaves :  I  will  how- 
ever fix  them  at  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Q^  2  thoufand ; 

compofed  of  allies,  and  called  altz  fociorum.  Now,  it 
doth  not  any  where  appear  that  this  auxiliary  cavalry 
fubmitted  to  the  fame  laws,  which  regulated  the  Roman 
cavalry.  It  is,  therefore,  very  indulgent  to  include 
within  the  Cenfus  equeflris,  the  feventy  thoufand  horfe- 
men,  mentioned  by  Polybius.  V.  Juftus  Lipjius  de  mi- 
litia Rotnana  j  and  Memoires  fur  la  legion,  &c.  by  Mr. 
Le  Beau. 

I  mult  again  remark  that  great  miftakes  may  have 
been  made,  in  calculating  the  number  of  Haves  amongft 
the  ancients.  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Wallace  have  cited 
a  paffage  from  Florus,  who  informs  us  that  Eunus,  and 
Athenio,  by  breaking  open  the  ergafiula,  and  giving 
liberty  to  the  flaves,  raifed  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
men.  It  is  not  evident,  that  in  any  of  the  fervile  wars, 
the  armies  were  as  numerous  as  they  mull  have  proved, 
if  the  multitudes  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  had  been 
as  great  as  fome  writers  have  reprefented  them.  It  muft 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Punic 
war,  the  Romans,  pofleiTing  more  moderate,  and  equal 
eftates,  Hill  attended  to  agriculture,  without  entruiHng 
the  bufinefs  of  it  to  flaves.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
triumphs  of  Metellus,    and  Emilius,    that  riches  were 

in- 
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thoufand  •,  and  thus,  the  total  number  o£ 
flaves  is  five  hundred  thoufand  ;  the  addition 
of  fix  millions,  one  hundred,  and  fixty  thou- 
fand citizens,  forms  a  population  of  fix  mil* 
lions,  fix  hundred,  and  fixty  thoufand  in- 
habitants ;  a  number  extremely  inferior  to 
the  number  exifting  in  Italy,  in  our  times,  in 
fpite  of  the  great  multitude  of  priefts,  and 
monks,  with  which  that  country  is  infefted. 

It 

introduced  into  this  capital.  In  fhort,  I  muft  perfift  in 
believing  that  my  calculation  is  extremely  reafonable, 
when  I  fuppofe  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  there  were  only  five  hundred  thoufand 
flaves  in  Italy.  Another  proof  that  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Wallace  is  much  exaggerated,  appears  from  his 
allowing  himfelf,  that  Cato  the  Cenfor  would  never  glue 
ahcve  1500  drachma;,  or  about  4.8/.  for  a  Jla-ve.  Now, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  time  of 
Cato,  the  price  of  flaves  was  rather  diminifhed,  than 
augmented,  confideriug  what  numbers  had  been  made 
captives.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  price  was  aug- 
mented, and  rate  the  purchafe  of  a  flave  before  ths 
breaking  out  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  at  an  hundred 
piftoles,  or  forty-one  pounds,  thirteen  Shillings,  and 
four-pence,  at  eight  fhillings  and  four- pence  flcrling 
per  piftole;  thus,  then,  thirty-fix  millions  of  flaves  would 
form  a  capital  of  thirty-fix  hundred  millions  of.pifloles, 
or  1  500,000,000  pounds  fierling.  We  learn  alfo  from 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  that  only  thirteen  flaves  were  neceflary 
to  cultivate  two  hundred    and  forty  jugera,    or  above 

one 
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It  is  furely  needlefs  to  follow  Mr.  Wal- 
lace any  longer,  efpecially  in  his  refutations 
of  Mr.  Hume,  where  he  doth  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  fuccefsful,  than  in  his  af- 
fertions.  Yet,  after  having  given  forne  ex- 
amples of  the  philofophy  which  he  hath  in- 
filled into  his  work,  and  of  his  method  in 
the  application  of  facts,  and  authorities,  we 
muft  invite  the  reader  to  procure  his  dzfer- 
tation  \  and  we  can  aflure  him  that  he  will 
find  in  it,  an  excellent  choice  of  erudition, 
every  where  unfolded  with  elegance,  and 
perfpicuity.r'r'j  In  my  opinion,  as  wars  are 
Q^  3  become 

one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  which  are  more  than  ten 
acres  to  each  Have.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace  affirms  that 
Italy  contains  forty-eight  millions  of  acres.  According 
to  this  calculation,  fuppofjng  that  no  Roman,  or  free 
Italian,  laboured  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
about  four  millions  of  Haves  were  faflicient  for  that 
purpofe.  But,  how  were  the  reft  to  be  employed  in 
a  country,  without  manufactures,  and  without  com- 
merce ?  before  I  conclude  this  long  note,  it  maybe 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  affluence  of  the  Roman 
knights,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  no  argument  againft 
my  fuppofition  that  their  fortunes  were  very  moderate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Their  af- 
fluence can  only  be  attributed  to  their  farming  the  re- 
venues, in  the  different  provinces. 

(i)  When   the  errors  of  a  work   are  outweighed  by 
excellencies,    the   liberal  critic,  whilft  he  expofes  the 

hrlt, 
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become  lefs  freq.  nt j  as  commerce,  in- 
diutry,  and  agriculture  art  extended,  and. 
improved,  the  world  is,  in  general,  more 
populous,  than  it  was  formerly  $  and  if  we 
except  fome  privileged  places,  which  are 
Hill  delightful  to  mankind,    in  f] :-ite  of  the 

°P- 

firft,  will  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  laft.  The 
chara&er  which,  as  he  takes  his  leave,  the  chevalier  be- 
llows upon  the  dij/irtation,  isjuft,  and  candid.  It  were 
fortunate  indeed,  if  every  celebrated  writer  could  boaft, 
with  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the  effufions  of  his  genius  had 
aimed  at  ferviceable  ends ;  and  that,  howfoever  they 
might  have  failed,  at  leaft,  they  did  no  mifchief.  As 
we  learn,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Dijjertation  on  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  that  this  performance  preceded*  the 
JZffay  on  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  nations,  written  by  Mr. 
Hume,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  the  laft  author  per- 
mitted any  arguments  advanced  by  his  adverfary,  to 
remain  unanswered.  Had  he  chofen  to  follow  Mr. 
Wallace  into. the  Holy-Land,  we  fliould,  probably, 
have  been  enlightened  by  a  refutation  of  the  remarks  on 
the  numbers  in  Paleftine,  and  the  enrollments  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael ;  but,  on  fuch  an  expedition,  our  ele- 
gant philofopher  mull  have  travelled  (to  borrow  his  ex- 
preffive  language)  beyond  "j&e  fphere  of  real  biflory." 
....  I  canno,t  conclude  this  note,  without  mentioning 
two  productions  which  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  th~  laft  of  which,  in  particular,  bears  an 
honourable  tefttrhony  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  principles.     His  "  Jyjlsm  of  the  laws 

of 

circumftance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  French  tranjlation. 
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oppreffions   under  which  they  languifh,  the 

modern  nations,  enjoying  an  eftablifhed  form 

of  government,    are  not  lefs  numerous  than 

the  ancient  nations.     In   fupport  of  this  af- 

fertion,    I  might  advance   one   proof  which 

even  Mr.  Hume  hath  negledted;^  it  is  the 
Q^4  fenfible 

of  Scotland"  is  a  work  of  deep  thought,  and  indefati- 
gable labour;  it  mult  have  fixed  his  reputation,  al- 
though only  the  digreffive  parts  of  it  had  been  attended 
to,  and  amongft  thefe  parts,  his  charitable  remarks  on 
the  fervitude  of  our  negroes.  The  other  production  is 
entitled  "  Characleriftics  of  the  political  ft  ate  of  Great' 
Britain.  The  late  author  of  "  the  Eftimate  of  the  man- 
ners and  principles  of  the  times,''''  told  us,  fome  years 
fince,  (and  indeed  the  patriotic  writers  tell  us  fo  every 
year)  that  the  nation  was  undone,  that  it  ftood aghaft 
at  its  oivn  misfortunes  ;  but  like  a  man  farting  fu.dd.enly 
frotn  fteep,  by  the  noife  of  fome  approaching  ruin,  knew 
neither  whence  it  came,  nor  bo-iv  to  avoid  it.  In  anfwer 
to  the  eftimate,  and  to  prevent  a  baleful  defpondency,  the 
Cbarafteriftics  were  immediately  drawn  up.  The  fa- 
vorable reception  which  they  met  with,  was  like  the 
thanks  offered  by  the  Romans,  at  a  more  alarming 
period,  to  their  conful.  quod  de  republicd  non  defpA  iflet. 
If  we  look  back  on  the  national  events,  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  the  laft  reign,  and  threw  fuch 
luftre  over  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  we  may 
at  once  difcover,  in  which  of  the  mirrors  prefented 
to  them,  by  Doflor  Brown,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
people  of  England  faw  their  own  likenefs.     K. 

(k)  Although  Mr.   Hume  hath  not  mentioned  the 
decreafe  of  wild  beafb,  yet  he  alludes  to  their  numbers, 

S3 
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fenfible  decreafe  of  wild  beafts  and  all  noxi- 
ous animals.  It  is  probable  that  a  Turkilh 
emperor  could  not  collet  together,  in  lefs 
than  ten  years,  fuch  a  multitude  of  lions, 
tygers,  and  panthers,  as  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  Confuls,  and  even  the  JEdiles  ex- 
hibited at  thofe  extraordinary  hunting  matches, 
which  were  given  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people.  With  regard  to  the  population 
of  fome  particular  nations,  I  mull  affent  to 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hume:  chufe  Dover  or 
Calais  for  a  center :  draw  a  circle  of  two 
hundred  miles  radius :  you  comprehend  London, 
Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  fome  of  the  heft  cultivated  parts  of  Prance, 
and  England.  It  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  affirm* 
ed,  that  no  fpot  of  ground  can  be  found,  in  an- 
tiquity, of  equal  extent,  which  contained  near 
fo  many  great,  and  populous  cities,  and  was  fa 
flocked  with  riches,  and  inhabitants. 

CHAP. 


as  to  an  argument  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient 
nations.  After  having  obferved  that,  we  are  told  by 
^fhucydides,  that  the  part  of  Peioponnefus,  adjoining  to. 
Pylos,  was  de/art,  and  uncultivated',  he  adds,  from 
Herodotus,  that  Macedonia  •was  full  of  lions  and  wild 
bulls ;  animals  <wbicb  can  only  inhabit  aiajl  unpeopled  fo- 
vejls.     Theje  were  the  two  extremities  of  Greece,     K. 
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eMHBtsoaEBnm 


CHAP.    VI. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjetl  •,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, an  enquiry  into  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation, amongfi  the  modern  nations. 


OW,  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  preceding  queilion^  another 
queftion  arifes,  v/hich  is  (till  more  important; 
and,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  refolved. 
Hath  population  increafed,  or  diminished, 
during  the  courfe  of  ibme  of  the  laft  cen- 
turies ?  is  the  populoufnefs  of  the  prefent 
times,  in  particular,  in  a  ftate  of  aug- 
mentation, or  decay  ?  thefe  queftions  which, 
for  a  long  while  pad,  ought  to  have  been 
iettled  by  a  proper  enumeration,  have  feldom 

met 
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met  with  any  decifions,  but  the  wild  de- 
ciiions  of  caprice,  and  flattery.  In  fact, 
juft  as  men  were  inclined  either  to  praife,  or 
to  cenfure  the  government,  to  abrogate  an- 
cient laws,  or  to  cry  up  new  laws  j  they  have 
faid  :  the  evident  decreafe  in  the  population,  the 
ftriking  increafe  in  the  population  muft  convince 
us  that,  &c.  .And  as  latire,  and  panegyric 
are  feldom  the  one  more  impartial  than  the 
other,  ftrong  exaggerations  were  equally  to 
be  obferved,  on  both  fides. 

Mr.  de  Voltaire  as  fuperior  to  all  prejudi- 
ces, as  he  is  to  all  criticiims,  determines  in 
favour  of  our  age,  in  that  immortal  \vork,(l) 
which  he  hath  written  for  the  inttruction, 
and  the  confolation  of  humanity.  This  phi- 
lofophical  hiftorian  hath  not  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  detriment,  which  population 
muft  have  felt  from  our  fuperftitious  legifla- 
tions,  the  government  of  priefts,  their  in- 
tolerant fpirir,  their  multitudes,  and  their 
profeflion  of  celibacy.  But  he  fuppoies  that 
thefe  inconveniencies  have  been  compeniated 
by  an  augmentation  of  commerce,  and  in- 
duftry  j  and  he  obierves  that  one  fingle  dif- 
ference 

(I)  Eflai  fur  Phitloire  generate. 
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ference  in  the  exercife  of  the  rights  of  war 
hath  been  fufficient  to  incline  the  ballance  in 
favour  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  moderns : 
and  the  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the 
moderns  have  never,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
numerous  wars,  tranfported  the  conquered 
nations.  "  Civil  wars  (he  remarks)  for  a  long 
"  time  defolated  Germany,  England,  and 
"  France ;  but  thefe  loffes  were  foon  repaired, 
"  and  the  flourifhing  fitnation  of  thefe  coun- 
"  tries  is  a  proof  that  the  induftry  of  man- 
"  kind  hath  been  carried  to  greater  lengths 
"  than  their  fury.  A  nation  pofTefling  a 
"  knowledge  of  the  arts,  not  abiblutely  fub- 
"  dued,  nor  tranfported  by  a  foreign  power, 
"  arifes  out  of  its  ruins  with  eafe,  and  can 
"  always  re-eftablilh  itfelf." 

I  Ihould  imagine  that  no  one  can  doubt 
whether  the  populoufnefs  of  England  hath 
increafed,  considerably,  fince  the  reip-n  of 
Elizabeth.  The  populoufnefs  of  Ireland,  di- 
minifhed  for  fome  time,  by  civil,  and  reli- 
gious wars,  is,  at  prefent,  in  a  ftate  of  im- 
provement. The  long  peace  which  Italy 
hifth  enjoyed,  for  a  great  while  pall,  and  the 
wife  administration  of  her  new  foverei°ns 
cannot  fail   to   re-people   this   fine  country, 

which3 
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which,  however,  will  not  reach  its  real  point 
of  fplendour,  until  all  the  Mates  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  fhall  have  imitated  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Holy  See,  the  Monks,  and  the 
Ecclefiaftics.  As  to  Germany*  the  women 
ftill  retain  their  ancient  fruitfulnefs  •,  and  as 
it  is  evident,  that  the  protectant  districts  are 
more  rich,  and  populous,  than  the  other 
diftricts  of  this  empire,  we  may  affert,  from 
experience,  that  the  reformed  religion  hath 
been  advantageous  to  population.  The  Unit- 
ed Provinces  have,  at  leaft,  gained  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  what  the  ten 
Auftrian  provinces  may  have  loft.  The 
people  of  Denmark,  delivered  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Great,  and,  hitherto,  happy 
under  the  dominion  of  thofe  mafters,  whom 
they  elected,  have  feen  their  commerce,  and 
their  navigation  flourifh  within  the  bofom  of 
peace.  The  people  of  Denmark  are,  now, 
richer,  and  more  at  eafe  than  they  were  for- 
merly •,  and  therefore,  they  multiply.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  in  Sweden,  which,  like  a  coun- 
try given  up  during  a  length  of  time,  to 
daftards,  hath  not  yet  rifen  fuperior  to  the 
lofTes  which  it  fuffered,  under  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  an  hero.(m)  It  was  not  in  this 
kingdom,  that  liberty  appeared  under  the 
happieft  aufpices.  That  fuccefiion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  diets,  of  ariftocracy  in  the 
intermedial  government  of  the  fenate,  and 
of  monarchy  in  the  royal  mediation,  hath 
rather  reciprocated,  than  compenfated  the 
efforts  of  the  Swedes  •,  and  it  muft  always  be 
regretted,  that  a  noble,  and  valiant  nation 
mould  fcarcely  ever  affemble,  but  to  enacl: 
abfurd  laws  relative  to  exchange,  and  com- 
merce, as  if  the  heroes  of  the  north,  and 
the  deliverers  of  Germany  transformed  into 
difcounters,  and  Bankers,  had  taken  for  their 
models,  law,  inftead  of  Gultavus. 

The  populoufnefs  of  Ruflia  hath  been  ex« 
aggerated ;  but  although  the  immenfe  toils 
of  Peter  the  Great  are  no  longer  difcernible$ 
except  at  Peterfburgh,  and  Cronftadt,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  this  vaft  empire  is  more 
peopled,  at  prefent,  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  its  firft  dukes.     Poland  hath  preferved  her- 

felf 

(m)  See  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
printed  in  the  Gazette  Litteraire,  an  interefting  journal, 
the  want  of  which  we  daily  feel,  as  it  was  the  only- 
publication  in  which  the  men  of  letters  had  reafon  to 
imagine  themfelves  judged  by  their  pe^rs. 
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felf  in  a  flate  of  dangerous  liberty,(X)  and  13     ' 
in  the  fame  fituation,    as  Ruffia,  more  rich, 
and  more*populous  than  when  under   La- 
diflaus  the  fourth,    and  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors. 

Spain  doth  not  appear  to  have  experienced 
any  confiderable  alterations,  under  her  new 
dynafty.  It  is  the  fame,  with  refpect  to  Por- 
tugal. There  remain,  then,  the  French, 
who,  as  is  the  cafe  amongft  the  moft  en* 
lightened  people  of  all,  poffefs  the  lead  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  population,  and  of 
other  fubjecls  equally  interefting.  This  ex- 
preflion,  which  appears  fomewhat  paradoxi- 
cal, may  be  more  eafily  explained,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  where  the  people  are  ignorant,  it 
is  the  government  that  makes  every  ufeful 
enquiry,  and  is  generally  furnifhed   with  fuf- 

fkient 

(n)  A  Polander,  reproached  for  having  brought 
fuch  troubles  on  his  country,  anfwered  :  I  prefer  a  dan- 
gerous liberty  to  quiet Jla-vcy.  (See  "  Hijloire  de  Sobiejly" 
or,   "  La  <voix  libre  du  citoyen.") 

1  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  afk  why  Poland 
preferved,  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  fo  bad  a  form 
of  government  ?  I  have  imputed  it  to  their  vicinity  to 
the  Turks,  and  Ruffians.  In  fhort,  where  defpotifm  is 
fo  near  at  hand,  no  fpecics  of  liberty  wears  an  ua- 
plcafing  afpett. 
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ficient  means  of  intelligence ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  people  are  enlight- 
ened, this  bufinefs  is  commonly  entrufted  to 
the  activity  of  particular  individuals.  The 
minifters,  not  warned  by  too  great  incon- 
veniences, and  having  perpetually  before 
their  eyes,  a  very  extenfive,  and  complicated 
machine,  pafs  their  whole  political  life,  in 
ftudying  the  fprings  of  it,  and  in  fearing  to 
touch  them  ;  if,  by  accident,  fome  facts,  or 
calculations  mould,  at  any  time  be  wanting, 
they  are  glad  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  au- 
thors, whom  they  have  neglected  to  inftruct, 
or  encourage ;  but  here,  it  always  happens, 
that  the  immenfe  number  of  writers  furniihes 
arms  for  every  opinion ;  difputes  are  pro- 
tracted -,  but  little  is  determined  on,  and  ftill 
lefs  is  underftood. 

Such,  amongft  us,  hath  been  the  fate  of  the 
great  queftion,  concerning  the  number  of  our 
countrymen.  That  it  was  obferved  to  have  been 
fenfibly  diminished,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwyck, 
is  well  known :  and  yet  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
de  Vauban  carried  it  up  as  high  as  nineteen 
millions,  although  Lorraine  was  not,  at  that 
time,  annexed  to  our  monarchy.  The  cal- 
culations of  the  intendants,  employed  by  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  were  not  quite  fo  fa- 
vourable, (o)  Reckoning  from  that  epochs 
the  war  of  the  fueceffion  was  ftill  more  de- 
flating, than  the  wars  which  had  preceded 
it.  The  long  peace  which  followed  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  progrefs  of  commerce,  and 
our  interior  tranquility  ought  to  have  recruit- 
ed the  nation  ;  but  depopulation  was  become 
fafhionable.  A  fet  of  calculators,  without 
alleging  any  reafon,  frankly  told  us  that  there 
were  not,  in  France,  even  fixteen  millions  of 
inhabitants.  In  fhort,  it  happened,  accord- 
ing to  our  ufual  cuftom,  that  fome  particular 
individuals,  without  any  other  commiffion, 
than  that  with  which  a  pure  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic 

(o)  See  Projet  cfune  dixme  royale.  Marfhal  de 
Vauban,  whofe  fuperiority  as  an  engineer,  will  never 
be  contefted,  whilft  a  {tone  remains  within  the  port  of 
Dunkerque,  was  the  author  of  this  work.  The  pro- 
pofals  which  it  contained  were,  a  fuppreflion  of  the 
land-tax,  the  excife,  the  duties  of  the  cuftom s  collected 
throughout  the  provinces,  the  tenths  of  the  clergy,  and 
every  burdenfome,  and  involuntary  impoft ;  and  a  di- 
minution, by  more  than  one  half,  of  the  price  of  fait. 
This  dixme  royale,  or  loyal  tithe,  was  to  fupply  the  king 
with  a  certain,  and  fumcient  revenue,  collected  with- 
out expence,  or  being  more  chargeable  to  one  fubje«, 
than  to  another  fubjecl;  and  to  encrcafe  with  the  im- 
proved, and  flouriihing  cultivation  of  the  lands.     K. 
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lie  welfare  had  inverted  them,  conceived  a 
defign  of  entering  into  the  moft  accurate 
enquiries,  relating  to  this  fubject.  Some 
refpectable  magiftrates  have  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  opportunities  which  their  differ- 
ent adminiftrations  afforded  them,  in  order 
to  bring  together,  at  leaft,  elements  which 
might  ferve,  as  the  bafis  of  ulterior  calcic 
lations.  Such  is  the  laborious  undertaking 
of  Mr.  de  la  Michaudiere,  digefted,  and 
publifhed  by  Mr.  de  Meffence  :  it  is,  of  all 
the  works  of  this  kind,  the  plaineft,  and  the 
bell  conceived,  (p) 

Abbe  Expilly  hath  profited  by  thefe  in- 
ductions, and  procured  more  -,(q)  exact  enu- 
merations have  been  collected ;    the  lifts  al- 

Vol.  II.  R  ready 

(p)  Mr.  de  Meffence,  fecretary  of  the  intendancy, 
hath  compofed,  under  the  infpection  of  Monfieur  de  la 
Michaudiere,  a  work  entitled,  "  Recberches  fur  la  po- 
pulation:" it  contains  a  very  exact  lift  of  .the  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  provinces  of  Auvergne,  the  Lionnois, 
and  Normandy,  in  which  diftricls,  Mr.  de  la  Michau- 
diere hath  been,  fucceffively,  intendant.  This  ma- 
giftrate  is,  now,  connfellor  of  ftate,  and  provoft  of  the 
merchants  at  Paris.     K. 

(q)  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  a 
work,  which  Abbe  Expilly  lately  prefented  to  the  King 
of  Fiance. 

From 
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ready  taken  notice  of,  or  falling  under  iriV 
mediate  obfervation,  have  been  thrown  into 
one  point  of  view  ;  the  different  epochs  have 
been  compared  together,  &c.  The  reiult  of 
thefe  labours  is,  a  difcovery  that  the  po- 
pulation of  France  hath  increafed,  for  the 
laft  fifty  years,  about  a  twelfth  part,  and 
that,  at  prefent,  it  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty-one,  or  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.^ 

It 

From   1691,    to  1700  inclusively,  there  were  in  the 
•35,127  parifhes  contained  in  France,  7,679,083  births. 
1,807,891  marriages.  6, 784., 724  deaths. 

From  1754,  to  1763,  inclufively,  and  in  the  fame 
number  of  parifhes,  8,522,1 10  births.  1,890,472  mar- 
riages. 6,564,694  deaths. 

From  1754,  to  1763,  in  the  42,105  parifhes  of  France, 
including  the  parifhes  of  Lorraine,  and  Barre,  8,661,381 
births.   1,922,163  marriages.  6,664, 161  deaths.     K. 

(r)  Mr.  de  Vauban  reckoned  that  France  contained 
fcarcely  more  than  627  perfons,  to  a  fquare  league  of 
2282  toifes.*  He,  notwithftanding  afTerts  that  it  ap- 
peared from  very  exaft  calculations,  that  there  were  in 
the  provinces  of  Picardy,  of  Britanny,  of  the  Artois, 
and  of  Normandy,  more  than  700  perfons  to  fuch  a 
fquare  league.  Now,  Mr.  de  la  Michuudicre  reckons, 
in  the  Generalize  of  Rouen,   1.5S   perfons  10  a  fquare 

league 

*  The  French  toife  is  fix  feet,  and  the  French  foot  is  cdmojl 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  Lnglijhfoot. 
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It  were  greatly  to  be  willied  that  the  govern- 
ment would  give  orders  for  a  general  enumera- 
tion, every  where  grounded  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples. This,  undoubtedly,  will,  one  day,  hap- 
pen ;  probably,  at  the  introduction  of  a  new 
furvey  of  lands,,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pro- 
portional taxation,  and  the  emancipation  of 
commerce  from  all  interior  duties.  In  the 
mean  time,  whilft  thefe  little  objects  may  be 
under  confideration,  we  can  affirm,  with 
pleafure,  that  if  the  number  of  men  be  en- 
creafed,  the  number  of  monks  is  diminiihed. 
R  2  It 

league  of  2400  toifes  ;  in  the  Generalite  of  Lyons  866 
perfons;  and  in  the  Generalite  of  Auvergne  640  per- 
sons. At  a  medium,  we  may  allow  864  perfons  to  the 
fquare  league,  in  thefe  Generality,  and  this  medium 
may  the  rather  be  adopted  in  calculating  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  as,  if  the  Generalite  of  Rouen  be  the  moft 
populous,  the  Generalite  of  Auvergne  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  leaft  populous.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  de 
Vauban,  if  France,  without  comprising  Lorraine,  con- 
tained gooinhabitants  to  a  fquare  league,  the  full  number 
of  inhabitants  muft  have  been  24  millions.  Perhaps 
the  furvey  of  Mr.  de  Vauban  is  not  quite  exacl ;  per- 
haps, the  Angoumois,  and  the  Limofin  are  not  fo  po- 
pulous as  the  Generalite  of  Auvergne;  but,  in  fhort,  we 
have  here  a  calculation,  which  affigns  to  France  a  very 
large  population.  The  calculations  of  the  farmers-ge- 
jieral  fix  the  number  cf  perfons,    concerned  in   the 

farming 
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It  is  evident,  from  very  exact  calculations, 
that  5538  of  the  religious  order  of  both 
fexes  died  at  Paris,  from  1726  to  1744  in- 
clusively; and  that  from  174410  1763  in- 
clufively,  there  died  only  3292  :  now,  as  the 
monks  of  the  laft  thirty  years  have  not  (at 
leaft,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe)  rendered  them- 
felves  immortal,  it  appears  that  their  number 
hath  decreafed,  at  Paris,  more  than  one 
third.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to 
the  other  diflricts  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
very  able  men,  to  whom  the  government 
hath  intrufted  that  department  of  admini- 
ftration,  which  relates  to  the  polity  of  re- 
ligious orders,    have  frequently  affured  me, 

that 

farming  of  tobacco,  at  18  millions.  A  very  refpec~lable 
magiftrate,f  whofe  iofs  mull  Mill  have  been  feverely 
felt,  if  he  himfelf  had  not  formed  a  fucceffor,  every 
way  worthy  of  him,  hath  frequently  affured  me,  that 
all  the  calculations,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  and  comparing,  convinced  him  that  there 
really  was  a  great  depopulation  in  France,  until  1714; 
but  that  after  this  epoch,  the  population  became  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  See  Dixme  Roy  ale  ;  Recberches,  Sec. 
by  Mr.  de  Meffencej  DiEiionnaire  geograpbique,  by 
Abbe  Expilly. 

f  Mr.  de  Trudaine,    whofe  fori,  and  fucceffor  in  his  pofls, 
is  counfellor  of  Jlale,    counfellor  to  the  council  of  commerce, 
and  royal  council  jf  Finances,  intendant  of  the  Finan,  t  • 
Mr.  de  Trudaine,  the  father,  died  in  1765.     K. 
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that  they  found  no  more  than  28  thoufand 
mendicant  friars,  including  the  Carmelites, 
the  Jacobines,  &c.  and  that  they  did  not 
imagine  that  the  others  exceeded  the  number 
of  twelve  thoufand.  In  1700,  there  were 
ninety  thoufand  religious  perfons  of  both 
{exes.  Suppofing  the  number  of  religious 
perfons  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  monks, 
there  would  be  a  diminution  of  a  ninth  part. 
Indeed,  this  diminution  doth  not  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  diminution  which  we  have 
obferved  in  the  city  of  Paris,  but  the  re- 
volutions of  opinions,  and  manners,  take 
their  rife,  always,  jn  the  capitals.  Beiides, 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  ordi- 
nance which  throws  up  fuch  impediments 
againft  the  taking  of  vows,  and  againft  the 
re-union  of  thofe  little  communities,  which 
are  but  too  often  fan&uaries  for  idlenefs,  and 
diforder,  cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  number 
of  thefe  men,  who  are  at  leaft  unferviceable 
to  their  country. 

But,  a  circumftance  the  mofl  intereftinar 
to  the  progrefs  of  population,  is  the  law  of 
of  1764,  which  permits  the  exportation  of 
corn  ■,  this  falutary  edict  hath  already  revived 
the  ipirits  of  the  provinces,  and  occafioned  a 
R  3  brifk 


\ 
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brifk  return  of  money,  amongft  the  culti- 
vators. It  every  where  encourages  the  pro- 
duction of  fubfiftance;  and  fubfiftance  is 
always  the  ftandard  of  population  :  for,  if 
we  have  obferved  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  po- 
pulation is  constantly  in  a  ftate  of  reftraint, 
we  can  only  attribute  this  perpetual  impedi- 
ment to  a  want  of  fubfiftance.fjj  Let  us 
hope  for  every  advantage  from  fo  found  a 
policy,  and  allow  that  if  it  hath  been  attend- 
ed by  lome  inconveniencies,  they  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  afcribed  to  a  neglect  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law,  than  to  the  law  itfelf. 
Befides,  is  it  not  well  known,  that  there  can 
be  no  important   alteration,    without   feme 

moments 


(s)  We  may  obferve,  from  the  calculations  publifh- 
ed  by  Mr.  de  Meffence,  that,  after  the  defolation 
caufsd  by  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  marriages  were  more 
fruitful  in  Provence,  than  they  had  been,  previous  to 
that  event.  The  cafe  is  the  fame,  after  the  ceffation 
of  thofe  calamities  which  diminifh  the  proportion  qS 
men,  to  fubfiftance,  without  deftroying  the  means  of 
re-producing  that  fubfiftance.  From  this  fingle  con- 
fideration,  we  may,  at  once,  conclude  that  the  de- 
population, which  is  the  confequence  of  a  contagion., 
may,  of  all  others,  be  the  moft  eafily  repaiied.  But  a 
depopulation  will  be  attended  by  contrary  effefts,  when- 
foever  it  proceeds  from  a  ruinous  war,  or  a  bad  ad-> 
minlftration. 
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moments  of  crifis  ?  fince,  therefore,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  population 
is  augmented,  and  that  it  will  (till  augment, 
the  only  remaining  enquiry  is,  whether  a 
great  population  be  precifely  the  object  to 
which  every  good  government  ought  to  tend-, 
and  whether  luch  a  population  may,  always, 
be  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  pros- 
perity of- a  nmon.(t) 

R  4  CHAP. 

(t)  The  candour,  by  which  I  profefs  myfel:  U)  be 
guided,  will  not  allow  me  to  neglecl  the  mention  of  a 
very  Angular  circum {lance,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
hiftory  of  France,  continued  by  Villaret.  This  author 
affirms,  that  he  faw,  in  the  library  of  the  king,  a  ma- 
nufcript,  in  which  was  a  quotation  from  another  ma- 
nufcript,  under  the  title  of  Etat  du  fubfide  impofe  par 
feux  en  1328.  According  to  this  Jiate,  the  provinces 
fubjeft  to  the  tax  of  hearth-money,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Valois,  contained  two  million,  five  hundred 
thoufand  hearths,  which  imply  a  population  fo  much 
the  more  confiderable,  as  the  greater  part  of  Guienne, 
the  counties  of  Foix,  and  of  Armagnac,  Roufillon, 
Burgundy,  Franche  Comte,  Flanders,  Hainault,  the 
Ar'tois,  Britanny,  Alface,  Dauphiny,  and  Provence 
were  not  included.  Mr.  de  Villaret  fuppofas  that  the 
provinces,  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  duty,  did  not 
form  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
which  ought  confequently  to  have  contained  at  that  time 
nearly  eight  millions  of  hearths :  this  would  give  us 
twenty-four  millions  of   inhabitants,   reckoning  only 

three 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeft.     Is  populouf- 
nefs  a  furejign  of  the  firength  of  a  ft  ate? 


Have  no  doubt  but  that  many  perfons 
would  determine  this  queftion  in  the  affirm- 
ative; and  fuch  an  opinion  naturally  appears 
to  be  derived  from  a  principle,  which  we  have 

hitherto 

three  perfons  to  each  hearth;  and  to  thefe,  we  muft 
likewife  add  all  the  ferfs,  the  clergy,  the  univerfities, 
and  the  nobility,  who  were  exempted  from  the  tax. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  we  may  fix  this  population  at  the 
number  cf  thirty-two  millions.  Such  an  inference  is 
rather  ten  extraordinary  not  to  raife  a  fufpicion  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  memorials,  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
It  is  impoffible  that  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
the  clergy,  the  crufades,  the  feodal  anarchy,  the  fer- 
vitude  of  the  people,  &c.  could  have  avoided  proving 
a  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  population ;  and 
this  conftdtration  muft  immediately  occafion  a  prejudice 
againft  the  foregoing  calculations.     I  muft  beg  leave  to 

obferve 
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hitherto  eftablifhed.  But,  as  it  hath  been 
ingenioufly  obferved  by  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries, whofe  abilities,  eftimated  by  ability 

itfclf, 

obferve  that,  perhaps,  Mr.  Villaret  hath,  entirely 
of  his  own  accord,  fuppofed  that  the  provinces  fubject 
to  the  tax  of  hearth-money  formed  only  the  third  of  the. 
population.  He  remarks,  in  another  place,  that  when 
the  Black  Prince  would  have  levied  this  tax  of  20  fols, 
for  each  hearth,  (in  confequence  of  which  the  majority 
of  his  fubjects  revolted)  it  was  calculated  that  it  would 
produce  1,200,000  livres,  or  52,500/.  fterling.  It  is 
very  clear  that  this  conjecture  was  made  at  a  venture,  as 
it  fuppofes  that  the  population  of  the  provinces  fubjecl 
to  England,  was  equal  to  one  half  of  the  population 
of  the  provinces,  which  compofcd  the  monarchy.  Let 
ns,  however,  for  a  moment,  admit  the  fact  j  yet  with- 
out neglecting  another  fact,  which  may  be  found  in 
Ducange.  (in  verb,  focagium.)  This  learned  author 
mentions  an  inftrument,  inferted  in  the  hiflory  of  Bri- 
tanny,  in  which  notice  is  taken  of  a  tax  of  hearth- 
money,  affigned  over  by  the  duke,  to  the  conftable 
Clifibn,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  claimed. 
According  to  this  inftrument,  the  number  of  hearths, 
in  all  the  province,  amounted  only  to  69,748.  Erat 
nut  em  exhibit  us  numerics  focorum^  turn  contribuentium  in 
communis  focagiis  qui  afcendebant  ad  Jummam  60,748. 
Now,  if  Britanny  contained  only  fuch  a  number  of 
hearths,  might  we  not  divide  thofe  provinces,  which 
remained  out  of  the  royal  jurifdiction,  into  four  lots, 
each  of  which  lots  would  be  nearly  equal  to  Britanny. 
The  firft  lot  would  contain  Burgundy,  and  the  Franche 

Comte ,  the  fecond  lot  would  contain  Flanders,  Hai- 

nault, 
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itfelf,  have  been  happily  thrown  into  adtion  t 

we  are  only  well  acquainted  with  truths  when 


nault,  and  the  .Arrois ;  the  third  lot  would  contain 
Alface,  and  Lorraine  ;  the  fourth  lot  would  contain 
Dauphiny,  and  Provence  :  within  all  thefe.  together, 
including  Britanny,  there  would  only  be  about  ^50,000 
hearths.  If  to  this  number,  we  add  the  number  cal- 
culated for  Guyenne,  there  will  be  but  155,000  hearths 
for  all  thofe  provinces  of  our  monarchy,,  which  were 
not,  at  that  time,  fubjecl  to  the  authority  of  our  kings.. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  give,  this,  as  an  exac~t 
computation  5  yet  it  appears  to  be  at  leair.  as  exact  ao  the 
computation  of  Mr.  Villaret.  This  author  only 
reckons  three  perfons  to  each  hearth,  which  is  wandering 
very  widely  from  the  real  eftimate.  There  is  great  room 
to  imagine,  that  with  regard  to,  this  tax,  the  mode  of 
affeifment  was  different  from  what  it.  is  at  prefent..  I 
find,  alfo,  in  Ducange,  a  paflage  which  he  hath  taken 
from  the  regiiters  of  the  chamber  of  accounts.  Where 
mention  is  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  of 
hearth-money  ought  to  be  collected  in  Normandy,  the 
words  are  :  J£  in  eadcm  domo  manferint  quatuor  homines, 
•vel  plures,  vel  pauciores,  de  qui  bus  unuj  qui/que  <vi-vat  de 
fuo  propria,  da/  focagium  :  vidua  etiam,  Ji  habet  de  mobili 
ji  JoL  ant  amplius,  dat focagium:  as  to  the  number  of 
exempted  peifons,  which,  in  the  compulation  of  Mr. 
Villaret,  runs  up  fo  high,  the  fame  manufcript  informs 
us,  that  a  bifhop,  or  an  abbe,  could  only  exempt  fix 
of  their  train. 

The  refult  of  all  this  is,  that  no  conclufions  can  be 
drawn  from  principles  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  contradictory. 
Mr.  de  Yiilaret  may   be  furprifed   that   we   have  only 

cr.rricc; 
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"iVe  can  a/certain  their  limits. (u)  It  is  in  ge- 
neral true,  that  populoufhefs  is  a  proof  of  the 
profperity,  and  power  of  a  nation,  becaufe 
it  is  in  general  true,  that  agriculture,,  com* 
merce,  and  a  wife  legislation  multiply  the 
number  of  mankind ;  and  vice  verfa.  But 
is  not  population  fometimes  connected  with 
phyfical  caufes,  which  may  prevail  ov<.r  mo- 
ral 


carried  the  population  of  all  the  provinces,  of  which 
we  have  made  an  enumeration,  as  high  as  a  third  of 
that  population,  which  he  afcribes  to  Cayenne,  and  to 
the  other  countries,  fubject  to  England:  we,  in  our 
turn,  are  equally  furprifed  that  he  mould  eftimate  that 
population,  at  the  half  of  the  population  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, which  were  under  an  immediate  obedience  to 
the  king.  Befides,  he  produces  no  regifler  for  Guyenne, 
and  we  have  produced  a  very  accurate  regifler  for  Bri- 
tanny.  The  refult  of  his  calculation  is,  that  the  king- 
dom, fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent,  might,  at  that  period, 
have  contained  3  z  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  the  refult 
of  our  calculation  is,  that  the  kingdom  contained  only 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  for  four 
millions  of  hearths  would  only  give  us  twelve  millions 
of  contributors ;  and  we  mull  prefume  that  we  are 
juflified,  in  fuppoiing  that  the  number  of  exempted 
perfons  was,  by  no  means,  fo  considerable  as  Mr.  Vil- 
laret  hath  imagined.  Amidil  thefe  obfeurities,  reafon 
mull  determine ;  reafon  mull  teach  us,  that  a  people 
delivered  up  to  anarchy,  and  fuperllidon,  can  never 
multiply  beyond  a  certain  point. 

(u)  See  "  Me  moire  fur  le  commerce  des  colonies  afucre" 
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ral  caufes  ?  Do  not  countries  exift,  which  arc 
more  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
human  fpecies,  than  other  countries  ?  and 
is  there  always  an  equal  proportion  between 
the  number  of  individuals,  and  the  felicity 
which  they  enjoy?  facts  are  alone  fufficient  to 
enable  us  to  determine  thefe  queftions.  For, 
if,  in  profecuting  thefe  enquiries,  it  mould 
appear  difficult  to  find  countries  entirely 
covered  with  inhabitants,  it  would  not  at  lead 
be  fo  difficult  to  find'  countries  totally  delert- 
ed.  The  coafts  of  Africa,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  even  the  empire  of  the  Czars 
would  furnifh  us  with  too  many  inftances  of 
this  kind.  But,  not  to  fearch  after  diftant 
examples,  we  may  produce  feveral  little  ftates 
of  Germany,  without  commerce,  and  with- 
out induftry,  governed  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  tyranny,  and  perpetually  oppreffed  by  the 
prelence  of  a  petty  fovereign,  who,  the  moll 
frequently,  owes  his  domain  only  to  fome 
ecclefiaftical  dignity, -and  is  impatient  to  de- 
vour a  precarious  property,  which  he  cannot 
bequeath  to  his  poiterity.  Well,  then  !  in 
thefe  little  ftates,  the  people  multiply  ;  their 
marriages  are  not  happy,  but  they  are  com- 
mon:   their  hufbandry  is   not  rich,  but  it  is 

fruitful* 
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fruitful,   and  the   human  fpecies   conftantly 
find  a  fufficiency  for  their  fupport. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  France  are  in  a  very  miserable  fi- 
liation, and  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
conftantly  forgotten  by  the  government,  ex- 
cept in  the  laying  on  of  duties.  Within  thefe 
few  years,  Berri,  and  the  Limofin  had  neither 
roads,  nor  commerce  •,  and  yet  languiflied 
under  the  weight  of  impofitions,f,r)  by  fo 
much  the  more  burdenfome,  becaufe  in  thefe, 
elective  countries,  the  taxation  was  arbitrary. 
The  flate  reaped  where  it  had  not  fown.  I 
allow  that  thefe  provinces  are  not  the  moil 
populous  provinces  in  the  kingdom;  but  ftill 
they  are  populous,  and  certainly,  the  number 
cf  inhabitants  which  they  contain  is  in  a  pro- 
portion greatly  exceeding  the  proportion  of 
their  conveniencies  of  life.  It  is,  that  we 
are  not  acquainted  with   all  the  refources  of 

nature. 


(x)  More  attention  than  ufual  hath. been  lately  payed 
to  the  welfare  of  thefe  provinces ;  and  the  appointment 
cf  able,  and  upright  magiftrates  to  prefide  over  them, 
is  a  meafure  from  which  they  have  already  derived 
great  advantages.  The  wife,  and  enlightened  zeal,  by 
which  fuch  governors  are  a&uated,  muft  be  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people-. 
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nature.  It  is,  that  fhe  is  capable  of  efforts* 
which  we  cannot  eftimate ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  we  are  always  miftaken  in  efta- 
blilhing  too  general  principles,  or  rather  in 
the  confequences  which  we  draw  from  thefe 
principles. 

fubfiftance  is  the  Jiandard  of  population. 
Were  the  quantity  of  fubfiftance  to  decreafe> 
the  number  of  individuals  muft  decreafe  in  the 
fame  proportion.  It  muft  decreafej  without 
doubt :  in  the  fame  proportion  ?  that  is  ano- 
ther affair ;  or,  at  leaft,  it  can  only  be  at  the 
clofe  of  a  very  long  period  that  this  pro- 
portion will  be  found  exact.  The  degradati- 
ons of  the  political  fyftem  fomewhat  refemble 
the  receffion  of  the  tides ;  the  wave,  in  re- 
tiring, always  flows  again  over  its  former 
track;  to  judge  whether  its  motion  be  retro- 
grade, we  muft  watch  it  with  great  attention. 
Before  that  the  life  of  men  can  become  fhort- 
ened,  or  that  even  the  fources  of  life  can  be 
impaired,  calamity  muft  have  overthrown 
their  powers,  and  multiplied  their  dileafes. 
When  calamity  may  have  invaded  a  country, 
when  the  fubfiftance  may  have  been  diminifli- 
ed,  in  a  certain  quantity,  a  fixth  parr,  for 
inftance,  it  will  not  happen   that  a  fixth  part 

of 
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&f  the  inhabitants  either  die  of  hunger,  or 
tranfport  themfelves  to  another  fpot  •,  but 
thefe  wretched  individuals  muft,  in  general, 
confume  a  fixth  part  lefs,  and  thus,  of  courfe, 
unfortunately  for  them,  deftruction  doth  not 
always  follow  calamity-,  and  nature,  more  an 
ceconomift  than  tyrants  are,  befl  knows  at 
how  fmall  a  coil  mankind  may  fubfift.  They 
may  ftill  be  numerous,  but  they  will  be  weak, 
and  miferable,  whenfoever  a  year  of  labour 
fhall  have  but  juft  fupplied  each  individual 
with  an  hard  fubfiflance  for  himfelf,  and  for 
his  family;  or  whenfoever  an  exaction  fhall 
have  taken  away  from  him,  daily,  the  trifling 
overplus  with  which  he  might  have  formed 
a  capital,  a  mean  of  improving  his .  arts  of 
hufbandry,  and  bettering  his  circumftances. 
It  is  in  this  inftance,  that  by  taking  from 
him  a  little,  he  is  deprived  of  a  great  deal. 
I  affirm,  therefore,  that  fuch  a  country  may 
be  populous,  without  being  either  pqwerful, 
or  formidable  :  I  affirm  that  if  a  war  fhould 
arife,  but  few  reiburces  can  be  expected 
from  fuch  a  country,  and  that  it  may  be  fub- 
dued  with  eafe,  by  a  lefs  numerous  people. 

If,  on   the  contrary,  there   fhould  exift  a 
nation  which,  without  being  very  numerous, 

pofTefTes 
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poffefles  a  great  quantity  of  well-cultivated 
lands ;  which  daily  increafes  its  agriculture, 
and  its  commerce,  whilft  its  population  doth 
not  increafe  in  a  fimilar  proportion  •,  and 
which,  in  fhort,,raifes  a  much  greater  meafure 
of  fubfiftance,  without  maintaining  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants,  I  affirm  that  this  nation 
mufi  confume  fpecifically  more  than  other  nations » 
and  that,  here,  the  tariff  of  human  life  is  higher 
than  elfewhere.  This,  then,  is  the  fur  eft  fign 
of  the  felicity  of  mankind.  In  fuch  a  fituation 
is   England. (y)      Compare    one    ftate  with 

another 


(y)  In  this  place,  is  meant  only  England,  properly  fo 
called,  for  there  is  no  nation  which  can  have  reafon  to 
envy  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  of  England 
are  commonly  rated  at  feven  millions.  As  England 
is  not  much  more  extenfive  than  a  third  of  France,  it 
Kuft  be  peopled,  if  the  above  calculation  be  exact,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  proportion;  but  it  muft  be  cbfcrved 
that  England  enjoys  feveral  advantages  not  to  be  met 
with  in  France.  Being  in  moil  parts  rather  a  level 
country,  it  is,  of  courfe,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  and  pafturage.  Befides,  it  isfurrounded 
by  the  fea,  and  the  nature  of  its  foil  is  the  occafion 
of  its  good,  and  eafily-repaired  roads.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  commercial  concerns  are  attended  with  par- 
ticular conveniencies,  on  account  of  its  pofition  between 
Europe,  and  America,  whilft  its  infular  fituation 
fecures  its   tranquility.     It  is  but  juft,    therefore,    to 

compare 
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another  (late,  one  clafs  with  another  clafsj 
one  profeffion  with  another  profeffion,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  fubfiftance  of  an  En- 
glifhman  is  always  rated  at  an  higher  aflize, 
than  the  fubfiftance  of  a  Frenchman,  or  a 
Vol.  II.  S  German. 


compare  England  only  to  the  richefr.  provinces  of 
France ;  as  to  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  will  be  fuifi- 
cient  to  oppofe  to  thefe  countries,  the  Limofin,  Au- 
vergne,  Provence,  and  fome  parts  of  Champagne. 
Under  this  point  of  view,  England  would  be  fpecifi* 
cally  lefs  populous  than  France,  for  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  together,  do  not  contain  four  millions  of  in- 
habitants. But  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Englilh  are  alfo  infefled  by  the  rage  of  depreciating 
their  population.  Their  only  mode  of  enumeration  is 
by  houfes,  of  which,  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  calculators  allow  but  five 
or  fix  perfons  to  each  houfe.  Now,  we  may  obferve 
from  the  calculations  of  Mr.  de  MefTence,  that  in  Paris, 
he  allows  twenty-four  perfons  to  each  houfe.  It  is  true, 
that  there,  the  numbers  run  higher  than  in  England. 
But,  in  London,  Briftol,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Bir- 
mingham, one  may  very  well  allow  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
perfons  to  each  houfe.  The  fame  calculations  give  us 
for  the  provincts  five  perfons  to  each  hearth,  or  fire; 
and  as  there  are  always  many  more  hearths  than  houfes, 
every  circumftance  concurs  to  prove  that  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  houfes  mufl  include  many  more  than  fsven 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Although  I  cannot  prefume  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 

England, 
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German.  I  do  not  except  even  the  poor, 
who,  when  they  are  in  the  hofpitals,  and 
places  built  for  their  reception  and  fupport, 
are  not  refufed  any  of  thofe  provifions,  which 
we  fhould  confider  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  fuch 

as 
_ -      - 

England,  yet,  whilft  I  confefs  that  fome  of  our  writers 
have  fixed  it  fo  low  as  feven  millions,  I  muft  obferve, 
that  in  1753,  it  was  rated,  and  that,  from  very  mo- 
derate computations,  at  eight  millions.  In  a  memo- 
rial, which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Townfhend,  the  number  of  houfes,  cottages 
included,  were  reckoned  at  one  million,  three  hundred 
thoufand.  Now,  if  we  allow  but  five  inhabitants  to 
each  houfe,  not  either  in  London,  or  in  Weftminfter, 
and  fifteen  inhabitants  to  each  houfe  within  thefe  two 
cities,  fuppofing  the  number  of  houfes  to  be  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  which  is  certainly  much 
below  the  mark,  the  total  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
eight  millions.  As  in  this  calculation,  only  five  in- 
habitants are  allowed  to  each  houfe  in  fuch  populous 
places  as  Southwark,  Briftol,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Birmingham,  it  cannot  furely  be  a  wild  conjecture, 
fhould  we  fix  the  total  amount  of  inhabitants  at  ten 
millions.  I  am  greatly  miftaken,  if  an  accurate  cal- 
culation would  not  go  far  beyond  that  fum.  When  it 
is  confidered  how  eafily  exact  lifts  of  all  the  inhabitants 
might  be  annually  collected,  it  feems  aftonifhing  that 
the  government,  who  have,  on  fome  occsfions,  been 
warmly  engaged  in  more  contemptible  purfuits,  fhould 
not  imagine  that  fuch  an  object  was  deferving  of  their 
notice.    K. 
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as  beer,  tea/zj  white  bread,  &c.  On  this 
account,  the  Englifh  are  more  adtive,  more 
robuft,  and,  in  particular,  better  workmen 
than  the  individuals  of  other  nations :  for  we 
muft  always  keep  in  view  this  truth,  which 
is  demonflrated  by  experience,  namely,  that 
the  high  price  of  wages  is  not  fo  detrimental 
to  trade,  as  many  perfons  are  apt  to  imagine; 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  man  who  confumes 
the  moft,  is  the  man  who  works  the  bed. 
An  Englifh  officer,  directed  to  fuperintend 
S  2  the 

fzj  It  is  this  which  renders  the  poor  rates  fo  burden- 
forne  in  England.*  A  great  inconvenience  might  have 
refulted  from  it ;  for  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates, 
fearing  an  augmentation  of  this  tax,  began  to  dis- 
courage population  as  much  as  they  could,  by  removing 
all  their  little  tenants,  and  particularly  thofe  manu- 
factures which  afforded  but  a  precarious  fubfiftance, 
and  which,  falling  to  decay,  fometimes  reduced  the 
perfons  employed  in  them  to  beggary.  Thefe  incon- 
veniencies  have  been,  for  fome  time  part,  remedied ; 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  having  joined  together, 
and  formed  eftablifhments,    to  the  fupport  of  which, 

they, 

*  The  author  of  a  late  performance,  entitled  "  Real  Grie- 
vances,1'' affirms  that  the  poors  rate,  in  the  year  1764-? 
amounted  to  more  than  t<wo  millions,  and  tnvo  hundred  thou- 
/and  pounds.  One  is  almojl  inclined  to  doubt  the  fail,  thefum 
is  fo  exorbitant.  It  is  (as  he  obferves)  confiderabiy  greater 
than  what  ufed  to  defray  the  expences  of  government  to- 
wards the  coaclufion  of  the  taft  century.     K, 
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the  conftruclion  of  fome  intrenchment,  di- 
vided the  work  between  Engliihmen  and 
Scotchmen.  He  payed  the  Englifhmen,  for 
their  days  labour,  double  the  fum  which  he 
payed  the  Scotchmen.  Thefe  laft  complain- 
ing, he  put  all  the  workmen  to  the  trial,  and 
they  were  to  be  paid  at  an  equal  rate,  accord- 
ing to  their  reipecYive  earnings;  but  here  the 
Scotchmen  were  greater  lofers  than  before.(tf) 

I  do 

they,  according  to  their  property,  contribute,  and 
where,  the  poor  are  put  to  work-  By  thefe  means,  no 
one  any  longer  finds  an  intereft  in  driving  them  away 
from  him ;  each  individual  ought  rather  to  wiih  that 
fuch  a  population  might  be  near  him,  as  he  muft  reap 
an  advantage  from  whatfoever  they  produced,  whilil 
his  neighbours  bear  a  part  in  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing them.  Thefe  facts,  which  are  but  little  known  in 
France,  mufl  be  of  fervice,  in  proving  that  charitable 
eftablifhments,  which  are  calculated  for  the  fupport, 
and  multiplication  of  the  people,  may  fometimes  run 
counter  to  their  object ;  they,  likevvife,  teach  us  that 
all  manufactures  which  have  no  connection  with  agri- 
culture, are  the  molt  common  fources  of  beggary.  The 
truly  ufeful  works  are  fpinning,  knitting,  weaving,  &c 
In  thefe  occupations,  the  labourer  and  his  family  may 
fill  up  the  winter  days,  the  long  evenings,  and  all  the 
time,  during  which,  they  are  not  working  in  the 
grounds. 

(a)  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  in  his  tour,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caftle  Duplin,    the  feat  of  the  earl 

of 
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I  do  not  allude,  to  thofe  extravagant  wages 
which  are  given  in  London  •,  becaufe  eve- 
ry city,  when  it  becomes  too  confiderable, 
always  overfets  the  laws  of  reafon  and  polity  ; 
and  becaufe,  in  a  capital,  where  each  clafs 
constitutes  a  body,  and  where,  each  body 
may  grow  formidable,  trade,  policy,  and 
common  fenfe  are  equally  expofed.  But  I 
am  convinced  from  my  own  obfervation, 
that  in  the  counties  of  England,  wages  are 
given  in  a  juft  proportion,  and  individuals, 
in  general,  confume  more  there,  than  elfe- 
where.(^) 

S  3  By 

of  Kinnoul,  in  Perthfhire,  the  daily  price  of  labour, 
although  fixed  at  only  eight-pence,  is  reckoned  dear, 
becaufe  the  common  people,  who  are  not  yet  gotten 
into  a  method  of  working,  do  very  little  for  their 
wages.  One  would  imagine,  however,  that  on  the 
borders  of  the  Dee,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Aberdeen,  labour  muft  be  cheap,  though  it  were  even 
indolently,  and  unfkilfully  attended  to.  The  ufual  pay 
is  fifty  (hillings  a  year,  and  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a 
week.     K. 

(b)  The  reader,  by  confulting  a  book  entitled  "  a 
Jix  nveeks  tour  through  the  /out  hern  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  will  find  that  the  daily  wages  of  reapers,  mow- 
ers, thrafhers,  &c,  are,  as  follows:  in  thofe  parts 
where  bread  is  two- pence,  butter  fix-pence,  and  meat 
from  three-pence  to  four-pence,  a  pound;    in  winter 

ten- 
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By  the  word  confume,  I  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  refer  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life.  In  England,  the  coun- 
try-people, and  the  labourers  are  well  clad ; 
they  are  not  accu domed  to  purchafe  old  li- 
veries, 

■PglllMllWII— !!■!   ■■■!■■  Wr    ^ ■     IIIIWII.IMWII     ■  ■■  ■!  II  IHMMMW       ■III1BII. 

ten-pence,  and  oftner  a  fnilling;  in  hay  time  eighteen- 
pence ;  in  harveft  a  {lulling,  and  board  and  beer.  (See 
tour,  p.  154.) 

Whatsoever  idea  foreigners  may  form  of  the  eafy  fl- 
tuation  of  our  country  labourers,  it  is  a  melancholy 
fad,  that,  whilft  the  wages  which  they  receive,  are  as 
much  as  any  honeft  farmer  can  afford  to  give,  they  have 
fcarcely  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  common  neceffaries 
of  life.  In  many  parts,  more  than  fifty  miles  diflant 
from  the  capital,  flour  hath  been  fold  at  the  rate  of 
eight  {hillings  the  bufhel.  When  it  is  considered  how 
foon  a  labourer,  and  his  family  expend  a  bufhel  of 
flour,  how  long  they  work  before  they  earn  it,  and 
'  how  abfolutelv  necefTary  varieties  of  other  articles  are, 
it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  fhuddering  at  the  opprefiions 
under  which  they  languifh.  To  complain  of  fcarcity 
is,  at  the  belt,  an  unfeeling  mockery  of  the  Sufferings 
of  the  moft  ufeful  branch  of  the  community.  During 
the  late  feafons,  (and  the  very  laft  feafon  in  particular,) 
our  fields  (to  borrow  a  ftrong,  but  juft  expreffion,)  basm 
Jloodfo  thick  with  com,  that  they  have  laughed,  and  fung. 
At  how  eafy  a  rate,  might  this  plenty  have  circulated 
through  the  families  of  induitrious  labourers,  if  the 
barbarity  of  avaricious  individuals  had  not  perverted 
the  bleffings  of  Heaven,  to  theworft  purpofes.  It  were 
equally  cruel,    and  impolitic  to  cenfure  an  order  of 

men, 
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veries,  as  is  the  pra&ice  in  certain  countries, 
where,  when  you  enter  the  church  on  a  Sun- 
day, you  are  apt  to  imagine  that,  inftead  of 
a  congregation  of  country- people,  you  per- 
ceive a  gang  of  fhabby  domeftics.  Coal-fires 
are,  indeed,  by  no  means  fo  dear  as  wood- 
S  4  fires ; 


men,  who  might  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  fociety, 
if  their  practices  could  admit  of  any  palliation.  A 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  is  an  honour 
to  human  nature,  hath  clearly  proved,  from  the  moll 
indefatigable  enquiries,  that  if  the  millers,  and  the 
mealmen  give  only  fix  weeks  credit,  or  return  their 
money  eight  times  in  the  year,  they  gain  more  than 
fixty-fix  pounds  per  cent.  I  know  places  where  they 
return  their  money  oftener  than  thirty  times  in  the 
year.  And  all  this,  folely  for  want  of  an  affize  on 
flour,  a  benefit  which  we  enjoyed,  not  forty  years  ago, 
but  which  hath,  fince,  been  artfully,  and  by  degrees, 
withdrawn  from  us.  Whenfoever  the  people  fhall  in- 
fill on  flour,  being  the  whole  produce  of  the  wheat,  this 
affize,  with  all  its  happy  confequences,  can,  and  will 
be  reftored:  but,  (as  hath  been  juflly  obffrved,)  if  they 
do  not  call  for  it,  they  oppofe  the  redrefs  of  their  own 
wrongs,  and  are,  in  fome  meafure,  the  caufe  of  what 
they  fuffer.  Amongft  thoufands  of  individuals,  who 
feel  the  want  of  neceflaries,  fcarcely  ten  have  any  idea 
of  the  means  which  lead  to  their  relief;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  prefent  inflance,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
perfon,  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  enquiries,  and 
the  plan  of  this  excellent  legifiator,  to  explain  them  to 
his  poorer,  and  lefs  intelligent  neighbours.     K. 
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fires;  but  in  England,  a  fire  is  considered  as 
the  firft  necefiity,  and  all  the  houfes  are  heat- 
ed within,  although  they  conftantly  have  doors 
and  windows,  which  fhut  clofe,  and  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  in  order  to  defend  the  in- 
habitants from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Such  are  the  real  advantages  enjoyed  by 
this  people  ;  advantages  which,  united  with 
the  fecurity  of  their  properties,  and  that  in- 
valuable privilege,  by  virtue  of  which,  they 
acknowledge  no  dependence  but  on  the  laws, 
mud  have  rendered  them  the  happieft  nation 
in  the  world,  if  their  climate,  their  ancient 
manners,  and  their  frequent  revolutions  had 
not  given  them  a  propenfity  to  difcontent, 
and  melancholy.  But  thefe  reflections  are 
foreign  to  our  fubjedt.  We  have  juft  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  people  may  increafe  their  com- 
merce, and  their  culture,  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  their  numbers :  it  remains 
that  we  fhould  enquire,  whether  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  be  a  difadvantage  to  them,  and 
whether  they  will,  on  this  account,  become 
iefs  powerful. 

To  make  this  queftion  flill  plainer,  let  us, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  fuppofe  the 
labour  of  a  nation  to  be  divided  amongft  all 

the 
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the  individuals:  let  us  fix  on  two  cities,  and 
imagine  one  of  them  to  contain  fix  thoufand, 
and  the  other  four  thoufand  inhabitants  :  I 
affirm  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  firft  city 
fhould  be  under  the  neceiTity  of  labouring, 
during  the  whole  year,  to  procure  for  them- 
felves  a  moderate  fubfiftance;  and  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lad  city  fhould,  by  the  fame 
labour,  produce  a  quantity  of  fubfiftance 
fpecifically  more  confiderable ;  or  elfe  pro- 
duce, by  a  lefs  toilfome  exertion  of  labour, 
a  fufficient  fubfiftance,  as  they  would  be  more 
powerful,  fo  alio  would  they  be  happier  than 
the  others;  and  this,  in  fuch  a  degree,  that 
were  a  war  to  be  kindled  betwixt  the  two 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  laft  city  would 
be  of  courfe  victorious. 

To  proceed  ftill  farther,  and  obferve  what 
circumftances  muft  arife.  The  leaft  nume^ 
rous,  but  the  richeft(^)  people  refolve  to  bring 
their  troops  into  the  field.  We  will  fuppofe 
them  to  mufter  a  thoufand  men.  Here,  then, 
is  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  defifting  from 
labour :    one,  or  the  other  of   thefe  confe- 

quences 

(c)  By  riches,  muft  be  underftood  fubfiftance.  For, 
hitherto,  we  have  kept  clear  from  any  idea  of  com- 
merce, and  current  fpecies. 
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quences  mull  therefore  follow ;  either  that, 
as  the  country  furnifhes  a  fourth  part  lefs  of 
fubfiftance,  the  cultivators  fhould  daily  abridge 
themfelves  of  a  portion  of  their  confumprions, 
in  order  to  afford  a  livelihood  to  their  foldiersi 
or,  that  they  fhould  augment  their  labour  to 
fupply  the  want  of  that  which  thefe  laft  had 
been  conftrained  to  abandon.  But  amongft 
fuch  a  people  thefe  two  refources  are  equally 
pofiible.  We  fhall  only  obferve  that  this  al- 
ternative fcarcely  exiils,  as  the  two  efforts 
are  made  together,  ib  that  the  labouring  di- 
vifion  of  the  people  work  fomewhat  more, 
and  confume  fomewhat  lefs :  and  this  it  is, 
which  fupports  all  flates,  during  a  war. 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  fituation  of 
the  other  people.  They,  alio,  will  raife  a 
thoufand  men  -,  for  in  the  firlt  campaigns, 
the  armies  are  generally  equal ;  and  it  is  rather 
from  their  hopes,  than  from  their  means, 
that  the  contending  parties  conclude  that 
they  fhall  prove  fuccefsful.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty is  to  difcover  how  this  little  army 
muft  be  fupported.  Will  the  five  thoufand 
individuals  left  behind  engage  in  additional 
labour?  but  their  exceflive  labour  will  icarccly 
furnifh  a  fufficiency  for  their  own  confumpti- 

on. 
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on.  Will  they  confume  lefs  ?  but,  in  this 
cafe,  their  confumption  will  fcarcely  befuf- 
ficient  for  their  fubfiftance.  At  iuch  a  crifis, 
and  under  fuch  hardfhips,  how  are  they  to 
keep  their  army  on  foot  ?  how  muft  they 
victual  it?  how  muft  they  recruit  it?  it  feems, 
then,  clearly  proved  that,  exclufive  of  the 
difadvantages  to  which  a  thoufand  weak,  and 
languifhing  foldiers  muft  be  always  expofed, 
in  a  contention  againft  an  equal  number  of 
powerful,  and  robuft  men,  the  fingle  differ- 
ence in  their  means,  and  efforts,  would  at 
once  determine  the  ruin  of  thefe  people, 
more  numerous,  but  alio  more  miferable 
than  the  other  people. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  me,  that 
this  is  no  more  than  an  hypothecs ;  and  that 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  driving  matters  to 
an  extreme.  I  allow  it.  Yes.  I  have  ftated 
circumftances  too  ftricTly ;  I  have  driven 
matters  to  an  extreme ;  but  it  was  only  to 
put  the  queftion  in  its  full  light.  Now,  let 
the  objector  add,  diminifh,  and  mark  all  the 
intermediate  fhades  ;  but  yet  he  muft  at  leaft 
confefs  that  the  principle  is  true,  and  that 
every  hiftorical  event  may  be  referred  to  it, 
cither  in  a  greater3  or  a  lefs  degree.     What 

would; 
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would  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  lead  po- 
pulous nation  had  enjoyed  a  greater  capital  in 
current  fpecies  ?  what  would  have  been  the 
cafe,  if,  by  fuppofing  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  bought,  (as  even  men  may  be  bought 
in  our  days,)  all  the  efforts  of  war  had  con- 
futed of  expences  ?  certainly,  my  principle, 
far  from  lofing  any  part  of  its  application, 
muft  have  acquired  from  it  frefh  light,  and 
have  become  indifputable. 

I,  notwithstanding,  forefee  an  objection, 
which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  remove,  before 
I  conclude  this  chapter.  Ton  mention  (it  will 
be  faid  to  me,)  the  current  fpecies  as  a  refource, 
as  a  capital'.,  and  yet  it  appears  that  in  the  mofi 
expenjive  wars,  the  decays  of  labour,  of  po- 
pulation, and  of  agriculture,  conftantly  precede 
the  exportation,  or  entire  alienation  of  this  ca- 
pital. Such  a  war  hath  ruined  a  country,  al- 
though it  may  not  have  been  drained  of  a  fcurth 
part  of  its  fpecies.  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  reply  to  this  objection,  only  by  the  expo- 
fition  of  a  theory,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
equally  true,  and  fimple. 

As  all  commodities  are   vendible,  and  an 
interior  commerce,    which  is  but  a   kind   of 
perpetual  barter,  may   be   carried  on  by  ex- 
change. 
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change,  or  with  more,  or  fewer  reprefentative 
figns,  it  would  be  natural  to  confider  all  the 
current  fpecies  within  a  (bate  as  credit  for  a 
furplus  of  labour,  or  a  production  to  be  taken 
from  a  foreign  (late  ;    fo  that  a  nation,  with 
an  annual  reproduction  of  fix  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  pofTefiing  two  hundred  millions  of 
ready  money,    might  conclude  that  it  had 
eight  hundred  millions  of  fubfiflance,  at  its 
difpofal :    but  as  all  kinds  of  exchange  have 
been  long  fince  negociated   by  money  ;    and 
as   the  transferring  of   Hock,    conveyances, 
barter,  and   payments  could  not  take  place 
without  money,  it  follows  that  it  is  become 
impoffible  to  difpofe  of  money  as  a  capital, 
without  diverting  it,  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion,   from    its  functions,    as   a   general 
agent  in  matters  of  commerce.    In  the  human 
body,  bleeding  equally  frees  every  veffel ;   it 
is  not  fo  in  the  body  politic  :    there,  all  fiich. 
attempts  are  attended  with  convulfions,  nor 
can  its  ceconomy  be  altered,  without  throw- 
ing it  into   diforder,    and   confufion.      It  is 
thus,  that  impofitions  attack  properties,  and 
ruin  the  provinces-,  it  is  thus,  that  borrowing, 
and  the  raifing  of  extraordinary  fnpplies  prove 
the  definition  of  private  fortunes,   and  an 

in- 
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interruption  to  commerce :  and  hence,  it 
happens  that  nations  are  overthrown  much 
more  by  a  bad  adminiftration,  than  by  war. 
The  refult  of  all  this  is,  that  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  political  focieties,  the  current  fpecies 
may  well  be  confidered  as  a  capital  which  re- 
prefents  commodities,  or  foreign  manu- 
factures ;  but  that,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  a 
capital  which  is  not  to  be  difpofed  of;  that  it 
mull  be  collected  together,  and  employed 
only  in  a  fmall  portion  ;  in  fhort,  that  the 
truly  powerful  nation,  is  the  nation  which, 
confuming  fpecifically  more,  or  labouring 
ipecirically  lefs  than  another  nation,  can,  at  a 
crifis,  either  recur  to  a  faving  of  their  fubfift- 
ance,  or  an  augmentation  of  their  labour. (d) 

CHAP. 

(d)  States  are  in  pofTeffion  of  capitals  much  more 
advantageous  than  gold,  and  filver.  Thefe  are  their 
fea-ports,  their  fortified  places,  their  arfenals,  their 
roads,  their  canals,  their  magazines,  their  farms,  their 
manufactures,  and  all  the  edifices  of  ufe,  either  to 
agriculture,  or  to  commerce.  Thefe  may  be  called  the 
firft  fetting  out,  the  advances  of  a  nation,  without 
which  nothing  profitable  can  be  expected.  As  to  the 
reft,  it  is  unneceflary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  if,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  I  have  compared  France  to 
England,  yet,  all  the  obfervations  concerning  two 
people,  of  which,  the  one  is  rich,  and  the  other  poor, 

are 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Concerning  war,  and  the  caufes  which  may  ren* 
der  it,  in  cur  times,  more  or  lefs  frequent. 

JL  F  it  be  not  yet  determined  by  the  fpecu- 
lators,  which  are  the  true  fymptoms  of  the 
felicity  of  the  people,  yet  all  muft  at  lead 
agree  that  peace  is  generally  the  principle  of 

it. 

are  not  to  be  referred  to  thefe  two  nations.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  provinces  of  France  are  as  rich,  and  as 
well  cultivated  as  the  counties   of  England.*      The 

people 

*  There  is  no  nation  in  which  the  fpirit  of  agriculture  is 
more  predominant  than  in  France.  It  is  at  once  our  duty,  and 
our  intereft  to  cherijh  it  with  equal  enthujiafm,  left  as  they 
now  keep  pace  with  us,  they  Jhould,  hereafter,  outjfrip  us  in 
the  arts  of  cultivation.  We  have  lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  op- 
pofilion  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  formidable  as  they  are,  than 
an  ara  at  which  this  rival  ?iation  may  become  the  granary 
of  Europe.  Whilft  we  turn  a  fide  with  indignation,  jrom  the 
multitude  of  our  unferviceable  wafies,  let  us  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  legijlature  to  thofe  once  barren  trails,  now  en- 
clofed  in  France.  It  appears,  by  the  moft  email  accounts,  that 
from  "January  1765,  to  December  1769,  360,000  arpents,  or 
nearly  4.00,000  Englifh  acres  had  been  fenced,  and  cultivated. 

They 
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it.  Peace  gives  birth  to  ideas  of  tranquility, 
order,  and  welfare.  Why  then  is  this  calm, 
which  ought  to  follow  her  appearance,  fo 
often  difturbed,  within  free  nations,  by  fac- 
tions, and  within  other  nations,  by  mur- 
murs ?  it  is  becaufe  individuals  are,  at  once, 
much  happier,  and  much  lefs  occupied.  It 
is  only  in  the  moment  when  they  are  begin- 
ing  to  grow  better,  that  they  flruggle  to  be 
well.  An  apparently  dying  man,  finking 
under  the  prefTure  of  his  difeafe,  feels  no- 
thing, hopes  for  nothing,  fears  nothing.  Is 
the  favorable  crifis  arrived  ?  pain  foon  re- 
minds him  of  his  exiftence.  He  is  thrown 
into  violent  agitations 5    he  complains;   he 

begins 

people  of  France,  indeed,  are  not  fo  much  at  their 
eafe ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  which  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  time,  and  the  affirtance  cf  laws  fa- 
vorable to  agriculture,  fuch  as  the  exportation  of  corn, 
a  redemption  from  average,  an  encouragement  given  to 
the  introduction  of  good  roads  in  the  different  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  above  all,  an  abolition  of  the  arbitrary 
mode  of  collecting  the  taxes. 

They  produced  at  the  lotvejl  efimation  900,000  quarters  of 
tor// :  the  la/ids  before  in  tillage,  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
provement in  their  culture,  equalled  the  above  in  their  addi- 
tional increafe.  One  million,  eight  hundred  thoufand  quarters 
of  corn  are  reckoned  fufficient  to  fufply  one  tnillion,  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  individuals  luitb  "bread,  during  a  tvholeyear, 
and  will,  perhaps,  afford  nearly  a  month's  fubfijlance  0/  bread 
to  all  the  French.     K, 
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begins  to  fear  death,  and  is  already  cured* 
So  is  it  with  the  bodies  politic.  They  muft 
be  unacquainted  either  with  mankind,  or 
with  governments,  who,  when  they  hear  of 
oppofitions,  remonftrances,  murmurs,  &c. 
haftily  conclude  that  a  nation  is  miferable. 
Undoubtedly,  theferenity  of  ancient  Arcadia, 
or  of  modern  Lignon,  would  form  an  en^- 
chanting  fituation  ;  but  men  do  not  govern 
themfelves  like  the  fhepherds  of  Durfe$(V) 
and  the  laws  of  a  powerful  Hate  are  not  fo 
Vol.  IF.  T  eafily 

(e)  The  Aftnea  of  Honore  D'Urfe,  concluded  by 
Baro,  and  published  in  1643,  is  one  of  the  belt  novels 
in  the  French  language.  I  have  no  inclination  to  ex- 
patiate on  productions,  which,  although  they  may  have 
formerly  contributed  to  foften  the  manners  of  a  too  un- 
polifhed  age,  are,  now,  fomething  worfe  than  unfer- 
viceable ;  but  as  the  Aftraea  abfolutely  was,  what  our 
modern  novels  pretend  to  be,  founded  on  realfaSi,  the 
admirer  of  adventures,  if  any  fuch  ihould  take  up  this 
work,  will  not  think  the  remainder  of  the  note  imper- 
tinent. Before  Durfe,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  order, 
repaired  to  Malta,  where  he  refided,  during  feveral 
years,  he  payed  his  addrefTes  to>  and  was,  in  his  turn, 
beloved  by  Mademoifelle  de  Chafteaumorant,  the  fole 
heirefs  of  a  very  noble  family.  Whilft  he  was  abfent, 
me  gave  her  hand  to  his  eldeft  brother.  The  union  pro- 
ceeded from  interefled  views.  The  houfes  of  D'Urfe, 
and  Chafteaumorant  had  been  long  at  variance,  and  as 

all 
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eafily  carried  to  perfection,  as  the  laws  of  the 
valley  of  Tempi.  As  for  me,  were  I  to  ar- 
rive in  a  country,  where,  at  the  capital,  they 
fpoke  only  of  pleafures  and  fights  ;  in  the 
provinces  only  of  plays  and  little  intrigues  •, 
and  in  the  country  only  of  rain  and  of  fine 
weather,  I  mould  fay,  Behold  a  vain  and 
ftupid  people,  whom  their  frivoloufnefs  blinds 
for  a  moment,  but  who,  certainly,  are  run- 
ing  forwards  to  their  own  ruin.  On  the  con- 
trary, 


all  the  nobility  6f  the  country  had  entered  warmly  into 
the  contentions  of  either  the  one  party,  or  the  other 
party,  the  parents  of  this  couple  were  eager  to  eftablifh 
an  alliance,  deftined  to  extinguifh  animosities  which 
had  frequently  proved  fatal.  Though  D'Urfe,  on  his 
return,  beheld,  in  his  miltrefs,  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
yet  Mill  he  continued  her  admirer.  We  muft  fuppofe 
him  to  have  fighed  away  ten  years,  when  an  unexpected 
incident  gave  hopes  to  his  paffion.  The  hufband  of 
Mademoifelle,  by  this  time,  thought  it  proper  to  declare 
his  infufhciency.  The  marriage  was  annulled;  Durfe 
obtained  a  difpenfation  from  his  own  vows,  as  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and,  after  having  furmounted  numberlefs 
difficulties,  was  wedded  to  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who, 
with  a  better  apology  than  the  Roman  priefts  can  ge- 
nerally make  to  fociety,  for  embracing  a  (late  of  ce- 
libacy, entered  into  orders,  and  died  Dean  of  the 
Chapter  of  Saint  John  de  Montbrifon,  and  Prior  of 
Mont-Verdun.     K. 
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trary,  if  I  perceived  all  minds  in  a&ion  •,  if 
I  obferved  them  fcrutinizing  whatfoever  might 
be  good  or  bad,  ufeful  or  detrimental;  if 
public  welfare,  although  frequently  mifun- 
derftood,  was  the  object  of  all  their  enqui- 
ries-, if  their  converfations,  whether  reafon- 
able  or  fplenetic,  were  often  turned  to  legis- 
lation, agriculture,  and  commerce;  if  all 
thefe  interefting  queftions  were  difcuffed  ;  if 
all  different  opinions  were  advanced,  debated, 
and  refuted  •,  I  mould  fay,  Behold  a  people 
already  exceedingly  eftimable,  who  begin  to 
be  happy,  who  deferve  to  be  happy,  and  who, 
in  the  end,    will  be  more  happy. 

Caprice  is  to  be  condemned,  when  it  is 
the  vice  of  inferiors ;  but  it  is  much  more 
dangerous  when  it  hath  infected  thofe  who 
govern.  They  mult  be  careful  to  arm  them- 
felves  againft  that  impatient  temper,  which 
frets  at  trifling  attacks.  The  fermentation  of 
difcourfes  and  writings  is  inconvenient ;  but 
not  alarming,  Cromwel  did  not  write  North 
Britons^  nor  Jacques  Clement  (f)  political 
T  2  pamphlets. 

(f)  Jacques  Clement  was  the  pious  Dominican  who 
aflaffinated  Henry  the  third  of  France.  By  a  kind  of 
involuntary  humanity,    he   was  delivered  from  thofe 

tor- 
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pamphlets.  I  have  heard  many  Frenchmen, 
and  even  Englishmen,  exclaim  againft  the 
divifions  which  have  difturbed  England,  fince 
the  peace.  I  have  not  met  with  a  fingle  one, 
who  hath  recollected  that  from  the  Tarquins, 
to  the  Caefars,  the  Roman  republic  arofe  on- 
ly by  diffentions.  We  have  already  obferved, 
and  we  repeat  it  again ;  without  the  exceflive 
pride  of  the  Patricians,  and  the  ungovernable 
audacity  of  the  Tribunes,  perhaps  this  vafl 
republic  would  have  been  only  an  ephemeral 

de- 

tortures  which  Ravaillac,  and  Damiens  fufFered  with 
fuch  amazing  refolution.  /The  courtiers  who  were 
prefent  at  the  death  of  their  unfortunate  fovereign, 
killed  the  murderer  on  the  fpot.  In  this  enlightened 
age,  when  bigotry  is  out  of  fafhion,  were  it  poffible 
to  ftifle  indignation,  it  mud  be  curious  to  run  over  the 
religious  diftinclions  which  the  contending  parties  gave 
to  the  molt  abominable  crimes.  When  the  mother  of 
Clement  appeared  in  Paris,  the  preachers  of  the  League 
called  on  the  people  to  reverence  the  happy  parent  of  an 
holy  martyr.  The  picture  of  this  miferable  wretch  was 
placed  on  the  altars  of  the  churches,  and  next  to  the 
reprefentations  of  Jefus.  Abbe  de  Longuerue  obferves, 
that  the  Sorbonne  deliberated  whether  they  fhould  a/k 
for  his  canonization.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
good  doctors  might  have  obtained  it.  Sextus  Quintus, 
who  pronounced  the  eulogium  of  Clement  in  the  con- 
fiftory,  and  wifely  compared  him  to  Judith,  and  Elea- 
zar,  could  hardly  have  refufed  fo.fmall  a  favour.     K. 
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democracy,  or  a  languishing  ariftocracy.  In 
the  time  of  Scipio,  and  Emilius,  nothing  was 
heard  but  complaints,  reproaches  and  cen- 
fures.  Under  Nero  and  Domitian,  all  was 
filence ;  but  according  to  the  ingenious  ex-- 
predion  of  a  modern  author,  this  calm  was 
the  calm  of  the  grave. (g)  Still  happy  is  the 
French  nation,  as  its  tranquility  is  not  depen- 
dent on  a  conflantly  uncertain,  and  frequent- 
ly chimerical  equilibrium,  but  on  a  general 
concurrence  towards  the  maintenance  of  all 
moderating  forms ;  the  prefervation  of  all 
property  on  a  refpeclable  footing,  the  pre- 
vention of  all  precipitation  in  the  adjuftment 
of  the  laws,  and  the  inftruclion  of  the  le- 
giflator  himfelf,  by  the  liberty  of  thinking, 
fpeaking  and  writing. 

Let  us  be  cautious,  therefore,  how  we  be- 
come enamoured  of  war,  becaufe  it  intoxi- 
cates the  mind  with  a  third  for  tranfient  ojo~ 
ry,  and  amuies  the  people  with  public  re- 
joicings, which  are  always  interrupted  by  the 
tears  of  individuals.  Let  us  be  careful  to 
remove  from  us  all  apprehenfions  of  peace, 
T  3  be- 

(g)  Montefquieu  hath  fomewhere  obferved,  that  the 
tranquility  of  fuch  a  Hate  is  like  the  mournful  filence 
qf  a  city,  which  the  enemy  is  about  to  ftorm.     K» 
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becaufe  it  introduces  difcufiions  and  interior 
emotions:  let  us  rather,  to  give  mankind 
their  due,  acknowledge  that  all  paflionate 
and  unjuft  as  they  are,  they  muft  have  con- 
ceived better  ideas  of  their  real  interefts,  if 
they  had  not  been  always  more  drawn  afide 
than  blinded.  In  fact,  I  confider  as  a  long 
diffraction,  thofe  wars  which  were  undertaken 
to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  fame  light 
1  view  thofe  wars,  the  origin  of  which  was, 
at  firft,  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria; 
afterwards  the  ambition  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth •,  and,  at  length,  that  mad  purfuit  of 
a  balance  of  power,  which  hath  been  fince 
carried  to  fuch  extremes.  Pofterity  will  ne- 
ver forgive  an  old  doting  minifter,  for  hav- 
ing excited,  with  equal  injuftice  and  impru- 
dence, a  long  quarrel,  which  hath  tormented 
the  political  fyltem  of  Europe,  but  not 
changed  it.  This  quarrel  once  appeafed, 
how  fuccefsfully,  how  rapidly  >were  all  minds, 
at  length,  impelled  towards  the  objects  of 
real  utility  ?  with  what  eagernefs  did  they  not 
endeavour  to  enjoy  the  principal  advantages 
of  peace,  fuch  as  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture ? 
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ture  ?(b)  I  mall  not  fpeak  of  the  laft  war, 
becaufe  too  recent  facts  are  the  fields  either 
of  praife,  or  of  fatire ;  fields  into  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  enter  :  but  I  muft  obferve, 
that  if  the  quarrels  of  ambition  have  unfor- 
tunately drawn  afide  the  people,  who  ought 
to  have  laboured  at  the  acquifition  of  their 
welfare,  the  unjuft  defire  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
clufive  commerce,  a  commerce  eftablifhed 
by  domination,  and  preferved  by  force,  was 
alfo  a  cruel  miftake,  of  which  feveral  nations 
ftill  feel  the  effects.  Let  us  hope  that,  har- 
rafTed  out  at  length  by  fo  many  ufelefs  dif- 
fractions, by  fo  many  dangerous  blunders, 
T  4  we 


(h)  I,  here,  place  the  word  commerce,  for  the  firft 
time,  before  the  word  agriculture,  becaufe  all  the  pub- 
lications during  the  laft  peace,  feemed  to  have  in  view 
commerce  rather  than  agriculture.  Nothing  was  writ- 
ten, nothing  was  reviewed  but  commerce.  It  was  then 
that  this  idle  queftion  was  agitated  :  can  nobility  become 
commercial?  as  if  recruits  were  made  in  trade  as  amidft 
the  armies,  and  as  if,  in  the  firft  inftance,  capitals  were 
not  more  neceflary  than  individuals.  Thefe  writings 
were  the  precurfors  of  reafon.  Non  erant  itli  lux,  &rc. 
It  muft  however  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Herbert*  pub- 
lished the  firft  and,  perhaps,  the  beft  work  which 
hath  appeared  on  the  freedom  of  the  corn-trade. 

*  Mr.   Herbert  <was  a  French   author,    and  died  about 
twelve j  ears  ago. 
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we  may  grow  fenfible  that  the  interefts  of  all 
the  nations  are  the  fame,  and  may  agree  to- 
gether. Let  us  hope  that  wars  will  become 
lefs  obftinate,  and  more  uncommon  •,  to  feel 
a  perfuafion  thatthefe  hopes  are  not  frivolous, 
let  us  particularize  the  reafons  on  which  they 
are  grounded. 

We  have,  already,   on  feveral  occafions, 
given  the  reader  to  underftand  that,  confider- 

CD  ' 

ing  the  prefent  of  Europe,  every  project  for 
the  acquifition  of  nniverfal  monarchy  muft 
be  ralh,  and  chimerical :  but  the  impoffibi- 
3ity  of  executing  fuch  a  project,  is  not  furE- 
cient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people  ;  in  order 
to  fix  their  fafety,  it  is  requifite  that  it  mould 
be  impoflible  to  form  fuch  a  project.  Now, 
feveral  reafons  concur,  at  prefent,  to  remove 
this  idea  even  from  the  moft  foolifh  and  am-» 
bitious  mind.  Not  only  a  fufficient  equili- 
brium balances  the  powers  of  Europe  5  not 
only  each  ftate,  in  particular,  is  enabled  by 
the  fituation  of  its  frontiers,  by  fome  fortified 
places,  and  by  a  number  of  proper  troops, 
to  refill  any  fudden  attack ;  but  alfo  multi- 
plied alliances,  and  defenfive  treaties  have 
rendered  Europe  one  vaft  republic,  one  im- 
raenfe  confederacy,  the  bonds  of  which  can 

never 
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never  be  broken  but  by  long  and  powerful 
efforts.  The  time  is  paffed  when  by  rifking 
two  legions,  there  were  hopes  that  a  king- 
dom might  have  been  conquered.  The  firft 
armaments  are  become  as  expenfive  as  the 
laft,  and  military  knowledge,  in  general, 
equally  diffufed,  ought,  on  this  very  account, 
to  keep  war  at  a  diftance,  as  a  parity  be- 
tween two  players  at  chefs,  foon  cools  their 
paffion  for  the  game.  Befides,  all  powerful 
nations  are  funk  in  debt.  The  weight  of 
thefe  debts,  and  of  their  taxes,  is  become  fo 
heavy,  that  it  muft  be  a  cafe  of  neceffity  in- 
deed, which  could  induce  them  to  lay  on  an 
additional  burden ;  and  even  the  denomina- 
tion of  fubfidies  is  changed,  fo  that  inftead 
of  means,  there  are  now  only  refources. 
There  muft  be,  therefore,  fomething  more  than 
ambition  ;  there  muft  be  a  very  determined 
paffion  which  can  tempt  a  people  to  turn 
aggreflbrs.  But  what  Ihail  excite  this  fury  ? 
mall  national  hatred  excite  it  ?  national  ha- 
tred exifts  only  amongft  the  mob,  and  is 
daily  more  and  more  deadened  by  com- 
merce, and  that  frequent  intercourfe  which  a 
tafte  for  travelling  hath  of  late  eftablilhed. 
Shall  religious  fanaticifm  excite  it  ?  there  is 

no- 
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nothing  left  for  it  to  feed  on,  becaufe  fuch 
is  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  that,  were  a  fiiper^- 
flitious  people  ftill  to  exift,  they  would  be 
governed  by  wife  and  enlightened  princes ; 
and  were  fuperftitious  princes  to  exift,  they 
would  govern  people  too  well  inftructed  to 
fecond  their  folly. 

How  comfortable  are  the  motives  which 
induce  us  to  hope  that  hereafter  the  repofe  of 
polifhed  nations  will  not  be  fo  often  and  fo 
cruelly  dilturbed  !  but,  you  can  only  infpire 
the  moft  polifhed  nations  with  this  love  of 
peace,  this  confcioufnefs  that  it  is  their  inte- 
reft  to  preferve  it  j  and  whilft  a  long  tran- 
quility, whilft  a  wife  adminiftration  may  have 
trained  thefe  nations  up  in  the  practice  of  all 
vertues,  except  warlike  vertues,  who  will  an- 
fwerthatno  nation,  poor,  but  fond  of  battles, 
enflaved  to  prejudices,  but  defpifing  death, 
fhall  come  to  deftroy,  in  one  day,  the  fplen- 
did  edifice  of  this  fleeting  profperity  ?  who 
will  anfwer  ?  inftrucled  and  enlightened  men, 
who  do  not  hold  themfelves  compelled  to 
think  that  all  which  hath  been,  fit  all  be  again, 
and  that  the  fame  events  muft  be  reproduced, 
after  caufes  fhall  have  been  altered.  The 
Barbarians  invaded   the  greater  part  of  the 

world ; 
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world ;  yet,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  the  Roman  empire  which  they  invaded. 
Caligula  wiflied  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
but  one  head,  that  he  might  have  ftricken  it 
off  at  a  blow.  I  know  not  whether  the  Bar- 
barians were,  in  like  manner,  defirous  of 
finding  but  one  matter  on  the  earth,  in  order 
that  they  might  the  more  eafily  have  triumph- 
ed •,  but  this  wifh  might  have  been  accom- 
plilhed.  In  fact,  thefe  people  were  not  ex- 
tremely formidable ;  they  mifcarried  in  every 
fiege  which  they  undertook ;  and  if  tbe  Ro- 
mans, by  keeping  within  their  fortrefies,  had 
been  fatisfied  with  harraffing  the  Barbarians, 
fatigue  and  difeafe  muft  foon  have  deftroyed 
them.  But  thefe  laft  contended  only  againft 
ill-difciplined  armies,  and  generals  as  much 
hated  by  the  people  as  they  were  defpifed  by 
the -foldiers.  Thefe  foldiers  themfelves  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  as  great  Barbarians  as  their 
enemies.  A  weak  and  tottering  authority  at 
Conftantinople  was  unable  to  remedy  loffes 
fuftained  near  fuch  diftant  frontiers.  The 
hands  which  fought  were  too  far  removed 
from  the  heart  which  was  to  invigorate  them, 
and  even  this  heart  was  feeble  and  corrupt- 
ed. 

We 
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We  are  not  apprehenfive  of  declaring  that 
every  campaign,  opened  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  hath  been  much  more  difficult  to 
conduct,  than  the  conquefts  of  Attila.  What 
mull  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  Barbarians 
found  on  their  march  fuch  fortrefies  as  Ol- 
mutz,  or  Schweidnitz  ?  what  muft  have  been 
the  cafe,  if,  inftead  of  having  contended 
againft  an  undifciplined  multitude,  command- 
ed by  domeftics  of  the  palace,  and  even  by 
eunuchs,  they  had  been  forced  to  engage 
fucceffively  with  Pruffia,  Auftria,  and  France? 
the  Ruffians  muft  no  longer  be  confidered  as 
a  barbarous  people ;  they  go  to  war  with  a 
great  train  of  artillery,  provifions,  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  The  Turks  themfelves  place  great 
confidence  in  their  cannon,  and  the  prodigi- 
ous number  of  (laves  who  follow  their  ar- 
mies renders  their  campaigns  exceedingly  ex- 
penfive :  now,  let  us  fuppole  the  rage  of  con- 
quefts to  infect  thefe  nations  •,  it  muft  be 
curious  to  fee  them  before  fuch  a  place  as 
Strafbourg  :(i)    let  us  not  be   uneafy  about 

the 

(i)  The  Turks  fucceeded  at  the  fiege  of  Candia ;  but 
the  art  of  attacking,  and  bcfieging  places  was  not,  at 
that  period,  carried  to  that  perfection,  to  which  it  hath 

ri  fen 
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the  Ruffians,  and  the  Turks.  The  Calmucs 
will  not  take  Luxembourg  •,  the  JanifTaries 
will  not  enter  Befan^on  ;  befides,  the  Otto- 
man power  is  tending  towards  its  diflblution, 
without  our  having,  on  this  account,  any 
thing  more  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the 
Czars.  Thefe  fovereign  poffeflbrs  of  an  im- 
menfe  country,  affured  of  eafy  victories  to- 
wards the  Eaft,  will  never  undertake  a  dan- 
gerous march  towards  the  Weft  -,  weak,  and 
poor  in  their  grandeur,  ihey  will  employ 
themfelves  in  poliming  their  laws,  and  man- 
ners; and  when  they  have  fucceeded,  they 
will  divide  themfelves ;  their  empire  will  be 
portioned  out,  and  difmembered,  fo  that  from 
its  vaft  ruins,  free,  and  happy  ftates  will 
arife,  as,  once,  there  ifTued  from  the  entrails 
of  a  bull,  thofe  fwarms  of  bees,  the  honey 
of  which  fupplied  mankind  with  fweet  and 
wholefome  nourimment. 

Let  us  agree  then,  that  it  is  no  longer  from 
vulgar,  and   barbarous  prejudices,  that  men 

have 

rifen  in  our  age.  Befides,  the  Venetians  wanted  fuc- 
cours,  and  yet  what  refiftance  did  they  net  make  ?* 

*  The  Turks  made  a  defent  on  this  ijland  in  164.4,  but  it 
tvas  not  until  after  a  Jiege  of  twenty  years  that  they  reduced 
the  whole  country,  which,  fomefe-iv  forts  excepted,  the  Vene- 
tians ceded  to  them,  {at  the  condufwn  of  peace  in  1669.     K. 
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have  any  reafon  to  dread  the  return  of  their 
calamities.     They  muft  rather  expect  them 
to  proceed  from  the  abufe  of  fome  found 
maxims  newly  eftablifhed.    Such,  for  inftance, 
as   the  generally  acknowledged  utility  of  a 
very  extenfive  commerce.     If  England,  fince 
the  governments  of  Elizabeth,  and  Cromwel; 
if  Holland,  fince  her  emancipation  from  ab- 
solute power  •,  and  France  fince  her  fubjection 
to  it,   have  acquired  by  commerce,  riches, 
and  fplendour,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
thefe  advantages  ought  to  be  obtained  by 
all  means  whatfoever.  We  muft,  in  particular, 
be  on  our  guard  againft  the  eafieft  means, 
that  is,  againft  the  force  which  favours  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  the  fpirit  of  exclufion  which  fup- 
portsit-,    that  an   adminiftration,  with  great 
projects,  and  with  little  views,  mould  be  in- 
duced,  in  confequence  of  a  correfpondence 
between  fome  governor,  and  the  fecretary  of 
Hate,  in  whofe  department  he  ferves,  to  patch 
up  a  ridiculous   plan,    in  order  to  extend, 
rather  than  fecure  our  domination  in  America; 
that  a  rage  for  planting  ftakes  in  the  fnow, 
in  order,    afterwards,    to  erect  fortreffes  on 
maps,  and  all  that  puerile  ambition  of  under- 
lings, fhould  have  infpired  the  government 

with 
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with  an  obftinate  paflion  for  war,  that  the 
land-marks  of  fome  defarts  might  be  re- 
moved, are  circumftances  which  may  be  too 
eafily  conceived ;  but,  that  a  nation  which 
prides  itfelf  on  being  philofophical,  and  po- 
litic; that  a  people,  accuftomed,  for  the  two 
laft  centuries,  to  determine  what  was  their 
real  intereft,  mould  conftantly  maintain  this 
wild  pretention  to  a  conquering  and  exclufive 
commerce-,  that,  blind  to  their  trueft  advan- 
tages, they  mould  ftill  facrifice  to  this  vain 
idol,  muft  appear  the  more  furprifing,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  more  afflicting,  becaufe 
the  fpirit  of  councils  is  changed  with  much 
greater  facility,  than  popular  prejudices. 

"We  may  difpenfe  with  reminding  the  Eng- 
lifh,  that  all  traffic,  not  founded  on  a  free 
exchange  of  commodities,  is  not  commerce, 
but  a  tribute  •,  that  trade  can  have  no  object 
except  to  procure  a  nation  more  fubfiftance, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  confumptionsj  that 
to  fulfil  this  object,  trade  ought  to  be  extend- 
ed, and  that,  of  courfe,  it  cannot  be  efta- 
blifhed  on  domination,  becaufe  every  too 
extenfive  a  domination  muft  fall  fooner,  or 
later,  and  involve  commerce  in  its  ruin;  fuch 
advices,  fuch  remonftrances  would  be  fuper- 

fluousj 
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fluous  i  a  letter  from  America  will  tell  theiil 
more,  than  all  our  philofophy.  But  ere  we 
proceed  any  farther,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  in 
this  place,  be  ufelefs  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  thofe  prejudices  which  have,  hither- 
to, perverted  the  bell  employment  of  human 
induftry* 

We  live  in  a  metaphyseal  age.  Since  the 
tranfient  modes  of  geometry  have  arrived  to 
clear  away  the  ancient  chaos  of  difcuffion, 
order  and  method  are  become  fafhionable* 
Every  writer  on  politics,  now,  afcends  to  the 
origin  of  focieties.  A  family  is  augment ed,  is 
divided,  is  fubdivided>  &c.  &c.  And  all  this 
fine  progreffion  is  kept  up,  until  he  hath 
reached  fome  particular  queftion,  far  removed 
from  the  point  from  which  he  fet  out.  Is 
commerce  the  fubject  ?  he  introduces  three 
properties,  or,  if  it  rnufl  be  fo,  three  iflands, 
one  of  which  produces  corn  j  another,  wine; 
another,  hemp  j  &c.  &c.  Thus,  he  unfolds 
the  origin  of  every  thing,  fomewhat  like 
Moliere's  philofopher,  when  he  explains  the 
vowels  to  a  fcholar  in  his  fortieth  yzav.(k) 

Now, 

(k)  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve  that  we  allude 
only  to   thofe  authors  who  have  wandered   from  their 

marl; 
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Now,  for  the  deluge.  This  deluge  is  the 
confufion  of  every  thing,  the  deftruction  of 
every  principle,  the  fatal  confequence  of  the 
errors,  paffions,  crimes,  and  follies  of  man- 
kind. For  a  long  while,  the  ftudy  of  Che- 
miftry  was  undertaken  only  to  procure  .gold* 
The  Spaniards  confined  their  fearch  after  this 
gold*  to  unknown  lands ;  the  Englilh  attack- 
ed the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards  only  to  take 
this  gold  from  them.  Let  us  enquire,  then, 
after  facts,  not  amidft  metaphyfical  abftracti- 
ons,  not  in  preliminary  difcourfes,  intro- 
ductions, &c.  but  in  hiftory,  and,  above  all, 
amongft  thofe  authors  who  have  written  with- 
out intention,  and  who  have  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreflion)  treated  of  matters 
Vol.  II.  U  which 

mark  to  engage  in  ufelefs  expositions.  There  are  very 
commendable  performances,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  eftablim  principles,  to  analyfe  opinions,  and  to 
found  a  doctrine.  They  cannot  be  written  in  too  me- 
thodical, and  even  too  abftradled  a  manner.  Such,  in 
particular,  is  the  profpeilus  of  the  new  Diclionnaire  du 
commerce,*  a  valuable  earneft  for  the  public,  who  ex- 
pect with  equal  confidence,  and  impatience,  this  vaft, 
and  magnificent  work,  which  they  have  the  promife  of. 

*  This  dictionary  is,  probably,  already  publifhed;  the  com- 
piler of  it,  is  Abbe  Morellet,  a  gentleman  defer-vedly  cele- 
brated for  his  profs  and  knowledge  of  commerce^  and  po* 
litics.     K. 
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which  they  never  were  inclined  to  treat  of 
at  all. 

The  commerce  of  the  moderns  (as  we  have 
already  obferved)  is  not  eftablifhed  either  to 
favour  the  communication  of  commodities, 
or  to  facilitate  their  exchange  •,  it  hath  fprung 
from  avarice ;  it  hath  arilen  amidft  the  fury 
of  war,  and  the  bitternefs  of  national  hatred ; 
it  hath  taken  for  its  principle,  a  fpirit  of  ex- 
clufion,  and  domination  •,  and  it  hath  but  too 
flrenuoufly  maintained  it,  in  our  days.  Prima 
malt  labes.  We  mufl  underftand  this  difeafe 
in  order  to  cure  it ;  we  mull  difcover  the  ori- 
gin of  it,  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  reafon,  this  work  of  our 
paflions.  It  is  a  great  point  that  gold,  and 
filver  are  fallen  into  difcredit ;  or,  to  explain 
myfelf  more  clearly,  that  mines,  and  the 
feeble  commerce  which  they  produce,  are 
eflimated  according  to  their  juft  value.  But, 
if  fome  of  the  Englifh,  (i  know  too  well  that 
fpirit  of  ambition,  and  coveteoufnefs  which  flill 
reigns  within  this  nation,  to  mention  the  Eng- 
lifh in  general,)  if  lbme  of  the  Englifh  then 
defpife  the  mines  of  Brafil,  and  Peru,  they 
ftill  feel  a  terrible  inclination  for  thok  galleons, 
the  capture  of  which  brings  a  real  fortune  to 

private 
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private  individuals,  and  prefents  the  public 
with  a  phantom  of  tranfient  affluence.  ...» 
....  Auri  facra  fames ! Ah  !  with- 
out purfuing  thefe  dangerous  acquifitions, 
let  them  divide  their  commons,  let  them 
affimilate  their  vaft  heaths,  with  the  rich 
countries  of  Kent,  and  of  Yorkfhire.  Here, 
are  their  mod  fertile  mines  •,  here,  are  their 
Potofi,  their  Peru,  and  the  real  fources  of 
their  riches. (I) 

I  freely  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  Englifh,  as 
they  are  the  mofl  infected  with  the  rage  of 
aggrandizement,  and  exclufion.  The  French 
have,  for  fome  time  pafl,  apparently  adopted 
more  reafonable  principles.  But  I  mall, 
with  equal  freedom,  apply  to  all  nations : 
Deceive  your/elves  no  longer,  by  judging  of  your 
■power,  or  your  happinefs,  from  illuminated 
maps.  Be  particularly  careful  left  you  conclude 
amongjl  yourfelves  thofe  treaties  of  commerce, 
which  only  follow  treaties  of  peace,  in  order  to 
U  2  de- 

rl)  Although  feveral  commons  have  been  inclofed 
and  cultivated  in  England,  there  are  many  ftill  neg- 
lected, fuch  a  diviiion  not  having  been  made,  as  the 
French  imagine,  in  confequence  of  a  general  aft  of 
parliament,  but  in  compliance  with  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent counties  for  the  inclofure  of  fome  of  their  waftesj 
the  which  petitions  patted  into  private  bills. 
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dejlroy  them,  like  tbofe  worms,  which  flicking 
to.  the  European  Jhips   on   their  return  from 
America,    eat   into   their  fides.     Or,   if  you 
fhould  be  obliged  to  make  fome  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments, let  liberty  be  their  bafis  •,  let  all  the  na- 
tions be  treated   with  equal  juftice.      Be  lefs 
anxious  to  procure  peace  by  riches,  than  riches 
by  peace.     No  more  of  thefe  idle  refervations  of 
rights  and  preference  -,  ftipulate  only  for  liberty  ; 
under  her  aufpices  every  advantage  will  fpring 
up  j  all  will  be  prosperity  -,    and,  each   nation 
having   a  great   quantity   of  productions,    and 
feeling   the  want  of  a  great  variety  of  other 
produclicns,    commerce  muji  be   ejlablifhed,  for 
the  future,  folely  on  the  general  welfare. 

We  have  exprefled  our  wifhes  ;  let  us  now 
declare  our  hopes.  They  will  always  be  de- 
rived from  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon : 
but  as  political  events  confiderably  accelerate, 
or  retard  this  progrefs,  which  is  naturally 
flow  and  timid,  we  fhall  obferve  that  the  laft 
war,  or  rather  the  peace  which  followed  it, 
mull  have  fuch  an  influence  over  future  times, 
that  our  pofterity  will,  probably,  confider  it 
as  the  epoch  of  an  interefting  revolution. 
Every  peace,  which  leaves  things  in  the 
fame  fituation,  in  which  they  flood  before  the 

war, 
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war,  mould  only  be  regarded  as  a  truce,  or 
fufpenfion  of  arms.  The  reafon  of  it  is  very 
plain.  Each  nation  had  an  object ;  this  object 
became  (till  more  important  on  account  of  the 
efforts  which  it  excited.  They  were  ftill  more 
attached  to  it.  Inftructed  by  the  event,  they 
conclude  themfelves  fure  of  taking  more  fuc- 
cefsful  meafures ;  their  difpofitions,  then, 
are  the  fame,  and  the  fire  remains  concealed 
under  the  embers.  Such  was  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Engliih  having  taken 
l'lfle  Royale,  and  the  French  having  taken 
Madras,  the  firft  were  concerned,  becaufe 
they  did  not  conquer  all  Canada  •,  and  the 
laft  were  vexed,  becaufe  they  had  not  de- 
ftroyed  the  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  coafts 
of  India.  A  formidable  army,  encouraged 
by  the  prefence  of  their  king,  and  led  on  by 
an  excellent  general,  employed  four  cam- 
paigns in  taking  fome  towns  in  Flanders. 
They  flattered  themfelves  at  London,  that, 
at  another  time,  with  abler  generals,  more 
unanimity,  and  more  vigilance,  Flanders  might 
be  better  defended,  whilft  other  conquefts 
might  more  eafily  have  procured  the  redi- 
tu tion  of  what  had,  there,  been  loft.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French,  unfortunate  in 
U  3  Italy, 
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Italy,  were  constantly  fuggefting,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  checks  at  Plaifance, 
and  Afta,  they  might  eafily  have  given  laws 
to  that  country.  Minds  were  (till  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation.  On  the  firft  pretenfions  for 
a  rupture,  each  party  having  its  projects, 
and  plans  of  aggrandizement  ready,  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  contentions  was  taken  up 
exactly  where  they  had  left  it. 

It  was  not  fo,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
in  1762  ;  the  considerable  lofles  which  we  had 
fuftained  in  our  colonies  warned  us,  for  the  firft 
t\me,(m)  to  direct  our  attention  towards  that 
quarter ;  whilft  an  unfortunate  experience 
taught  us  to  embrace  the  fureft  precautions 
againft  the  rekindling  of  a  war,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  muft  be  uncertain,  and  the  difafters 
of  which  muft  be  irreparable.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  dangerous  prefent  which  we  have 
made  the  Englifh  feems  to  have  doubly  re- 
moved all  pretexts  for  a  rupture,  by  deftroy- 


(m)  I  fay  for  the  firft  time,  becaufe  it  is  very  certain 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  the  facri- 
iices  made  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  were  not  confidered 
as  real  lofles.  The  eitabliihment  of  Philip  the  fifth 
was,  then,  imagined  to  have  been  a  more  than  Sufficient 
indemnification. 
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ing  every  conteftation  relative  to  limits,  and 
by  infpiring  the  Americans  with  a  dangerous 
confidence,  which  conducts  them,  by  little 
and  little,  towards  independence. 

Several  perfons,  impatient  for  the  refult, 
will,  perhaps,  iuppofe  that  a  civil  war  is  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonies,  and  the  Mother-country;  and 
even  within  the  colonies.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
perceive  a  clofe  union  amongft  themfelves, 
long  difputes  with  the  Mother-country,  per- 
petual fhifts,  meafures  refolved  on  and  dis- 
carded, palliatives,  and  half  conciliations 
which  will  preferve  the  name,  yet  furTer 
things  to  change,  fo  that  thefe  colonies  may 
continue  to  flourim  by  their  agriculture,  by 
their  commerce,  and  particularly  by  their 
contraband  trade,  whilft  they  will  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  Mother-country,  and  in- 
ftead  of  augmenting,  balance  her  power : 
all  which  circumflances  intimate  rather  a  con- 
tentious peace,  than  a  decilive  war.  As  to 
Afia,  if  I  confult  our  ill  fuccefs,  there,  as  a 
great  misfortune  now  pafl,  I  cannot  avoid 
regarding  the  demolition  of  our  ramparts  at 
Pondicherry,  the  extinction  of  our  ancient 
pretenfions  in  India,  and,  above  all,  the  abo- 
il 4  lit  ion 
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lition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, as  a  great  advantage  not  only  for  the 
prefent,  but  likely  to  continue  fo  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Englifh,  become  the  farmers-ge- 
neral of  the  Mogul,  or  of  his  Nabobs,  have, 
indeed,  enriched  themfelves,  on  this  occafi- 
on  j  but  if  matters  Ihould  preferve  the  fame 
footing  on  which  they  reft  at  prefent,  this 
fortune  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  belong- 
ing to  commerce,  or  even  as  connected  with 
the  colonies ;  it  will  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  precarious  eftablifhment,  fu  eject  to 
the  habitual  revolutions  of  Indoftan,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Morattoes, 
or  the  enterprizes  of  fome  other  Thomas 
Kouli  Kan.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  by  dint  of  men,  battles,  and  expences, 
were  to  acquire  a  real  property  in  this  coun- 
try, there  could  then  be  no  doubt  but  they 
mud  reduce  India,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  Afia ;  but  this  eftablifhment  muft  enter 
into  the  clafs  of  the  American  colonies  -,  with 
this  difference  alfo,  that,  there,  authority 
would  be  fo  much  the  more  defpifed,  as  the 
inhabitants  would  be  farther  removed  from 
it,  and  as  they  would  dwell  within  a  country 
affording  every  kind   of  production.     In  all 

this, 
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this,  I  perceive  nothing  which  ought  to  alarm 
either  France,    or  Spain.     The  Dutch,  per- 
haps, may  take  fome  umbrage  at  it;  but  they 
poffefs  iflands   which  are   difficult  of  accefs, 
and  fortreffes  in  a  (late  of  defence  -,  and,  after 
all,  what  probability   is  there  that  the  Eng- 
lifh,  about  to  plunder  Afia,    mould  exhauft 
their  forces  in  an  attack  againft:  Batavia?(»J 
In  treating  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  England,  we  pre- 
fume  that  we  have  inveftigated  the  real  fources 
of  the  war :  for  Germany  cannot  wage  war, 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  aid   of 
thefe  two  powers.     If,  however,  we  were  to 
pafs  our  private  opinion,  of  this  part  of  Eu- 
rope, we  mould  obferve  that  the  Auftrian, 
and  Pruffian  troops  perform  their  exercife  too 
well,  to   give  us  any   room   to  imagine  that 
war  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between 
them.     Two  awkwark  fencers  take  up  the 

foils, 


(n)  Well  may  the  Engliih  profper  in  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
it  mull  always  be  at  an  exceffive  colt  that  they  can  keep 
on  foot  ten  thoufand  European  troops  :  it  is  true  that 
they  are  fufHcient  to  conquer  India,  but  were  they  to 
lofe  only  three,  or  four  thoufand  men,  in  a  war  againll 
the  Dutch,  they  would  run  the  rifque  of  feeing  Bengal 
and  all  their  poilefiions  on.  the  coaft  taken  from  them. 
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foils,  and  lunge  againft  each  other,  at  a 
venture.  Two  matters  of  the  art  replace 
them;  they  meafure  each  other  with  their 
eyes;  they  touch  each  other;  they  threaten 
each  other ;  but  wait  a  long  time  before 
they  engage. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     IX. 


The  consequences  of  war ;  the  wounds  of  hu- 
manity fill  remaining  to  be  clofed.  The  ad- 
vantages, and  difadvantages  refilling  from 
the  prefent  fituation  of  fome  fates. 


A 


S  the  reflections  which  we  have  made  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  have  induced  us  to 
prelume  that  wars  will  be  hereafter  Ids  long, 
and  lefs  expenfive,  it  now  remains  that  we 
mould  enquire  whether,  as  matters  fall  out, 
we  have  not  too  dearly  bought  a  repofe,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  only  to  our  exhaufted 
fituation ;  and  whether  we  have  not  bartered 
away  fome  traniient  calamities,  for  long  fuf- 
ferings.     We  enjoy  tranquility,   but  we  are 

poor  j 
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poor ;  and  is  not  this  apparent  eafe  on  which 
we  congratulate  ourfelves,  owing  to  a  con- 
tinual effort  which  afTimilates  the  ftate  of 
peace,  even  with  the  ftate  of  war  ?  invafions 
and  conquefts  are  no  longer  dreaded ;  but 
this  reliance  is  grounded  only  on  our  nu- 
merous fortreffes,  and  our  immenfe  armies ; 
dear  enfurancers  of  treaties  !  and  whilft  we 
load  ourfelves  with  thefe  enormous  expences, 
we  ftill  bear  the  whole  weight  of  debts  which 
have  been  contracted  by  our  fathers. 

Yet  a  frefh  war  hath  arifen  within  the 
bofom  of  the  ftates  :  this  war  more  ruinous 
than  bloody,  more  troublefome  than  terrify- 
ing, is  kindled  throughout  the  nation,  between 
the  people,  and  the  government,  or  rather 
between  the  contributor,  and  the  exactor. 
New  armies  have  been  raifed,  in  order  to  be 
conftantly  in  action,  without  ever  entering 
into  winter  quarters  -t  and  whilft  our  bat- 
talions, after  having  gone  through  the  eafy 
performance  of  their  exercife,  are  at  peace 
in  the  midil  of  the  different  cities,  where, 
frequently  they  even  affiit  trade^  and  help 
induftry,  the  brigades  of  the  farmers- general 
always  keep  open  the  campaign,  occupy 
polls,  eftablilh  patroles,  and  Tend  out  detach- 
ments. 
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ments.  This  is  not  all  •,  a  want  of  concur- 
rence between  the  nations,  and  their  fove- 
reigns  hath  turned  the  levy  of  the  fubfidies, 
at  one  moment,  into  {hocking  robberies,  and 
at  another  moment,  into  low  pilferings.  The 
preference  was  given  to  this  mode  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  as  it  appeared  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  fewer  obftacles,  and  lefs  diffi- 
culty :  means  equally  deftruclive,  and  ex- 
travagant have  been  fucceflively  recurred  to. 
The  moil  ufeful  employments  have  been 
changed  into  burdenfome  offices,  and  the 
vileft  functions  into  honorable  polls.  One 
would  have  imagined  that  the  minifters,  and 
the  citizens  had  revived  the  ancient  laws  of 
Sparta,  which  countenanced  theft,  provided 
that  it  was  cleverly  committed.  The  people, 
unoppofing,  and  defencelefs,  were  finking 
beneath  the  loads  of  impofition,  whilft  ex- 
emptions fold  to  the  rich  ftill  redoubled  the 
weight  of  thefe  feverities.  Then,  oppreffion 
became  a  fyftem  ;  for  the  more  ruinous  the 
tax  was,  at  a  higher  rate  were  the  means  of 

efcaping  from   it,  difpofed  of. 

But  let  us  haften  to  draw  the  curtain  over  this 
fatal  piclure,  which  we  mould  not,  here, 
have  painted  with  fuch  lively  colours,  if  we 

had 
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had  not  been  defirons  of  convincing  our 
readers,  that  no  objection  ihall  be  neglected. 
Let  us  rather  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
tail, nor  refufe  to  unfold  the  fequel  of  our 
ideas,  even  although  thefe  ideas  mould  ftill 
involve  us  in  fome  dilcuffions. 

Let  us  firft  allow,  to  make  the  queftion 
yet  plainer,  that  the  picture  which  we  have 
juft  exhibited,  can  fcarcely  be  referred  to  any 
kingdom,  but  France.  In  fact,  howfoever 
immenfe  the  debts  of  England  and  Holland 
may  be,  the  arrears  are  eafily  paid  off.  In 
Holland,  nearly  all  the  public  revenue  is 
raifed  on  confumptions ,  the  method  of  col- 
lecting the  levies  is  plain  and  eafy,  whilft  the 
activity  of  commerce  and  the  affluence  of 
ftrangers  lefTen  the  weight  of  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  duties  are  vaft,  and  multiplied : 
yet,  they  may  be  referred  to  three  principal 
duties ;  namely,  the  Land-Tax,  the  Cuftoms, 
and  the  Excife.  Now,  as  the  land-tax  is  ge- 
nerally alleffed  according  to  an  ancient  fur- 
vey,  it  is  attended  with  double  the  advantage 
of  being  conftant  and  uniform,  and  of  hav- 
ing acquired,  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  merit 
of  proportion.  For  almoft  every  eftate  hav- 
ing 
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ing  changed   its  poffefTor,  fince  that  period, 
the  inequality  in  the  divfion  of  this  tax  hath 
been  compenfated    by  fales   and   purchafes  j 
and  thus   it  is  that  every  furvey  muft  prove 
ufeful  in  itfelf,  and  foon   become  juft   and 
proportional.     But  we,  in  France,  are  much 
too  wife  to  undertake  fo  rude  a  piece  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  fhall  pafs  away  another  century  in 
meafuring  lands,  and  weighing  fheaves,  be- 
fore we  deliver  ourfelves  from  our  arbitrary 
taxes.     The  duties  of  the  cuftoms  are  confi- 
derable  in  England  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  col- 
lected at  the  diftant  frontiers,  and  when  you 
have  payed  the  duties  either  at  Portsmouth., 
or  at  Edinburgh,  you   may   travel  all  over 
Great  Britain,  without  any  other  permit.     I 
muft  confefs  that  the  Excife,  which  introduces 
fuch   vifitors  into  private  houfes,  and  efta- 
blifhes  a  kind  of  domeftic  inquifition,  hath 
conftantly  appeared  to  me  in  the  moft  odious 
light ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  I  grant  that  I 
have  no  where  feen  the  effects  of  all  this  an- 
fwe.r  my   conjectures.     It  is    introduced   in 
Flanders,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England ; 
but,  in   every  one  of  thefe  countries,  doth 
not  occafion   any  complaints,    murmurs,  or 

fuits. 
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fuits.(<?)  The  Englifh  pay  a  Window-Tax  % 
and  were  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  difcontent,  I  know 
how  fine  a  field  for  exclamation  is  opened  to 
them  by  a  law,  which  extorts  a  price  for  air 
and  light ;  yet,  after  all,  this  duty  is  equal, 
and  uniform.  A  collector  cannot,  either 
through  avarice  or  animofity,  reckon  up  as 
many  windows  to  your  houfe,  as  he  pleafes  ; 
and  befides,  thefe  impofitions  have  been  con- 
fented  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the  people. 
In  a  word,  I  mall  not  fcruple  to  declare,  that 
the  Englifh  may,  indeed,  fuffer  by  their 
luxury,  and  the  unequal  diftribution  of  riches; 
but  they  do  not  languiih  under  the  weight  of 
taxes ;  they  are  not  unfortunate  on  account 
of  their  debts  and  their  expences.  It  is  not  fo 
with  the  French ;  although  the  duties  would 
not  lie  heavier  on  them,  were  they  more 
equitably  divided.  But,  here,  the  ground 
and  expediency  of  the  tax  difappear,  under 
thofe  hideous  forms  in  which  they  are  arrayed, 
and  the  contribution  of  fubjects,  lawful  in 

itfelf, 


(o)  The  Artois,  which  is  under  the  moft  excellent 
adminiitration,  that  we  have  in  France,  is  fubjeft  to  an, 
excife;  and  yet  there  are  no  complaints. 
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itfelf,  is  incumbered  with  every  odious  cir- 
cumftance  which  can  attend  the  manner  of 
gathering  it. 

In  order  perfectly  to  underftand  the  in- 
trinfic  (late  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  we 
muft  feparate  two  things,  which  moft  opi- 
nions have  but  too  often  united ;  and  thefe 
are,  the  national  debt,  in  itfelf,  and  the 
means  which  are  taken  to  pay  off  the  arrears 
of  it :  But  this  is  a  matter  which  muft  be 
confidered  apart,  and  which  mail  compofe 
the  fubjeft  of  the  next  chapter.  It  will,  in 
this  place,  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  feveral  provinces  of  France  which  have 
efcaped  thefe  troubles :  and  they  are  the  pro- 
vinces which  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  been  governed  by  ftates ;  even  amongft 
others,  we  may  perceive  a  wife  adminiftration, 
daily  fupporting  them  againft  the  vices  of 
the  legiflation ;  the  enlightened  precaution 
of  intendants  warding  off  arbitrary  griev- 
ances •,  and  particular  furveys,  and  exact 
numerations  operating  as  remedies  againft  the 
diforders  of  impofition.  If  pecuniary  edicts 
have  clogged  our  commerce,  and  fettered 
our  induftry,  a  vigilant  minifter  now,  and 
then,  breaks  thefe  chains,  difpenfes  with  fome 

Vol.  II.  X  im- 
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improper  regulations,  modifies  thofe  laws 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  aboliih,  and, 
thus,  relieves  the  patient  whom  he  cannot 
cure.(p)  One  may  even  venture  to  affirm, 
that  a  certain  eafe,  a  kind  of  profperity  ap- 
pears within  the  kingdom  •,  but  it  hath  not 
yet  gained  its  level ;  it  hath  not  reached  the 
molt  ufefui  clafTes,  the  lower  people,  the  cul- 
tivators. All,  therefore,  is  not  fo  bad  as 
may  be,  at  firfb,  imagined ;  but  all  is  far, 
much  too  far  from  being  well ;  and  whether 
the  burden  be  increafed,  or  diminilhed,  the 
refult  will  continually  be,  that  the  French 
are,  of  all  people  thofe  who  fuffer  the  mod 
from  impofitions.  The  point  to  be  enquired 
into,  is,  by  what  advantages  thefe  incon- 
veniencies  have  been  compenfated.     I  mail 

mention 

•'  ■         - 

(p)  Mr.  de  Trudaine  was  the  firft  who  gave  freedom 
to  commerce.  Until  his  time,  it  was  a  galley-flave 
chained  to  the  oar.  It  is  now  fuch;  at  liberty  to  go  to, 
and  fro,  yet  wears  about  its  foot  the  ring,  which,  whilft 
it  impedes  its  progrefs,  denotes  its  fervitude.  Mr.  de 
Trudaine  did  not,  at  his  death,  leave  liberty  without 
a  defender.  What  he  thought  of,  his  fon  hath  dared  to 
execute.  It  is  to  him  that  commerce  owes  its  deareft 
liberty  ;  the  liberty  of  exporting  corn.  It  is  a  title  ac- 
quired in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the  prefent 
age  ;  and  it  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
ages  to  come. 
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mention  but  two  advantages,  and  thefe  are 
interefting  indeed  ;  they  may  be  exprelTed  in 
few  words :  lefs  of  war,  and  lefs  of  def- 
potifm. 

Lefs  of  war :  becaufe  if  the  ambition  of 
the  nobility,  of  fome  minifters,  of  fome 
courtiers  mould,  at  times,  be  inclined  to  re* 
kindle  it,  the  ftate  of  the  finances  comes,  at 
once,  to  lay  itfelf  open,  and  (tops  them  fhort. 
The  difficulty  of  palling  new  edicts,  of  raifing 
frelh  fubfidies ;  the  fear  of  difturbing  by 
murmurs,  or  by  reforms,  the  pleafures  of  a 
fplendid,  and  oltentatious  court ;  the  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  in  which  the  miniftry  find, 
themfelves  engaged  ;  the  advantages  given  to 
certain  bodies  ready  at  feizing  on  all  occafions 
of  refiftance,  and  every  mean  of  preferving 
popularity  ;  all  thefe  obftacles  are  as  fo  many 
fhields  for  the  people,  as  fo  many  barriers 
which  (lop  the  firft  fally  of  a  nation  more  en- 
terprifing,  than  prudent. 

I^efs  of  defpotifm :  becaufe  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the 'wants  of  their  ex- 
chequer are  the  trued  tutors  of  kings.  The 
moft  abfolute  monarchs  muft,  in  the  end, 
confefs  that  their  authority  which  renders 
them  the  matters  of  individuals,  is  an  ufelefs 
X  2  power, 
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power,  to  which  they  cannot  be  fond  of 
having  recourfe,  and  which  is  only  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  private  interefts  of  the  mi- 
nifters ;  they  mult  confefs,  I  fay,  that  this 
authority,  powerful  when  exerted  againft  par- 
ticular individuals,  is  inefficacious,  when 
turned  againft  fortunes.  A  man  who  hath 
offended  by  unbecoming  indifcretions,  may 
be  imprifoned  ;  but  it  is  not  ufual  to  com- 
mit to  the  Bajiille^  either  fovereign  courts,  or 
the  ftates  of  a  province,  or  proprietors  who 
declare  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  pay 
any  thing.  Befides,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  preffing  neceffities  give  rife  to  fome  re- 
fpectful  conceffions.  Bodies  continually  on 
the  watch,  keep  an  exact  regifter  of  the  moft 
trifling  fteps  which  may  have  been  taken  to 
gain  them  j  and  foon  a  feries  of  well-bred 
compliances  is  difcovered  to  have  eftablifhed 
a  right  -,  for,  as  we  have  obferved  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  what  are  the  laws  of  man- 
kind but  example  and  cuftom  ?  * 

Let  no  bad  conftruction  be  put  on  thefe 
reflections.  I  am  fenfible  of  the  confidence 
which  the  French  nation  ought  to  place  in 
the  character,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  fove- 
reign  who  governs  them.     I  know  how  much 

they 


o 
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they  have  to  expe£t  from  the  conduct  of  the 
two  minifters,^^  to  whom  their  prince  hath, 
for  fome  time  paft,  entrufted  the  departments 
of  war,  and  of  peace.  In  this  place,  it  is 
not  caprice,  it  is  efteem  which  prevents  me 
from  launching  out  into  their  praife  ;  but  a 
philofopher  writes  for  every  age,  and  for 
every  country.  The  fame  kingdom  which 
weeps  over  the  memory  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
detefts  the  name  of  Lewis  the  eleventh.  The 
X  3  light, 


(q)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  the  miniiters  alluded  to,  are  the  duke  de  Choifeul, 
and  the  duke  de  Praflin.  The  Chevalier  de  Chatellur 
had  finifhed  his  work,  and  fent  it  into  Holland,  in 
order  to  have  it  printed,  fome  time  before  thefe  noble- 
men loft  their  places.  The  events,  which,  for  the  laft 
two  years,  have  fo  difturbed,  and  afflicted  France,,  were 
not  even  thought  of,  during  the  administration,  from 
which  my  illuftrious  friend  faw  fo  much  to  hope,  and 
fo  little  to  fear.  It  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  mea- 
sures, which  have  been  fmce  purfued  in  that  kingdom. 
Indignation,  pity,  and  applaufe  are  all  excited  in  every 
reference  to  the  mercilefs  oppreflions,  and  unfhaken 
patriotifm  which  have  at  once  difgraced,  and  exalted 
Fiance.  In  the  elegant  letter,  written  by  the  duke  de 
Choifeul  to  his  mifguided  mailer,  he  modeftly  declared 
that  he  Jhould  occupy  him/elfin  his  retreat,  in  praying  that 
his  fuccejjbr  might  unite  ?nore  talents,  nvith  as  much  zeal, 
By  fome  dreadful  fatality,  the  prayer  feems  to  have 
keen  every  way  revered.     K. 
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light,  and  fuperficial  mind  perceives  only  the 
prefent;  but  reflection  takes  in  the  paft  time, 
and  the  time  to  come.  Obferve  the  veffel 
on  the  fea :  the  mariners  are  bufied  on  the 
decks ;  they  mount  upon  the  yards,  unfurl 
the  fails,  and  fet  the  tackling  in  its  proper 
place ;  all  appears  in  motion  ;  the  officer 
commands,  the  inferior  obeys;  the  pilot  alone 
feems  idle;  yet  it  is  He  who  fleers  the  (hip, 
obferves  her  courfe,  and  takes  her  bearings. 
States,  and  focieties  tend  all  towards  one 
point.  But,  is  their  motion  flow,  or  rapid, 
direct,  or  oblique,  progreflive,  or  retrograde  ? 
thefe  queftions  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  much 
more  confequence  than  difputes  concerning 
plays  and  operas.  And  although  fome  ill- 
difpofed  minds  were  to  take  offence  at  it,  I 
dare  advance  that  they  might  lend  attention 
to  him  who  difcuflfes  thefe  queftions,  par- 
ticularly, if  his  manner  of  writing  be  neither 
fyflematical,  nor  romantic. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  is  fo  facred  a 
point,  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  too  fecure. 
"We  may  make  great  allowances  for  the  ver- 
mes of  mankind,  yet  let  us  treat  with  their 
interefts.  It  muft  be  owing  to  the  exertions 
cf  more  than  human  vertues,  were  fovereigns, 

who 
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who  might  be,  all,   poffefTed  of  confiderabk 
revenues,  and  even  of  faving  funds,  not  to 
endeavour  at  the  extenfion   of   their  power 
and  dominion.     Should  there  be,    at  fome 
particular  period,  princes  without  pride,  and 
without  ambition,  they  mud  be  confidered 
as  prefents  which  nature  but  feldom  makes, 
and  which  fhe  doth  not  confer  on  all  nations, 
at  the  fame  time.     Now,    if  war  were  not 
become  fo  difficult,  and  fo  expenfive,  two, 
or  three  ambitious  princes  might  be  able  to 
difturb  all  Europe.      Flattery   hath   praifed 
ibvereigns  too  extravagantly  ;  malignity  hath 
condemned  them  too  feverely.  Who,  amongft 
us,  can  tell  how  he  would  have  acted  on  fe- 
veral  occafions,  could  he  have  executed  what- 
foever  he   might  have  defired  to  execute  ? 
have  we  always  proceeded  with  the  fame  dis- 
cretion ?    have  we   always  loved  our  fellow 
creatures  ?  have  we  always  contended  againu: 
our  paffiorts  ?    hath  even  the  belt  of  kings 
been   conftantly  the  fame,    during  every  in- 
ftant  of  his  life  ?    Titus  was  irreproachable ; 
but  Titus  reigned  only  two  years.     Princes, 
like  other  men,  are  in  fubjeclion  to  the  courfe 
of  nature.     More  prefumptuous,    more  ar- 
dent in  their  youth,    more  ambitious,  more 
X  4  obftinate 
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obftinate  in  their  maturity,  more  jealous  in 
their  age,  they  are  the  arbiters  of  mankind, 
and  the  (laves  of  nature,  and  the  times.  Let 
us,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  our  fnperiors, 
for  the  fake  of  our  kings,  for  our  own  fakes, 
never  wifh  that  it  may  be  eafy  to  perpetrate 
what  is  ill. 

Enough  hath  been  advanced  concerning 
thefe  truths ;  to  good  minds  they  have  been 
fufficiently  explained  ;  to  bafe,  and  corrupted 
minds  it  might  be  dangerous  to  unfold  them 
more  openly.  It  would  be  even  time  to  leave 
the  reader  to  his  own  reflections,  were  we  not 
in  hopes  of  llill  engaging  him  to  extend  them, 
by  affording  him  an  infight  into  a  very  im- 
portant object,  and  lb  liable  to  be  daily  dif- 
cufied,  that  whofoever  is  defirous  of  in- 
creafing  his  ideas  concerning  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity, may  expect  to  find  this  diipute  foon 
reduced  to  one  fingle  point.  This  capital 
point  is  the  national  debt.  It  is  the  cuftomary 
topic  at  councils,  within  the  circle  of  mi- 
nifters,  and  amongft  the  people.  On  this 
jubject,  numerous  works  have  been  written  •, 
numerous  fyflems  have  been  propofed,  and 
feveral  of  thefe  fyflems  have  been  carried 
into  execution.     Different  governments  have 

adopted 


&' 
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adopted  different  principles.  Even  experi- 
ence hath  had  time  to  enlighten  us ;  and  yet 
we  dare  prcfume  that  if  the  reader  mould, 
for  a  moment,  favour  us  with  his  attention, 
he  will  perceive  that  this  fubjecl  ftill  fuggefts 
feveral  new  ideas,  which  require  explanation, 
and  brings  forward  feveral  old  ideas,  which 
ihould  be  rectified. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     X. 


On  the  National  Debt. 


A  T  is  almoft  a  century  fince  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  having  obftinately  per- 
fevered  in  the  profecution  of  expenfive  wars, 
they  who  governed  theie  nations  felt  them- 
felves  obliged  to  borrow  considerable  fupplies. 
I  mention  thofe  who  governed  thefe  nations, 
becaufe  if  the  nations  themfelves  had  dif- 
culTed  their  true  interefts,  they  could  have 
found  no  reafon  for  contracting  debts.  In 
fact,  as  they  were  in  po/TefTion  of  nearly  all 
the  riches  of  Europe,  they  played,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  parts  of  lenders,  and  bor- 
rowers, fo  that  all  this  motion  of  money  was 

but 
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but  an  inteftine  motion.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  eafy  for  them  to  have  im- 
pofed  upon  themfelves  a  contribution  ade- 
quate to  the  fums  which  they  raifed  only  by 
borrowing.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  William 
the  third  would  have  experienced  too  great 
a  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  Englifh,  and 
particularly  the  Tories^  to  facrifice  the  greater 
part  of  their  fortune,  in  order  to  pull  down 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  all  abfolute  as 
he  was,  could  never  have  arbitrarily  difpoied 
of  the  eftates  of  his  fubjects,  to  carry  on 
thofe  wars,  in  which  his  ambition  alone  had 
involved  him.  As  to  the  Dutch,  although 
a  particular  vengeance,  and  a  more  immedi- 
ate intereft  had  animated  them,  it  was  ltill 
no  eafy  matter  to  obtain  from  them  confider- 
able  fubfidies.  The  rich  commercial  men, 
who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  republic, 
faw  with  too  much  regret  the  fruits  of  a  long, 
and  painful  induftry  devoured  by  Germans 
and  Spaniards.  We  even  read  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  count  d'Avaux,fr)    that  the 

province 

(r)  The  letters,  and  negociations  of  count  d'Avaux 
relate  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  at  the  conclufion  of 

which  s 
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province  of  Holland,  during  a  long  time, 
oppofed  the  war,  and  we're  more  inclined  to 
France,  whom  they  feared  only  as  a  danger- 
ous neighbour,  than  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
whom  they  dreaded  as  an  ambitious  mailer. 
Thefe  embarraffing  fituaticns  obliged  the  go- 
vernment to  take  the  mildeft  meafuresj  it  was 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  people  from  feeling 
the  load  which  was  cafi  upon  them :  the  af- 
fiftance  of  pofterity  (if  I  may  lb  call  it)  was 
demanded;   pofterity  was  burdened  with  all 

that 

which,  this  nobleman  acted,  and  with  great  addrefs, 
as  plenipotentiary.  On  his  entrance  into  public  bufi- 
nefs,  he  was  a  ccunfellor  of  parliament,  then  mailer 
of  the  requeits,  and,  at  length,  embaffador  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  He  was,  alfo,  fucceftively  employ- 
ed at  the  courts  of  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden. 
To  the  family  d'Avaux,  the  ftate  of  France  is  indebted 
for  fome  very  excellent  fervants.  The  uncles  of  the 
count  held  important  polls,  with  great  reputation. 
Henry,  in  conjunction  with  Marlhal  de  Biron,  negoci- 
ated  the  peace  of  1570.  Although  their  conduct,  on 
this  occafion,  appeared  equally  politic,  and  irreproach- 
able, yet,  as  the  Spaniards  foon  broke  this  peace,  the 
wits  of  the  time  bellowed  on  it  an  appellation  defigned 
to  ridicule  whilft  it  preferved  the  memory  of  thofe  who 
made  it.  De  Biron  was  lame;  the  country  feat  of 
d'Avaux  was  called  Malailife.  Hence,  arofe  a  pun, 
which,  in  that  age,  muft  have  been  highly  rclifhedk 
cither  in  France,  or  in  England.  .  .  .  "  C\/o//  \ 
boiteufe,  et  ma  I  aj/ize.*'     K. 
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that  weight,  from  which  it  was  wifhed  that 
the  prefent  generation  might  be  exempted. 
The  method  of  borrowing,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  weaknefs  of  the  govern* 
ment,  or  from  a  certain  regard  for  properties, 
which  will  be  alwa)S  necelTary  whenfoever 
wars  may  not  be  undertaken  either  to  defend 
a  native  country,  or  to  avenge  thofe  cruel  in- 
fults,  which,  raifing  a  general  outcry,  pre- 
cipitate the  people  into  a  war.f  j^ 

No  one  can  doubt  that  ufelefs  wars  carried 
on  at  a  great  expence  mnft  prove  deftructive. 
Every  nation,  therefore,  which  borrows  in 
order  to  wage  war,  is  labouring  to  its  own 
ruin.  But  in  what  manner  doth  this  ruin 
operate  ?   are  the  fums  borrowed  burdenfome 

only 

(s)  During  the  league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  not  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  borrowing, 
although  engaged  in  defending  herfelf  againft  fo  many 
united  powers.  Every  one  fubmitted  to  a  kind  of  tax 
on  conveniences,  and  contributed  according  to  his  means. 
This  was  becaufe  the  danger  was  real,  andpreffing;  it 
was  becaufe  the  Venetians  loved  their  government;  and 
becaufe  each  citizen  would  have  facrificed  his  all  to 
preferve  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Dutch,  in  1672, 
did  not  borrow  in  order  to  bring  their  armies  into  the 
field.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  this  fcheme,  until  other 
interefts  had  been  exerted,  and  until  the  war  besame 
obiHnate,  and  UDferviceable. 
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only  as  reprefenting  an  excefiive  expence  ?  or, 
are  they  of  themfelves  pernicious,  as  per- 
petuating the  charges  of  the  ftate  ?  to  exa- 
mine this  point  thoroughly,  we  rauft  recur 
to  thofe  principles,  which  we  have  already 
eftablifhed,  in  our  fecond  chapter.  Let  us 
remember  that  all  riches,  all  property,  all 
contribution  mud  be  eflimated  as  labour. 
We  have  fuppofed  (Chapter!.  Seftion  i.)  that 
each  individual  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time 
between  all  the  works  neceflary  to  his  fub- 
fiftance;  we  obferved  that,  in  this  cafe,  all 
contribution  was  to  be  confidered  as  the 
faving  which  each  individual  might  be  able 
to  make  from  his  labour,  and  which  ought 
to  be  meafured  by  that  labour  of  which  every 
man  is  ftill  capable,  after  having  provided 
againft  his  own  wants.  The  inequality  of 
fortunes  makes  no  alterations  in  this  theory, 
which  puts  all  rich  particulars  on  the  fame 
level  with  fovereigns,  or  the  ftate;  that  is,  it 
allows  for  a  certain  number  of  men  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  and  who  have  a  right  to 
make  others  labour.  I  fay  a  right,  becaufe 
he  who  hath  a  property  in  fund,  acquires  a 
real  right  to  the  labour  of  him,  who  hath 
none.     Now,  every  rich  proprietor  can  have 

no 
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no  pretentions  but  to  the  over-plus  of  labour, 
of  which  the  individual  whom  he  employs 
can  difpofe,  after  having  provided  for  his 
own  fubfiftance.  It  is  thus,  that  a  farmer, 
having  fixty  fheaves,  cannot  take  away  fe- 
venteen  bufhels,  until  the  thrafher  of  the 
barn  mail  have  withdrawn  one  for  himfelf. 
A  rich-  man,  a  great  man,  is  a  man  who  hath 
a  right  to  the  labour  which  a  large  number 
of  individuals  can  difpofe  of:  he  is  a  man 
who  hath  employed  an  hundred  cultivators, 
the  which,  having  put  by  three  hundred 
fetiers  of  corn  for  their  fubfiftance,  fupplied 
him  with  three  thoufand  fetiers,  which  he 
hath  expended  in  maintaining  tailors,  cooks, 
rimers,  hunters,  &c.  The  real  inequality  of 
fortune  lies  between  thofe  who  labour,-  and 
thofe  who  make  others  labour :  it  is  to  be 
found,  alfo,  between  thofe  who  are  obliged 
to  labour  much,  and  thofe  who  procure 
their  fubfiftance  at  a  fmall  coft  :  diftinctions 
which  depend  on  local  circumftances,  on  in- 
duftry,  and  even  on  talents :  to  eftimate  thefe, 
is  difficult. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  admit  the  princi- 
ples, and  fuppofe  a  war  to  break  out  between 
two  nations.     The  people  of  each  party,  and 

their 
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ther  reprefentatives  might  reafon  thus :  Mat- 
ters are  fo  circumftanced,  that  a  [mall  number 
amongft  us,  nearly  a  thirteenth  'part,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  all  the  reft.  The  ether  twelve 
thirteenth  parts  have  fcarcely  any  means  of  ac- 
quiring their  Jhare  of  this  fubfift  ance,  but  by 
offering  objecls  of  exchange,  by  inciting  the  de- 
Jires  of  the  cultivator  and  the  "proprietor.  The 
expences  of  this  clafs,  therefore,  maintain  the 
other  clafs,  it  doth  not  fignify  which :  one  very 
true,  and  very  important  consideration  is,  that 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  in  order  that  every 
one  may  fubfift,  it  is  requifite  that  there  (hould 
always  be  the  fame  quantity  of  expences.  Now 
this  is  what  will  happen  during  the  war  -,  for  if 
we  go  to  difpoje  of  part  of  this  fubfift ance,  it  is 
alfo  to  diffufe  it  -,  and  whereas  you  were  ac- 
cuftcmed  to  give  it  to  men  who  embroidered  your 
clothes,  who  wainfeotted  your  apartments,  and 
who  amufed  you,  by  their  talents,  we  flmll  di- 
ftribute  it  amongft  men  who  will  guard  our 
frontiers,  who  will  fortify  our  towns,  who  will 
make  our  arms,  &c.  Be  then  extremely  eafy : 
the  fame  quantity  of  expences  will  always  exift, 
the  f ante  four  ces  of  labour  will  be  open-,  thus, 
all  thofe  who  will  no  longer  find  work  in  their 
profeffwn,  may   meet  with  new  employments  in 

the 
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the  different  refources  which  are  here  offered  to 
jirength  and  indujlry, 

I   confefs    that  after  fuch  an  expofition   it 
would  be  difficult   to  fuppofe  that  war  was 
ruinous  to  the  people.     War  would,  notwith- 
ftanding,  be  an  evil :    for  clothes,  furniture, 
and  ornamented  houfes  give  pleafure  to  thofe 
who  pay  for  them;    and  war  is  anexpence 
which  doth   not  give  pleafure  to  any  one : 
but  war  would  not  deprive  any  perfon  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftance  ;  and  were  it  to  laft  but 
a  fhort  time,  the  circulation  of  labour  would 
foon  fall  into  its  former  direction,  whilft  the 
nation  may   have  expended  a  fum,  and  yet 
not  be  funk  in  debt.    The  cafe  is  quite  other- 
wife.     This  poffeffion  of  a  capital,    this  fa- 
culty of  employing  the  labour  of  thofe  whom 
\jje  enable  to  fubfift,    indifferently,  on  every 
thing  which  can  prove  agreeable  to  us,  hath 
long  fince   received   the  name  of  property. 
We   mall  not,    here,    examine  how  the  idea 
of  property  is  formed  :  we  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  in   general,    and,    particularly,    in   the 
prelent  ftate  of  fociety,  it  hath  been  exceed- 
ingly ufeful  to  mankind.    We  are,  therefore, 
very  far  from  depreciating  it;    but  we   muft 
remark  that  luxury  being  but  the  life  of  pro- 

Vol.  II.  Y  perty, 
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perty,  is  become  property  itfelf,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  right  •,  fo  that  whenfoever  it  was  re- 
quifite  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  war,  the 
removal  of  riches,  by  changing  the  objects 
of  labour,  was  confidered  as  an  attempt  too 
dangerous  to  be  ventured  on.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  whilft  there  was  a  neceflity  for 
employing  a  great  number  of  men  in  new 
profeffions,  the  rich,  preferved  the  privilege 
of  purchafing  the  labour  of  the  people,  in 
competition  with  the  ftate.  Luxury,  mag- 
nificence, and  pleafure  have  preferved  the 
greater  part  of  their  agents,  and  the  govern- 
ment, having  been  obliged  to  purchafe  the 
labour  of  the  lower  people,  at  the  expence 
of  the  lower  people,  this  labour  hath  been 
thrown  back  as  an  additional  load  on  the  cul- 
tivators, and  on  all  the  artifans  who  concttr 
with  them,  either  in  the  production,  or  in 
the  prepaxation  of  fubfiftance.  Thus,  nations 
have  been  crufhed,  becaufe  the  burden  which 
mould  have  been  divided  between  all,  hath 
been  borne  only  by  thofe  clafTes  of  citizens 
the  molt  ufeful  to  the  ftate.  Thus,  war  hath 
augmented  the  general  labour,  which  is  al- 
ready an  evil  •,  and  it  hath  augmented  it  in 
an  unequal,  and  oppreffive  manner,  which  is 

a  ftill 
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a  ftill  greater  evil.  Perhaps,  it  may  always 
have  been  difficult  to  prevent  this  inconveni- 
ence •,  for  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  every 
fbciety,  whether  induftrious,  or  commercial, 
each  individual  hath  fcarcely  more  than  one 
way  of  fubfifting,  and  this  may  be  called  his 
art,  his  profeffion.  Each  bufinefs  forms  a 
clafs  apart,  a  particular  fociety  within  a  ge- 
neral fociety,  a  ftate  within  the  ftate.  Now, 
men  cannot  eafily  change  their  profefljon; 
they  are  as  caterpillars  fixed  to  a  leaf;  mould 
the  tree  wither,  they  muft  die  with  it.  It  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  during  unfortunate  wars, 
we  frequently  obferve  twenty  thoufand  ma- 
nufacturers perifhing  with  hunger,  whilft 
twenty  thoufand  foldiers  are  needful  to  make 
up  the  compliment  of  the  armies,  whilft  the 
arfenals  are  empty,  and  the  armaments  lan- 
guifti  for  want  of  hands.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  right  of  property,  and  the  inequality  of 
fortunes  having  eftablilhed  a  great  competi- 
tion between  thole  who  demand  fubfiftance 
as  the  price  of  their  induftry,  a  competition 
by  fo  much  the  greater  on  their  part,  as  the 
want  of  fubfiftance  is  more  prefling  than  the 
want  of  the  enjoyments,  and  amufements  of 
life,  it  hath  happened  that  labour  hath  always 
Y  2  too 
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too  nearly  approached  to  a  level  with  the 
ftrength  and  powers  of  the  workman,  fo 
that  this  laborious  clafs  of  men  have  fcarcely 
any  labour  to  difpofe  of,  nor  can  the  ftate  de- 
mand it  from  them,  without  ruining  them. 
If  we,  alfo,  conlider  the  difproportion  of  re- 
fiftance,  the  patience  of  the  poor,  and  the 
inclination  which  every  minifter  feels  to  pre- 
fer ready  means  to  ufeful  means,  we  may 
foon  difcover  how  eafily  wars  bring  down  de- 
ftruction  on  ftates  which  they  ought  only  not 
to  have  weakened. 

Let  us,  now,  examine  how  the  fums  bor- 
rowed lefTen  in  a  fmall  degree  this  inconve- 
nience :  I  will  fuppofe  that  a  ftate  may  have 
occafion  for  a  quantity  of  labour  reprefented 
by  the  fum  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  making,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per 
livre,  thirteen  millions,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  flerling :  we 
have  juft  obferv'ed  that  fuch  a  fum  cannot  be 
levied  folely  from  the  rich,  neither  can  the 
labour  v/hich  it  reprefents  be  exacted  entirely 
from  the  agents  of  luxury,  without  attacking 
property,  and  without  caufing  the  greateft 
convulfions,  by  fudden  alterations  in  the 
means  of  fubMing:  endeavours  are' there- 
fore 
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fore  ufed  to  aflliage  every  crifis,  by   a  mo- 
mentary   impofition   of  a  moderate   labour, 
and  by  propofing  to  borrow  a  more  confide- 
rable  labour,  according  to  arrangements  en- 
tered into  by  little  and  little,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  mutual    advantages.     Every  fum 
borrowed  reprefents  an  expence.     If  a  ftate 
hath   borrowed   three    hundred   millions   of 
livres,  or,  thirteen  millions,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  fterling,  it  hath 
expended  three  hundred   millions   of  livres, 
or,  thirteen  millions,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five  thoufan-i  pounds,  fterling,  in  labour  j 
and  if  it  hath  fo  well   payed  its  agents,  that 
the  other  claffes  may  have  flowed  back,  as  it 
were,  upon   that  clafs,  the   diforder  cannot 
have  been  very  great.     The   fame   quantity 
of  labour  hath  diftributed  the  fame  quantity 
of  fubfiftance  -,  all  have  lived.    The  evil  then 
is  much  lefs  confiderable,  than  if  all  the  la- 
bour neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  war  had  been 
rigoroufiy   exacted,    and  unequally   divided. 
Now,  let  us  fnppofe  that,  the  war  having  been 
prolonged,  the  government  felt  themfelves 
obliged  to  multiply  their  refources  ;  and  that, 
at  length,  the  peace  was  not  concluded,  un- 
til they  had  borrowed  a  thoufand  millions  of 
Y  3  livresj 
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livres,  or,  forty-three  millions,  feven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  fterling. 
"We  muft  eftimate  what,  after  this,  may  be 
the  ftate  of  the  nation  :  for  it  is  then  loaden 
with  an  arrear  of  fifty  millions  of  livres,  or, 
two  millions,  one  hundred  and  eight- feven 
thoufand,  five  hundred  pounds,  fterling ;  and 
it  muft,  confequently,  be  requifite  to  aug- 
ment the  annual  contribution  by  fifty  millions 
of  livres,  or,  two  millions,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  thoufand,  five  hundred  pounds, 
fterling.  But  if  every  impofition  ought  to 
reprefent  a  labour  furnilhed  by  particulars  to 
the  ftate,  1  now  afk  if  the  quantity  of  this 
labour  be  augmented  ;  if,  in  facl,  this  con- 
tribution be  not  ideal ;  and  if,  when  the  go- 
vernment receives  with  one  hand,  and  re- 
turns with  the  other  hand,  the  additional 
burden  is  more  real  than  it  is  at  Amfterdam, 
when  the  bank  is  perpetually  fhifting  from 
payments  to  receipts,  and  from  receipts  to 
payments.  But  it  will  be  faid  to  me,  Were 
the  ftate  to  take  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  of 
proprietors,  would  not  this  tenth  part  repre- 
fent the  labour  which  fuch  proprietors  might 
have  payed  for  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
lubfiftance,  of  which  their  mercenaries  find 

them- 
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themfelves  deprived  in  their  turn  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  in  this  hypothefis  there  is  no  real  dimi- 
nution, but  only  a  removal  of  the  net  re- 
venue •,  that,  were  a  thoufand  proprietors  to 
have  an  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or,  four 
millions,  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thou- 
fand pounds,  fterling,  of  net  revenue,  bating 
a  tenth  part,  a  thoufand  other  proprietors  in 
pofTeiTion  alfo  of  contracts,  mud  have  an 
hundred  millions  of  net  revenue,  with  the 
addition  cf  a  tenth  part  ;  that  thefe  will  com- 
mand more  labour  than  they  could  have  done, 
if  they  had  not  poffefTed  effects  in  paper ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  others  muft  command 
lefs  labour  than  they  could  have  done,  if  they 
had  not  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tenth  part ;  in 
ihort,  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the 
quantity  of  labour  is  always  the  fame,  be- 
caufe  the  wants  of  the  ftate  do  not  make  a 
greater  demand  on  it,  than  before ;  and  this 
is  the  real  reafon  why  well-governed  nations 
ftill  remain  in  the  moil  flonrifhing  ftate,  al- 
though it  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  expen- 
five  war.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the 
Englifh  are  ilill  rich  and  powerful,  and  con- 
tinue to  expend,  or  to  confume,  as  much  as 
before  the  war. 

Y  4  Before 
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Before  we  extend  the  application  of  thefe 
principles  any  farther,  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  are  circumftances  which  render  them 
liable  fo  fome  reftrictions.     We  have  hitherto 
fuppofed  the  ftate  to  have  borrowed  only  from 
fubjects.     But  although   the  greateft  part  of 
riches  is  to  be  found  amongft  thofe  nations 
who  are  accuilomed  to  recur  to  fuch   expe- 
dients, it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  as  foon  as 
they  open  a  fcheme  for  borrowing  of  foreign 
Hates,    they  obtain  from  them  confiderable 
loans.     It   is  (till   worfe   if   thefe    rich  and 
powerful  nations  are  not   all  engaged  in  war 
at  the  fame  time.     For  the  nation  which  may 
have  maintained  a  neutrality  will  certainly 
poffefs    much    riches,    without   having   any 
channel  open  for  their  employment.     It  will, 
therefore,  throw  large  fums  into  the  funds  of 
belligerent   nations. (t)     Now,    as    we  have 
before  allowed  that  all   current  fpecies  is  as 
credit  for  the  labour  of  another,  and    as  all 
expence   reprefents  labour,  it  is    not  to   be 
doubted,  that   money  exported  yearly    into 
foreign  Hates,  in  order  to  pay   off  thefe  ar- 
rears, 

(t)  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Dutch,  who  poffefs  at 
prefent  a  great  fhare  of  the  moll  profitable  French 
funds,  and  particularly  of  the  life-annuities. 
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rears,  reprefents  an  annual  labour  of  the 
nation  which  borrows,  a  labour,  on  the  part 
of  this  nation,  barren  and  tributary. 

An  example  may  make  the  cafe  ftill  plainer. 
Hamburgh  is  at  war  with  Dantzick  :     Ham- 
burgh  hath  fixty   thoufand    inhabitants,    of 
whom  fome  live  at  their  eafe,  whilft  the  others 
feek  their  fubliftance  by  labour.     The  coun- 
cil of  this  republic  might  direct  that  the  dafs 
of  citizens   labouring  in  the  production  of 
abfolutely  necelTary  articles,    fliould  be  the 
only  clafs  fuffered  to  continue  at  work ;    that 
all  the  other  workmen,  artifans,  &c.  &c.  who 
are  but  the  agents  either  of  pleafure,  or  of 
luxury,  mould  be  employed  in  the  iervice  of 
the  army  ;  but  that,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  fubfift,    all  the  fuperfluities  of  the  rich, 
that  is,  all  which  they  would  have  expended 
in  gratifying  their  tafte,    and   their  amufe- 
ments,  mould  be  taken  off;   and  this,  to  be 
more  explicit,  might  go  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  general  tax  on  eafe.     But  what 
impediments  oppofe  fuch  a  refolution  !  union 
fcarcely  reigns  in  republics  but  when  dangers 
are  preffing.     The  form  of  the  government, 
the  very  magiftrates  are  always  befet  with 
enemies.     To  what  perils  will  the  republic 

be 
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be  expofed,   if  all  fortunes  fhould  be  thus 
overthrown,  and  all  properties  thus  attacked! 
and  then,  this  luxury,  this  eafe  encouraged 
certain  clafles  of  artifans  neceffary  to  the  prof- 
perity  of  this  little  ftate.     At  once,    to  fuf- 
pend  their  occupations,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  cuftomary  profits,  rriuft  be  to  break 
the  bonds   which  unite  them  to  their  native 
country.     On  the  other  hand,  were  the  bur- 
den to  be  divided  amongfl  all  the  fubjects, 
a  general  impofition  would  indeed  caufe  lefs 
murmuring,  and,  befides,  the  complaints  of 
the  feeble  are  not  difturbing  ;  but  thefe  laft 
claffes  taxed  have  neither  labour,    nor  fub- 
fiftance  to  difpofe  of;    and   whilft   money  is 
demanded  from  them,  they  are  compelled  to 
make  a  faving  either  from   their  labour,  or 
from  their  fubfiftance.     But  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches ;  time  preffes !  an  expedient  is  con- 
trived.    The  republic   is  convinced  that  no 
more  than  a  fixth  part  can  be  fpared  from  the 
general  labour,  and   this  fixth  part  may  re- 
prefent  the  pay  often  thoufand  foldiers :  but 

it  mud  be  trebled  at  lead Well  then ! 

the  ium  which  may  be  neceffary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reit  mall  be  borrowed  from  the 
city  of  Bremen,    and  whether  the   loan  be 

money  j 
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money,  which  reprefents  fubfiftance,  or  fub- 
fiftance  which  reprefents  labour,  the  fubfidies 
not  having  changed  their  nature,  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Hamburgh  will  reafon  thus  r 
Jhould  we  conclude  a  peace,  after  the  campaign, 
we  muft  fiill  preferve,  during  three  years,  the 
Jiate  of  rejlraint  into  which  we  have  this  year 
thrown  our f elves.  We  Jhall  ftill  continue,  during 
two  years,  to  fpare  the  Jixth  part  of  the  public 
labour,  or  the  pay  of  ten  thoufand  men,  in  order 
to  difcharge  the  debt  due  to  our  neighbours.  We 
Jhall  feel  this  load  longer ;  yet  it  will  be  lefs 
heavy  \  it  will  be  borne  without  a  murmur  :  we 
Jhall  have  faved  the  jiate,  the  government,  and, 
what  is  ftill  more  inter ejling,  our f elves. {u) 

I  mall  not  mention  the  advantages  which 
the  lender  is  permitted  to  make,  advantages 
which  fomewhat  augment,  or  prolong  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  debtor  -,  but  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  compenfated  by  thofe  which  the 
debtor  hath  been  enabled  to  reap  from  war. 
Here,  the  reader  muft  have  foreftalled  me ; 
but,  if  the  rich  particulars  of  the  town,  ob- 
ferving  that  their  fortune  hath  been  fpared, 

and 


(u)  A  fomewhat  fimilar  propofition  was  made  to  the 
Athenians  by  Xenophon.  See  the  difcourfe  on  the  im-> 
provement  of  the  public  re-venues. 
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and  that  the  date  allows  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  thofe  from  whom  it  borrows  the 
fupplies,  determine  from  intereft,  to  purfue 
meafures,  to  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
impelled  by  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm;    if  they 
become  ceconomifts  of  their  very  enjoyments, 
that  is,  of  the  labour  which  they  had  in  pay, 
in  order  to  lend,  themfelves,  this  labour  to 
the  government ;  if  the  fums  which  reprefent 
this  labour  be  equal   to  half  of  thofe  fums 
which  we  fuppofe  the  city  of  Bremen  to  have 
furnifhed,  Hamburgh  is  no  longer  indebted 
to  the  ftranger  for   more  than   the   labour  of 
ten  thoufand  men.     In  fhort,  if  the  citizens 
of  Hamburgh  furnifh  four-fifths  of  the  fum 
borrowed,    the  Hate  no  longer  remains  in- 
debted for  more   than   the   labour  of   four 
thoufand  men.     As  to  the  iniered,    and  re- 
imburfements,  which  it  owes   to  its  own  fub- 
jects,  they  are  manifeftly  an  ideal  charge  •,    it 
mud  procure  the  value  of  it,  by  fome  means 
or  other.     Now,  it  appears  that  the  date  re- 
takes it  in  fome  meafure  from  thofe  very  in- 
dividuals who  receive   it-,    I   fay,    in   fome 
meafure,    becaufe  the  individuals  living  at 
their  eafe  have  not  lent  any  funds  j  but  this 
little  inequality  is  of  much  lefs  confequence 

to 
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to  the  public  than  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
who  can  be  no  lofers,  whenfoever  neither 
their  labour  is  augmented,  nor  their  fubfift- 
ance  diminifhed.  What  would  be  the  cafe, 
were  the  richeft  citizens  of  Hamburgh  to 
poffefs  within  their  coffers,  a  certain  quantity 
of  ready  money,  that  is  to  fay,  credit  for  the 
labour  of  ftrangers  ?(x)  then  thefe  citizens  by 
carrying  their  money  to  the  government 
would  fupply  it  with  means  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  without  taking  any  thing  from 
the  labour  of  the  people  ;  whether  this  fum 
was  employed  in  railing  foldiers,  or  in  pur- 
chafing  arms,  fubfiftance,  &c.  Indeed  the 
ftate  will  always  have  incurred  expences,  but 
it  will  have  made   a  good   bargain ;    and  if, 

when- 

(x)  I  fhall,  here,  repeat  that  the  reader  muft  not  be 
furprifed  fhould  I  ufe  the  word,  labour,  in  preference 
to  either  the  word,  commodities,  or  the  word,  money. 
It  is  labour  alone  which  fets  a  price  on  commodities. 
The  rain-water,  and  the  river-water  are  not  fold,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  reprefent  any  labour.  Thus,  every 
thing  faleable  reprefents  labour,  and  hath  no  value  ex- 
cept the  value  of  the  labour  which  it  hath  exacled.  It 
is  unneceffary  to  obferve  that  where  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  labour  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  labour  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  it  is  the  annual  labour  of  a  thoufand 
men,  or  of  ten  thoufand  men,  which  muft  be  under- 
flood. 
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whenfoever  the  republic  may  have  affeffed 
itfelf  in  order  to  pay  an  indemnification  to 
the  rich,  that  is  to  fay,  the  intereft  of  their 
money,  thefe,  by  receiving  it  in  little  fums, 
and  fucceffively,  were  to  feel  a  greater  in- 
clination to  expend  it,  the  ftate  would  have 
carried  on  the  war,  without  having  been  in 
fact  at  any  coft.  It  is  true,  that  the  ftate 
would  alfo  have  one  refource  the  lefs;  but 
what  may  not  be  reproduced  by  a  long  peace, 
a  flourifhing  commerce,  and  a  good  ad- 
miniftration  ? 

I  dwell  the  longer  on  thefe  reflections,  be- 
caufe  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  this  point 
hath  ever  been  fufficiently  difcuffed,  or  that 
the  effects  of  the  debt  have  not  always  been 
confounded  with  the  effects  of  the  expence. 
Mr.  Hume/vJ  the  philofoper  fo  inacceffible 
to  every  prejudice,  the  author  to  whom  I  pay 
with  fo  much  pleafure  a  tribute  of  efteem, 
and  friendfhip,  hath,  in  my  opinion,  too  fe- 
verely  condemned  the  arguments  ufed  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  people  of  England,  when  Davenant, 
and  Pulteney  attacked  the  government  of  the 
Whigs.     Perhaps  a  natural  partiality   to  the 

lories, 

(y)  EJTay  on  public  credit. 
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7'ories,  that  kind  of  attachment  which  fome. 
times  betrays  the  fceptical  philofopher,  by 
difcovering  his  fecret  opinion,  may  have  al- 
tered, for  a  moment,  the  exactnefs  of  his 
balance.  He  is  pleafed  to  reduce  matters 
to  an  abfurdity,  by  fuppofing  that  there  is  no 
end  to  borrowing,  and  that  the  ftate  owes  all 
the  revenue  of  particulars :  but  I  muft  ob- 
ferve  that  England,  having  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  French,  or,  fe- 
venteen  millions  and  a  half,  fterling,  at  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  per  livre,  of  net  revenue,(z) 
and  not  having  above  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty millions  of  livres,  French,  or  five  millions 
and  a  quarter,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  half- 
penny per  livre,    to  pay   yearly  as  intereft 

on 

(zj  Several  readers  have  imagined  that  the  Chevalier 
meant  the  public  revenue  ;  but  it  is  the  total  amount  of 
the  net  revenue  of  the  lands,  rated  according  to  the 
rents,  to  which  he  alludes.  The  total  amount  of  ouf 
public  debt  flanding  out  the  fifth  of  January,  1772, 
(the  year  in  which  the  French  work  was  published,  al- 
though the  manufcript  was  fent  to  Holland,  feveral 
months  before  the  clofe  of  1771)  was  127,497,619/. 
2s.  2d.  |r,  and  the  annual  intereft,  or  other  charges  pay- 
able for  the  fame,  amounted  to  4,526,392/.  2s.  2d.  The 
national  debt  is,  now,  one  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
and  the  annual  intereft,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  an 
half  per  cent,  is  five  millions.     K, 
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on  its  debts,  before  fuch  a  circumftance 
could  happen,  this  country  rauft  have  been 
engaged  in  fupporting  three  times  as  many- 
wars  as  it  hath  carried  on  fince  1688.  I 
mud  alfo  afk  again  ft  what  nations  thefe  wars 
are  to  be  waged  ?  I  muft  allow  that  it  would 
prove  a  very  perplexing  fituation,  were  they 
to  be  carried  on  again  ft  thofe  ftates  which 
are  not  either  in  debt,  or  obliged  to  borrow. 
But  were  the  attack  to  be  made  on  France, 
and  on  Holland,  I  fhould  imagine  that  mat- 
ters would  reft,  at  leaft,  on  an  even  footing, 
and  I  fhould  be  apt  to  compare  thefe  powers 
to  players  who,  with  one  leg  tied  up,  engage 
at  tennis ;  the  match  would  be  lefs  lively, 
but  always  equal.  Were  the  real  embarralT- 
ments  felt  by  the  powers  involved  in  debt  to 
be  objected  to  me,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
were  it  not  to  be  added  that  thefe  embaraff- 
ments  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
critical  fituation  in  which  they  who  govern 
find  themfelves  relatively  to  thofe  who  are 
governed,  I  fhould  only  anfwer,  that  every 
nation  which  carries  on  the  war  with  great 
armies,  great  fleets,  and  to  fay  all  in  one 
word,  at  a  great  expence,  muft  foon  be  ruin- 
ed, unlefs  it  were  to  make  itfelf  amends  for 

its 
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its  lofles  by  pillage.  Now,  pillage  hath  not 
taken  place  fince  every  fubdued  country  be- 
gan to  fubmit  by  capitulation,  and  fin ce  the 
conquerors  have  forborne  from  the  practice 
of  carrying  away  the  cattle,  and  reducing  the 
conquered  people  to  captivity. 

Far  from  attributing  the  critical  fituation 
of  feveral  powers  to  the  debts  which  they 
have  contracted,  I  fhall  confider  as  a  problem 
the  flourifhing  flate  in  which  they  £1  ill  find 
themfelves,  after  thofe  obflinate,  or  ridicu- 
lous wars,  which  they  have  for  a  long  time 
paft  fupported.  But  why  mould  we  impute 
that  to  the  debt,  which  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  expences  ?  Such  a  young  prodigal 
is  not  ruined  for  having  borrowed  a  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  but  for  having  fquandered 
them  away.  England  hath  expended  in 
eighty  years  three  thoufand  millions  of  livres, 
French,  or,  eighteen  millions  and  three 
quarters,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny^ 
livre,  beyond  its  revenues  ;  thefe  three  thou- 
fand millions  of  livres,  or,  eighteen  millions 
and  three  quarters,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  half- 
penny per  livre,  reprefent  a  labour  which 
might  have  been  employed  more  ufefully  in 
ploughing  up,  and  cultivating  numbers  of 
.     Vol,  II.  Z  heaths, 
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heaths,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  I  mufl 
confefs  that  I  mould  find  it  difficult  to  point 
out  other  objects  which,  on  account  of  the 
war,  have  been  neglected.  For  this  happy 
country  every  where  prefents  to  us  the  image 
of  profperity.  Neither  population,  nor  agri- 
culture, nor  manufactures,  nor  great  roads, 
nor  magnificent  eflablifhments,  nor,  in  fhort, 
any  thing  feem  to  be  wanting  in  England. 
And  this  is  a  terrible  argument  in  the  hands 
of  the  fceptics  in  politics.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  firft,  that  the  fituation  of  this 
country  is,  in  every  point,  extremely  fa- 
vorable ;  fecondly,  that  the  excellence  of  its 
government,  and  the  wifdom  of  its  admini- 
Itration  mud  have  triumphed  over  many  ob- 
ftacles ;  for,  fuch  are  our  errors  in  politics, 
fuch  are  the  confequences  of  a  bad  moral 
fyftem,  and  of  a  bad  legifiation,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  except  the 
Chinefe,  are  infinitely  below  that  degree  of 
profperity,  to  which  they  might  attain-,  third- 
ly, that  this  profperity  of  our  neighbours  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  lot  of  all  the 
Britifh  empire,  but  of  England  only,  a  great 
part  of  Scotland  being  flill  either  unculti- 
vated, 
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vated,    or  a  defart ;    and  the   Irifh  having 
fcarccly  been  hitherto  more  than  the  Ilotrc  of 
the  Englifh.     I  know  that  this  is  a  bad  po- 
licy which  founds  riches  on  exclufion,  and 
which  pretends  to  fnpport  one  people,  at  the 
expence  of  another  people-,  but  it  may  offer 
fome  illufory,    and   momentary  advantages. 
In  fhort,  fince  we  muft  trace  the  errors  which 
the  Englifh  have   committed,  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  exceffive  expences,  I  mould 
imagine  that  we  might  find  them  in  Scotland, 
and   in   Ireland.      Had  the   taxes  been  lefs 
heavy,  there  could  have  been  no  necefllty  for 
laying  a  reftraint  on  the  importation   of  the 
Irifh  provifions,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rents 
in  England  ;  and  if  commerce  had  been  lefs 
loaden  by  the  duties  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the 
taxeson  confumptions,  there  could  have  been 
no  reafon  for  dreading  a  competitor  in  this 
filter  kingdom.     More  attention  might  like- 
wife  have  been  payed  to  Scotland,  and  riches* 
equally   diffufed  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms,   muft   have   increafed   commerce    at 
Cork,  as   at  London  ;  at  Edingburgh  as  ae 

Cork But  what,    if  during  the 

lalt  war,  Ireland  hath  profpered  •,  if  her  agri- 
culture, her  trade,  and  her  population  have 
Z  2  been 
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been  augmented  ? Then  it  muft  be 

anfwered,  that  maritime  expeditions  have  en- 
riched this  country,  which  iupplies  veflels 
with  their  lading,  and  ftores,  and  encourages 
the  trade  of  America.  But  what,  if  Eng- 
land hath  not  fuffered  by  this  local  preference? 

if Yet  let  us  haften  back 

to  our  firft  principles,  for  we  have  embarked 
in  rather  an  unpleafing  difcufiion,  and  repeat 
that  a  good  adminiftration  foon  repairs  misfor- 
tunes, and  covers  many  inconveniencies. 

Let  us  obviate  another  objection  which  may 
(till  be  drawn  from  thefe  facts  fo  troublefome 
to  fyftematical  reafoners,  and  to  metaphyfical 
politicians.  A  great  prince,  an  hero  crown- 
ed, entered,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  on  an  ceconomy  entirely  eftablifhed, 
and  found  a  confiderable  faving  which  he 
hath  fince  augmented  •,  his  numerous  victories 
have  never  been  purchafed  by  exorbitant  im- 
pofitions  j  he  hath  not  borrowed ;  it  is  even 
affirmed  that  he  hath  not  difiipated,  in  the 
laft  war,  all  the  money  which  he  had  in  re- 
ferve  j  peace  having  been  re- eftablifhed,  he 
re-eftablifhed  alfo  ceconomy  in  his  expences  j 
he  employed  himfelf  in  replacing  thofe  iums 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  laving :  he  com- 
pleted 
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pleted  his  treafure  ;  and  yet  his  fubjects  are 
fallen  into  diftrefs.  The  money  hath  dif- 
appeared  ;  commerce  hath  languifhed  -,  the 
circulation  hath  flopped,  and  peace  hath 
proved  more  difaftrous  than  war.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  powerful  genius  who  prefides  over 
this  ftate,  Hands  in  need  only  of  his  own  re- 
fources,  to  remedy  thefe  temporary  incon- 
veniencies  ;  but  may  we  not  avail  ourfelves 
of  this  occafion,  as  an  apology  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  feems 
to  plead  in  favour  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
public  treafure  ?  we  prefume,  that  there  are 
no  fums  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  ftate,  which 
would  not  augment  its  riches,  were  they  ufe- 
f ully  expended.  A  canal,  a  fea-port,  a  great 
road,  the  cultivation  of  a  barren  wafle  are 
worth  an  hundred  times  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions locked  up  in  coffers.  And  befides,  ex- 
perience convinces  us  that  treafures  amaffed 
by  an  ceconomical  adminiftration  are  foon  dif- 
fipated  by  a  prodigal  adminiftration.  Charles 
the  fifth  poffeffed  a  confiderable  treafure.  It 
became  the  prey  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Henry  the  fourth  amaffed  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  livres,  French,  or  eight  hundred 
and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds,  fterling, 
Z  3  ac 
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at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per  livre,  which  would 
now  make  above  fifty  millions  of  livres, 
French,  or  two  millions,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  thoufand,  five  hundred  pounds, 
Englifh,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per  livre. 
They  ferved  only  to  enrich  Italians,  and  fome 
avaricious,  and  factious  lords. 

Now,  if  treafures  were  not  advantageous 
to  nations,  one  of  thefe  two  circumflances 
muft. happen  -,  either  that  thefe  nations  carry 
on  the  war,  by  the  augmentation  of  taxes  j 
or  that,  fuch  taxes  becoming  too  burdenlbme, 
the  nations  find  themfelves  obliged  to  borrow. 
But,  in  the  firft  inftance,  war  is  not  very 
ruinous  •,  and  in  the  fecond  inftance,  the  real 
neceffities,  and  the  importance  of  the  war 
itfelf  muft  be  confulted.  Thus,  the  remit 
of  all  thefe  reflections  is,  that  the  wars  which 
are  carried  on  at  a  moderate  expence,  are 
much  lefs  diftrefsful  to  the  people,  than  thole 
wars,  the  charges  of  which  exceed  their 
means  •,  and  this  leads  us  to  obferve,  that 
war  is  more  deftructive  when  the  party  is 
beaten,  or  when  the  match  is  unequal ;  all 
thefe  are  circumftances  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  queftion  concerning  the 
national  debt,  and  borrowing. 

Now, 
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Now,  that  we  have  explained  the  nature 
of  the  national  debt,  and  its  influence  on  the 
happinefs  of  the  people,  it  is  time  to  inform 
'the  reader,  that  we  have  placed  things  in 
their  moft  favorable  point  of  view.  We  pre- 
fume,  indeed,  that  we  have  fhewn  that  the 
inconveniencies  arifmg  from  borrowing  are 
the  fame  as  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
expence  \  but  we  muft  not  deny  that  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  following,  without  interruption, 
the  chain  of  our  ideas  hath  occafioned  us  to 
omit  fome  important  particulars.  For  in- 
itance,  we  have  fuppofed  that  the  govern- 
ment being  under  a  neceffity  of  returning 
annually  to  different  individuals  what  it  might 
have  raifed  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the  debt, 
the  fum  of  the  revenues  had  not  changed,  and 
that,  by  a  parity  of  reafoning,  the  fum  of 
expences,  as  well  as  the  fum  of  labour  had 
always  remained  the  fame :  we  do  not  deny 
this  affertion  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered  that 
the  removal  of  revenues,  and  of  expences  is 
liable  to  feveral  inconveniencies.  Firft,  it 
fuppofes  that  there  are  recoveries,  and  pay- 
ments which  always  require  fome  coft,  whe- 
ther it  be  neceffary  to  raife  contributions,  or 
to  fill  public  coffers,  guard  them,  and  occa- 
Z  4  fionally 
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fionally  open  them.  Now,  allthefe  coftsare 
an  expence  which  reprefents  a  labour ;  and  a 
barren  labour,  fince  it  doth  not  produce  either 
fubfiftance,  or  enjoyment.  Secondly,  even 
admitting  that  thefe  expences,  being  impofed 
on  a  territorial  revenue,  and,  in  particular, 
on  the  net  revenue  of  proprietors,  exact  but 
little  coll  in  the  gathering  of  them,  and  are 
of  no  detriment  to  agriculture,  and  to  com- 
merce j  ftill  one  great  inconvenience  muft 
always  remain  :  and  this  is  the  feparation  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  landed  property. 

I  fup.pofe  contracts,  and  the  public  funds 
to  be  equally  divided  amongft  all  the  pro- 
prietors, fo  that  whofoever  may  have  an- 
nually payed  a  thoufand  livres,  or,  forty- 
three  pounds,  fifteen  millings,  Englifh,  at 
ten-pence  halfpenny  per  livre,  more  for  the 
arrears  of  the  debt,  would  be  poftefTed  of  a 
contract  of  the  fame  yearly  value.  From 
this,  one  evil  muft  always  refult,  becaufe 
every  diminution  of  the  product  of  a  pro- 
perty tends  to  diminifh,  in  its  turn,  the  af- 
fection of  the  proprietor,  and  to  remove  ex- 
pensive, but^ufeful  undertakings,  fuch  as 
buildings,  the  cultivation  of  barren  tracts, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens 
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pens  that  an  individual  naturally  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  fource  of  his  revenues ;  that  he 
abandons  the  country  for  the  capital,  and 
willingly  gives  the  preference  to  an  idle,  and 
ufelefs  life.  The  inequality  in  the  divifion 
of  the  public  effects  redoubles  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  •,  for  whilft  a  proprietor  of 
twenty  thoufand  livres,  French,  or  eight 
hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  fterling, 
at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per  livre,  landed  in- 
come, poffelTes  likewife  as  far  as  fifty  thou- 
fand livres,  French,  or,  two  thoufand,  one 
hundred,  and  eighty-feven  pounds,  ten  mil- 
lings, fterling,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per 
livre,  of  revenue,  in  contracts ;  a  proprietor 
who  hath  only  ten  thoufand  livres,  French, 
or,  four  hundred  and  thirty-feven  pounds, 
ten  millings,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny 
per  livre,  landed  income  alio,  pays  the  fifth 
of  his  revenue,  and  yet  pofieffes  no  paper. 
I  ihall  not  dwell  on  the  facility  of  placing  a 
capital  in  the  public  funds,  and  thus  diverting 
the  money  from  commerce,  and  removing  it 
from  all  means  of  being ufefully  employed: 
for  they  who  have  fo  often  repeated  this  com- 
mon-place obfervation,  feem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  when  one  perfon  purchafes  a  contract, 

another 
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another  perfon  fells  a  contract,:   and  that  if 
the  purchafer  doth  not  employ  his  money  in 
commerce,  the  feller  hath  perhaps  alienated 
his  effects   only  to  make  this  ufe  of   them. 
Were  the  ftate  to  open  a  new  fcheme  for  bor- 
rowing,   the   cafe    would    be  different:    but 
then  this  inconvenience  is  the  conkcuence  of 
the  adtual  expence  of  the  government,  and 
not  of  the  debt  formerly  contracted.     What 
I  dare  affirm,  is,   that  the  people,  or  rather 
the   proprietors   who,    in   modern  fccieties, 
ought  alone  to  reprefent  the  nation,  cannot 
avoid   weakening    themfelves    confiderably, 
whenfoever   they    may  have   bartered    away 
their  landed  properties  for  uncertain  poiTeffi- 
ons  j  always  within  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment,   whether   this   government    bear    the 
name   of  a  Monarchy  y    or  of  an  Ariftocracy, 
they  mull,  fooner,  or  later,  fall  into  a  ftate 
of  dependance.     I  mult  farther  obferve  that 
if,    unfortunately,  the  public  effects  mould 
be  fo  multiplied,    that  to  underftand   their 
value,    to   follow   their  changes,  and  to  be 
one's   fclf   mafter    of    thde   variations,    be 
grown   fo    oblcure   and    difficult   an    art,    a 
kind  of  barren  commerce  will  be  eftablifhed, 

called 
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called  Jgio  \(a)  a  commerce  which  never 
fueceeds  but  at  the  expence  of  proprietors, 
conftantly  the  dupes  of  monied  men ;  but  I 
mult,  likewife,  obferve  that  all  thefe  new  in- 
conveniencies  ought  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fault  of  the  government,  than  to  the 
debt  in  itfelf;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
were  we  to  trace  them  to  their  fource,  we 
ihould  attribute  them  much  lefs  to  the  ig- 
norance, than  to  the  weaknefs  of  ministers, 
fo  that  the  laft  analyfis  would  produce,  in- 
ftead  of  the  vices  infeparable  from  borrowing, 
thofe  which  fpring  from  wars  undertaken 
againft  the  inclination  of  the  people,  or 
which  are  the  neceffary  confequences  of  all 
prevarication  in  the  exercife  of  the  public 
authority. 

Drawn  into  thefe  long  difcufTions,  which 
are,  perhaps,  too  dry,  and  tirefome  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers,    we   mud  not 

forget 


(a)  Agio,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Holland,  and  at 
Venice,  fignifies  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
bank  flock,  and  the  current  coin.  In  Holland,  the 
Agio  is  generally  three,  or  four  per  cent.  At  Rome,  it 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five^r  cent.  At  Venice,  it  is 
Axed  at  twenty  per  cent.  Agio  alfo  fignines  the  profit 
arifing  from  difcounting  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
&c.     K. 
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forget  that  our  principal  object  is  to  examine 
what  is  the  influence  of  the  public  debt,  on 
the  happinefs  of  the  people.     We  have  en- 
deavoured to  leflen  that  fearful  opinion  ge- 
nerally formed  of  it :     this   is    a  new  method 
of  eftimating  it.     If  the   debt  be  eifentially 
an  evil,  as  a  debt,  and  not  only  as  reprefent^ 
ing  an   expence,    the   firil  care  of  every  go- 
vernment fhould  be  to  reimburie  it,  as  foon 
as  poffible.     Let  us  endeavour   then  to   as- 
certain whether  fuch  an  operation  be  always 
the  moft  advantageous,  and  that  we  may  the 
fooner  effect  this,  let  us  imagine  that  a  ftate 
hath  borrowed  precedently  a  fum  equal  ta 
the  labour  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  for 
the  arrears  of  which  it  returns   annually  the 
labour  of  five  thoufand  men  :  let  us  alfo  fup- 
pofe   that  a   wife   ceconomy,    either  in   the 
maintenance  of  the  troops,  or  in  the  expences 
of  the  court*  permits  this   ftate   to  fave  an- 
nually a  fum  reprefenting   the  labour  of  ten 
thoufand   individuals.     What  ufe   would   it 
make  of  this  laving  ?   would  it  employ  it  in 
lefifening  the  general  burden   of  the  people  ? 
in  taking  off  annually  from  the   taxes  a  fum 
correfponding  with  this  faving  ?    or  would  it 
apply  it  to  the  progreflive  reimburfement  of 

the 
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the  public  debt  ?  on  the  one  hand,  the  debt, 
diminifhing,  by  little  and  little,  would  end 
by  being  entirely  extinguifhed  j  and  the  peo- 
ple would  at  length  perceive  themfelves  de- 
livered from  every  contribution  which  they 
furnifhed  towards  difcharging  the  a/rears  of 
this  debt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  taxes  being  either  exceffive,  or 
badly  laid  on,  the  nation  might  feel  a  more 
preffing  neceffity  for  an  immediate  relief:  it 
may  alio  happen  that  the  cofts  of  certain  im- 
pofitions  being  much  too  confiderable,  the 
annihilation  of  thefe  impofitions  would  prove 
the  mod  requifite  operation  ;  and  this  re- 
duces the  problem  to  two  questions.  Are 
the  people  in  need  of  an  immediate  alleviation  ? 
Doth  it  coji  the  government  more  to  receive,  than 
to  pay. 

Firfl  queftion.  Are  the  people  in  need  of  an 
immediate  alleviation  ?  this  is  an  important 
confideration ;  for,  by  fuppofing  that  this 
ftate,  which  owes  a  capital  equal  to  the  fum 
which  reprefents  the  labour  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men,  could  annually  reimburfe  the 
tenth  part  of  this  fum,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  firft  year,  it  alleviates  the  public  burden 
only  from  the  labour  of  five  hundred  per- 

fons ; 
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fons ;  and  in  the  following  year,  only  from 
the  labour  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
perlbns ;  and  fo  on.  But  if  the  contribution 
be  too  violent  for  the  people,  if  it  employ 
more  of  their  time  and  powers  than  they 
could  conveniently  difpofe  of,  if  it  with- 
draw them  from  labours  of  improvement; 
if  it  deprive  them  of  that  repofe  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  them,  &c.  &c.  would  it  not  be 
better  to  remit  annually  a  fum  equal  to  the 
labour  of  ten  thoufand  men, '  than  to  retrench 
only  the  twentieth  part,  and  to  employ  the 
reft  in  reimburfing  the  public  debts  ?  it  will 
be  anfwered,  that  the  fums  reimburfed  ceafing 
to  reprefent  a  barren  labour,  like  that  which 
adminifters  to  the  maintenance  of  armies,  or 
to  the  pomp  of  courts,  they  foon  pafs  from 
the  proprietors  of  funds  to  the  laborious 
claries,  who  may  augment  the  price  of  their 
labour,  or  take  off  fome  hours  from  their 
day's  work :  but  are  thefe  returns  fufficiently 
quick,  and  immediate,  particularly  when  the 
vehicles  of  them  ought  to  be  the  current 
fpecies,  or  paper,  a  kind  of  money  which 
promotes  fo  many  fpeculations,  and  fuch  va- 
rious projects  ?  and  doth  it  not  follow  from 
thefe  reflections,  that  if  the  people  be  over- 
loaded 
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loaden,  it  muft  be  better  to  remit  the  im- 
pofitions,  than  to  reimburfe  the  debt? 

Second  queftion.  Both  it  coji  the  jl ale  more 
to  receive,  than  to  pay  ?  this  is  an  extremely 
interefting  enquiry.  For,  if  in  order  to  re- 
imburfe  annually  a  fum  equal  to  the  labour 
of  ten  thoufand  men,  the  government  fhould 
be  obliged  to  exacl  from  the  people,  a  fum 
equal  to  the  labour  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
they  will  have  made  a  very  bad  bargain;  in 
fact,  to  put  matters  on  an  even  footing,  ie 
would  be  requifite  that  the  payment  of  their 
creditors  fhould  exacl:  an  over-aflefTment  near- 
ly equal :  I  fay,  nearly  equal,  becaufe  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  difcharge  of  the  interefh 
But  let  us  defcend  into  a  plainer  road,  and, 
for  a  moment,  leave  our  abftracled  formu- 
laries, to  produce  an  example  taken  from  our 
own  country.  Many  perfons  believe  that  the 
cuftoms  coft  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  col- 
lecting. They  may  bring  in  about  fifteen 
millions  of  livres,  French,  or,  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per 
livre.  I  afk,  now,  if,  when  in  1764  a  fink- 
ing fund  for  twenty  millions  of  livres,  French, 
or,  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand 

pounds, 
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pounds,  fterling,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  per 
livre,  was  eftablifhed,  it  would  not  have  been 
more  profitable  to  have  abolifhed  the  duties 
of  the  cuftoms,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,, 
to  have  changed  them  into  a  fimple  territorial 
impoft,  which  ftill  producing  a  certain  re- 
venue, might  have  facilitated  the  ccnverfion 
of  the  Gab  elk,  or  duty  upon  fait,  into  a  tax 
engrafted  by  a  pound  rate,  on  the  land-tax 
or  twentieth  penny.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  reafoning  from  this  illufory  reimburfe- 
ment,  which  exacted  other  refources ;  but 
might  not  thefe  refources  have  arifen  more 
eafily  from  an  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  than  from  only  paying  the 
creditors  with  bills  upon  another,  a  payment 
more  worthy  of  a  difcounter,  than  of  a  mi- 
nifter.  To  thefe  different  confiderations,  I 
ihall  alfo  add,  that  even  fuppofing  thefe  im- 
pofitions  to  be  wifely  laid  on,  and  collected 
with  ceconomy,  it  is  requifite  that  the  go- 
vernment mould  not  think  of  reimburfe- 
ments,  until  it  had  been  fully  known  that  no 
occafion  more  prefling  for  the  employment 
of  money  flood  in  the  way.  Although  France 
had  abolifhed  the  duties  on  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  Gabelk)  I  mould  ftill  confider  canals  of 

com- 
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communication  between  the  Somme^  and  the 
Efcaut,  between  the  Mofelle,  the  Meufe,  and 
the  Marne*  between  the  ±aone,  and  the  Seine, 
as  more  ufeful  undertakings,  than  a  reim- 
bursement of  fixty  millions.  As  much  may 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  introduction, 
and  regular  repair  of  great  roads,  the  con- 
ftruction  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens, 
the  cultivation  of  waftes,  &c.  Neither  muft 
it  be  forgotten,  that  the  reimburfement  of 
debts  infpires  all  governments  with  an  in- 
clination for  war  ;  whereas  ufeful  expences 
render  peace  advantageous,  without  fhorten- 
ing  its  duration. 

After  having  confidered  this  fubjec"t,  in  fo 
many  different  points  of  view,  every  im- 
partial reader  muft  agree  with  us,  that,  ex- 
cepting Tome  inconveniencies  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  national  debt  is  not 
fo  great  an  evil  as  hath  been  imagined  :  that 
it  is  only  a  real  evil,  in  as  much  as  it  repre- 
fents  excefiive  expences ;  in  fhort,  that  its 
reimburfement  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary, 
nor  even  the  mod  important  object  of  a  good 
administration.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  not 
regret  that  he  hath  favoured  us  with  his  at- 
tention, fhould  he  feel  a  conviction  that 
Vol.  If.  A  a  the 
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the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nay, 
more,  the  misfortunes  of  his  kind,  (for  who 
mall  hold  humanity  within  the  limits  of  em- 
pires?) are  not  proportional  to  thofe  enor- 
mous debts,  the  mafs  of  which  appears,  at 
the  firft  glance,  ib  overwhelming.  The  pro- 
fefted  panegyrifts  of  kings  are  juftly  funk 
into  contempt,  but  the  comforter  of  the 
people  deferves  to  be  cherifhed,  and  efteem- 
ed  j  efpecially  if,  whilft  he  encourages  them 
to  hope,  he  doth  not  conceal  from  them  their 
dangers ;  if  he  makes  no  attempts  to  infpire 
them  with  a  falfe  fecurity  •,  and  if  whenfoever 
he  would  mitigate  the  opinion  which  they 
may  have  formed  of  their  misfortunes,  he 
takes  care  to  prove  to  them,  that  they  may 
{till  attain  to  a  much  better  fituation.  Such 
a  perfuafion,  fuch  a  difpofition  of  minds 
feems,  in  my  opinion,  the  moil;  favorable  to 
every  kind  of  progrefs.  It  is  equally  removed 
from  that  morofe  difcontent  which  defpairs 
of  every  thing,  and  from  that  vain  confidence 
which  doubts  nothing.  Let  us  leave  tnofe 
who  are  called  to  the  painful  cares  of  go- 
vernment, to  calculate  all  the  moral  circum- 
ftances  which  ought  to  modify  general  prin- 
ciples ;  but  fince,  during  our  leifure,  we  have 

pre- 
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prefumed  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  unfold 
theie  principles,  let  us,  at  lead,  endeavour  to 
complete  our  full  career,  by  (hewing  their 
confequences  •,  and  whether  our  readers  be 
inclined  to  refute,  or  to  commend  us,  let  us 
fave  our  cenfurers,  and  our  approvers  from 
the  toil  of  fearching  after  the  refult  of  our 
opinions. 

It  is  not  unufefully  that  we  have  eftimated, 
as  public  labour,  all  the  contributions  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  expences  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  refult  is,  that  in  the  actual  form 
of  focieties,  all  labour  reprefents  fubfiftance 
for  one  part  of  the  citizens,  and  enjoyments 
for  the  other  part-,  that  every  difpofition 
which  attacks  this  commerce,  makes  a  direct 
attack  on  the  welfare  of  nations;  that  all 
public  expence  is  abfolutely  in  this  predi- 
cament, and  that,  of  courfe,  it  ought  always 
to  be  confidered  as  a  minimum ,  that  is,  it 
ought  always  to  be  the  fmalleft  expence 
poffible.  We  have  already  obferved,  that 
fecurity  and  prefervation  were  the  natural 
limits  of  this  ceconomy.  It  is  therefore  the 
bufinefs  of  thole  who  govern,  rightly  to  un- 
derftand  thefe  limits,  and  to  take  all  their 
precautions,  left,  at  any  time,  they  mould 
A  a  2  either 
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either  not  reach  them,  or  pafs  beyond  them. 
The  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  fortrefles,  is 
of  all  expences,  that  which  makes  the  deep- 
eft  impreffion  on  the  inhabitants  of  capitals. 
And  yet  were  they  to  reflect  that  the  different 
powers  can   fcarcely  difarm,  but  in  concert, 
and  to  call  up  to  their  remembrance,  the 
terrible  confequences  which  have  fometimes 
followed  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  or  the  reduction 
of  a  town,  they  would  be  more  moderate  in 
their  cenfures,  nor  defire  that  the  father  of  a 
family,  obliged  to  leffen  the  number  of  his 
houfehold,  mould  begin  by  fending  away  his 
porter.     Thefe  errors,  fo   common  amongft 
us,  can  only  arife  from  the  cuftom  which  we 
have  adopted  of  making  a  diflinction  between 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  State.     It   is  the  So- 
vereign who  pays  the  troops;   it  is,  therefore, 
concluded  that  this  expence  comes  from  him; 
and  it  is  this   which  muft   be  firft  attacked. 
But   I    would    afk  whether   forty   thoufand 
monks  are  lefs  chargeable,  or   more  fervice- 
able  to  the  ftatethan  forty  thoufand  foldiers.  (b) 

What- 

(h)  It  is  with  pleafure,  that  we  find  ourfelves  enabled 
to  affaire  the  reader,  that  there  are  but  forty  thoufand 
monks  in  France ;  and  thefe  are  exactly  forty  thoufand 
too  many. 
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Whatfoever  the  arrangements  may  be,  it  muft 
be  requifite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks, 
and  the   foldiers,    either  that  the  clafles  of 
cultivators,    and     workmen   augment    their 
labour,  or  that  there  be  a  diminution  of  en- 
joyments, in   the  clafs   which  furnifhes  fub- 
fiftance.     Without  entering  into  any  theolo- 
gical  difcuffions,    it  may   be  affirmed,    that 
there  are  countries,  in  which  the  Clergy  are 
reduced  to  Bifhops,  to  Curates,  and  to  Vi- 
cars.    There  are,  even,  countries  who  have 
no  ecclefiaftics,  excepting  Pallors.     The  dog- 
mata  of  thefe  people  may  be  erroneous,  yet 
it  is  not,  on   this  account,  lefs  true  that  they 
have  as  lively   a  faith,  and  are   more  ftrictly 
moral,  than  feme  nations  overwhelmed  with 
priefts  and  monks.     If,  within  fome  of  thefe 
nations,    the  number  of    thefe   ufelefs  men 
mould  ftill  amount  to  forty  thoufand  perfons, 
I  affert  that   the  reform   of  forty  thoufand 
monks,  or  the  reform  of  forty  thoufand  fol- 
diers would   equally   relieve  the  people,  re- 
latively to  contributions,    that   is,    to   thofe 
favings   which  muft  have  been  made  from 
their   enjoyments,    or   their   fubfiftance.      I 
now   leave  others  to  decide  which  clafs  is 
the   moft  ufefuj  clafs :    but  I  think  that  I 
A  a  3  may, 
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may,     at  all  hazards,    infure  the   military 
clafs. 

I  mall  not,  here,  repeat  what  hath  been  fo 
often  obferved  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
ecclefiaftics,  and,  particularly,  of  the  monks. 
I  write  for  inftructed  readers,  for  readers  more 
inftructed  than  myfelf.  I  offer  my  ideas  to 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  readers,  as  I  fhould 
offer  them,  in  a  converfation  with  men  of 
understanding  •,  and  I  only  avail  myfelf  of  the 
means  which  printing  affords,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend a  commerce  which  hath  always  been  the 
happinefs  of  my  life  :  in  this  commerce,  each 
individual  fhould  only  offer  fuch  of  his  ideas 
as  ought  to  be  new  to  others :  and  fuch,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  following  idea.  I  think, 
that  of  all  the  religious  orders,  fuch  as  have 
been  lefs  burdenfome  to  the  ftate,  are  thofe 
againft  which  the  greateft  clamours  have 
arifen  •,  and  thefe  orders  are  the  richefl  of  all. 
The  Benedictines,  the  monks  of  Premontre, 
and  the  Bernardines  are  much  lefs  numerous 
than  the  Franciicans,  and  all  the  Mendicants. 
They  may  be  confidered  as  a  fociety  of  pro- 
prietors, who  ufing  moderately  their  net  re- 
venue, throw  back  a  part  of  it  in  advance, 
and  towards  improvement.      A   celebrated 

author 
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author  hath  already  favoured  us  with  an  eu- 
logy of  the  culture  of  the  monks,  but  our 
inductions  greatly  differ,  becaufe  he  hath 
confidered  as  a  juilification  of  all  the  monks, 
what  was  but  an  excufe  for  fome  of  them. 
Mr.  HumefcJ  hath  alfo  queflioned  whether 
thefe  popifh  inftitutions  be  fo  deftrutlive  to  the 
populoufnefs  of  a  fate,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
He  fuppofes  that,  were  the  land,  which  be- 
longs to  a  convent,  bejlowed  on  a  nobleman,  he 
would  fpend  its  revenues  on  dogs,  horfes,  grooms, 
footmen,  cooks,  and  houfe-maids  \  and  his  fa- 
mily would  not  furnifh  many  more  citizens  than 
the  convent.  But,  who  would  compare  the 
expence  and  magnificence  difplayed  at  a 
nobleman's  feat,  with  the  domeflic  efrablifh- 
ment  of  a  convent  ?  befides,  it  is  much  more 
by  their  number,  than  by  their  riches,  that 
the  monks  prove  detrimental  to  fociety.  We 
know,  and  we  not  a  little  defpife  thofe  Men- 
dicants, whofe  only  refource  is  their  im- 
pudence, and  whofe  only  capital  is  fuper- 
itition :  but  we  have  no  idea  of  the  immenfe 
contributions  which  they  levy  in  the  country. 
A  a  4  Were 

(c)  See  EJfay  on  the  populoufnefs   of  ancient  nations, 
8v0.  v.  z.  p.  192, 
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Were  a  fovereign,  perplexed  by  a  difficulty 
in  paying  his  troops,  to  Tend  thirty  thoufand 
men  into  the  different  villages,  and  give 
orders  to  their  commanders  to  fee  them  main- 
tained by  the  people,  but  at  the  eafieft  rate 
thatpoflibly  could  be  devifed  ;  what  clamours 
would  be  levelled  at  this  arrangement !  an 
arrangement  confeffedly  vicious,  yet  much 
lefs  fo  than  the  permiflion  with  which  the 
monks  are  indulged  to  abufe  the  public  cre- 
dulity. It  is  a  pernicious  toleration  which, 
indeed,  furnifhes  them  with  no  coactive  force, 
but  leaves  them  in  poffeffion  of  iuch  formi- 
dable arms,  wherewith  to  attack  the  fimple, 
and  ignorant,  as  are  equivalent  to  an  order 
to  opprefs  the  weak,  and  to  refpedt  the 
Urong. 

Let  us,  now,  turn  back  and  examine 
whether  all  the  merit  of  thefe  rich  abbeys  be 
not  confined  to  the  fingle  circumftance  of 
being  lefs  pernicious  to  the  ftate,  than  that 
fwarm  of  Mendicants,  with  which  it  is  in- 
fected. It  hath  been  obferved  that  the  monks 
are  better  propriecors  than  the  gentlemen : 
but  why  are  the  gentlemen  poor  ?  becaufe 
the  Clergy,  and  the  monks  have  gotten  pof- 
feffion of  all  their  riches.     It  may  as  well  be 

laid, 
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faid,  that  the  receivers  of  the   revenues  are 
more  ufeful   to  the  ftate,  than  the  little  te- 
nants j    for  their  lands  are  certainly  better 
cultivated.    Much  noife  hath  been  made  :on- 
cerning  that  portion  of  their  revenues,  which 
the  religious  orders  employ  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  eftates.     But  hath  any   perfon 
exaclly  calculated  whether  all  theie  improve- 
ments have  been  the  fruit  of  their  own   fav- 
ings  ?  hath  any  account  been  kept  of  all  thofe 
oblations,  of  all  thole  legacies  in  ready  cam, 
which  pillaged  the  patrimony  of  individuals, 
and  thus  leffened  their  properties,  in  order  to 
fupply  theie  abbeys  with   money  wherewith 
to  raife  mulberry  trees,  to  dig  moats,  and  to 
extend  their  plantations  ?    I  am   convinced 
that  if  my  anceftors  had  diftributed  pardons, 
and   received    offerings,     my    family   lands 
would  have  been   as  well  cultivated,  as  the 
lands  of  any  abbey. 

This  next  objection  feems  to  be  unanfwer- 
able.  Shall  we  oppofe  abufes,  to  abufes  ? 
then,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between  the  ex- 
pences  of  fome  particular  fquanderers,  and 
the  immenfe  capitals  which  thefe  abbeys  have 
employed  in  buildings,  and  which  they  ftill 
lay  out  in  keeping  up  thefe   houfes.     What 

farms 
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farms  might  formerly  have  been  raifed  with 
thofe  fums  which  have  been  expended,  and 
flill  are  expended,  on  the  monafteries  of 
Citeaux,  of  Clervaux,  of  Premontre,  of 
Saint  Bertin,  of  Saint  Eloy,  of  Saint  Denis, 
&c.  We  are  aftonifhed  at  the  poverty  which 
our  anceflors  have  tranfmitted  to  us.  Slaves 
more  abject  than  the  Egyptians,  we  have 
employed  our  labour  in  conftructing  pyra- 
mids, whilft  the  Nile  did  not  fertilize  our 
lands:  we  have  put  together  mean  huts ;  we 
have  flept  under  the  thatch,  whilft  we  have 
elevated  even  to  the  fkies,  the  fanctuaries  of 
a  God,  who  was  contented  to  be  born  in  a 
liable ;  and  whilft  we  have  lodged  under 
gilded  roofs,  the  fucceffors  of  a  filherman, 
and  a  money  changer ;  or  rather  the  fucceffors 
of  thofe  folitaries  who  lived  in  wild  caves, 
and  dwelled  within  the  cavities  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  cuftomary  to  alledge  in  favour  of  thefe 
monks,  the  will  of  the  founder,  long  pof- 
feffion,  and  prefcription :  but  who  amongft 
us,  may  not  confider  himfelf  as  an  heir, 
{tripped  by  ecclefiaftics  ?  we  talk  of  pre- 
fcription !  undoubtedly  there  may  be  pre- 
fcrlptions  from  particular  individuals,  to  par- 
ticular  individuals;    but  can   there  be   pre- 

fcriptions 
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fcriptions  from  one  clafs  of  citizens,  to  ano- 
ther clafs  of  citizens  ?  can  prefcriptions  exift 
in  oppofition  to  the  public  welfare  ? 

Whilft  we  unfolded  our  abftracted  prin- 
ciples, we  oblerved  that  no  faving  could  be 
truly  advantageous  to  the  ftate,  except  the 
faving  which  diminifhes  the  number  of  ufe- 
lefs  men  maintained  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
ductive and  induftrious  men.  If  we  apply 
thefe  principles  to  fome  modern  nations,  and, 
for  example,  to  France,  we  mail  find  that 
her  actual  fituation,  and  her  preffing  wants 
daily  oblige  her  to  make  an  attack  upon  pro- 
perty. Now,  which  is  the  moft  facred,  the 
property  which  is  averted  by  the  idle,  and 
ufeleis  man,  who  hath  renounced  the  world, 
who  beftows  no  children  on  the  ftate,  who 
Hands  in  no  predicament  cf  the  civil  order, 
and  who,  at  length,  disappears  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  without  leaving  even  the 
traces  of  his  footfteps ;  or  the  property  which 
is  claimed  by  the  induftrious  citizen,  the  cul- 
tivator, who  ferves  his  prince,  and  the  ftate, 
and  who  relying  on  the  public  faith,  married, 
and  brought  up  his  children,  with  that  con- 
fidence which  ought  never  te  be  deceived  ?  I 
will  fuppofe  that  the  diminution  of  the  ec- 

clefiaftical 
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clefiaftical  revenues   may  be  confidered  as  a 
bankruptcy;    but   is   not   every    impofition 
which  confumes  too  large  a  part  of  the  re- 
venues, which  finks  the  credit,  or  proves  the 
deftruction  of  the  funds,  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  citizen  ?  and  thefe  papers,  thefe  contracts 
fecured  by  having  been  entered  in  formal  re- 
cords, are  not  thefe  alio  properties  ?  it  is  this 
circumfcance   which  muft  be  refpected.     We 
fear  to  attack   the  monks!    and  who  (hall 
plunder  us  ?    (hall  we  be  plundered   by  thofe 
men,    who  have  never  employed  the  riches 
which  they  druggie  to   preierve ;    by   men, 
who  prefer  liberty  to  thefe  idle  properties,  of 
which  they  cannot  difpofe,  and  who  behold 
them  every  day  converted  into  uielefs  pomp? 
Our  opinions  are  changed  ;    this  is  a  fact 
beyond  a  doubt.     Let  us  ftruggle   no  more 
againfl;  a  current  which  forces   us  along,  but 
doth  not  drive  us  into  any  port.     It  is  not  ir- 
religion,  but  found  policy   that  fhall  throw 
open  the  cloifters.     It   is  not  avarice  which 
fhall  gain  by  the  plunder,  but  the  poor  peo- 
ple, the  cultivators,  the  artifans ;    and  fo  far 
will  our  morals  be  from  finking  amidft  the 
ruins  of   prejudices,    that   the   Clergy,    the 
Bifhops,  and  the  Curates,  the  true  minifters 

of 
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of  morality,  and  vertue,  fhall  refume  their 
rank,  and  receive  that  refpect,  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  All  the  fanatics  who  maintain 
ancient  fuperftitions ;  all  the  hypocrites  who 
endeavour  to  acquire  confequence,  by  defend- 
ing fome  old  maxims,  do,  therefore,  ufe- 
lefsly  devote  themfelves  to  the  execration  of 
all  good  men,  by  ftruggling  to  retard  a  re- 
volution, which  will  be  effected  in  fpite  of 
their  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

But  I  forget  that  this  power,  which  they 
will  never  be  able  to  exercife  over  events, 
may  be  directed  by  them  againft  individuals. 
Yes,  I  do  forget  it,  and  I  forget  it  with 
pleafure,  whilft  I  give  a  loofe  to  the  pure 
zeal  which  animates  me,  and  to  the  integrity 
of  my  intentions.  But,  what  an  author 
Ihould  never  forget,  is,  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  his  fubject  Whatfoever  latitude  our 
fubject  may  allow,  we  mull  bound  our  reflecti- 
ons within  the  point  at  which  they  were  de- 
figned  to  reft.  We  are  not  without  appre- 
henfions,  that  the  impatience  of  the  reader 
may  have  already  intimated  to  him,  that  we 
are  near  the  end  of  our  career ;  we  fhall, 
therefore,  haften  to  conclude  it,  by  refuming 

the  principal  ideas  contained  in  this  effay. 

The 
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Ihe  Conclufwn  of  this  Work. 

If  the  object  of  the  enquiries  into  which 
we  have  entered,  was  to  determine  what  was 
the  condition  of  humanity,  throughout  the 
different  epochs  of  hiftory,  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  long,  and  painful  labour 
tends  to  one  great  refult,  without  which  it 
might  be  confidered  as  a  barren  fpeculation. 
Whilft  feveral  enlightened,  and  refpectable 
writers  have  driven  to  direct  mankind  into 
the  road,  which  leads  to  the  greateft  poflible 
happinefs,  we  have  chofen,  for  our  taflc,  to 
examine  whether  the  focial  ftate  be  effectively 
fufceptible  of  improvement  -,  we  have  been 
particularly  defirous  of  obviating  this  ob- 
jection ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  common  objection  \ 
but  it  is  extremely  important,  and  extremely 

dangerous.     In  what  will  all  this  end? 

will  net  men  he  conjiantly  the  fame  ?  now,  to 
arrive  at  the  fettlement  of  this  point,  the  way 
is  plain  before  us. 

Firft,  we  may  reft  affufed  that  the  legisla- 
tion, morals,  and  cuftoms  maintain  fuch  an 
empire  over  the  paflions,  that  they  may  give 
rife  to  infinite  differences  in  the  focial  ftate ; 

and 
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and  as  thefe  differences  can  never  be  found 
but  between  two  principal  points,  the  good, 
and  the  evil,  it  is  very  certain  that  legiilati- 
on  and  morals  may  render  men  either  more, 
or  lefs  happy.  But  this  is  an  article  on  which 
there  can  be  no  occafion  to  expatiate,  as, 
here,  our  labours  have  been  foreftalled 
by  very  celebrated  authors,  amongfc  whom 
two(d)  have  (et  this  matter  in  the  cleareft 
light.  Secondly,  it  remained  for  us  to  prove 
the  thing  by  the  fact,  that  is,  to  affure  our- 
felves  that  if  mankind  had  not  already  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  true  polity,  no  confe- 
quence  could  be  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of 
the  future ;  becaufe  it  is  evident,  not  only 
that  they  have  generally  neglected  this  ob- 
ject, but  that  even  when  they  have  payed 
ibme  attention  to  it,  they  have  been  far  from 
choofing  the  beft  means  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  it.  It  is  to  thefe  confiderations  that 
we  have  been   more   particularly  attached. 

They 


(d)  Prefident  de  Montefquieu,  in  his  E/prit  des  /oix, 
and  Mr.  Helvetius,  in  his  book  De  I'E/prit.  The  laft 
author  died  at  Paris  in  December  1771.  His  eulogium 
hath  been  lately  publifhed,  to  which,  as  to  a  beautiful, 
but  not  an  heightened  picture  of  one  of  the  nolleft  <wo?h 
of  God,  the  reader  muft  feel  a  pleafure  in  referring.    K, 
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They  have  induced  us  to  collect  together  the 
mod  probable  materials,  relating  to  ancient 
governments,  which  hiftory  hath  tranfmitted 
to  us.  We  have  met  only  with  obfcurities 
and  contradictions,  in  the  few  informations 
handed  down  to  us,  concerning  the  old  mo- 
narchies, fuch  as  the  monarchies  of  the 
^Egyptians,  the  AfTyrians,  the  Medes,  &c. 
but  we  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  that  def- 
potifm  and  fuperftition  reigned  very  gene- 
rally during  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  Now, 
as  all  authority,  which  is  not  exercifed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole,  can  only  have 
been  founded  on  force,  and  impofture,  we 
were  not  aftonifhed  to  find  robbery,  and 
ufurpation  appearing  with  the  firfl  kings,  and 
propagating  themfelves  with  the  firft  people. 
Pafling  from  hence,  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  mod  ancient  republics,  we  have  difcover- 
ed  that  the  fpirit  of  ambition  and  jealoufy 
had  but  too  confiderable  an  influence  over 
their  legiflation ;  and  if  fome  of  thefe  have 
appeared  limited  to  defence,  and  prefervation, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  founded 
this  defence  and  this  prefervation  on  violent 
means,  means  only  proportional  to  that  forced 
Hate,    in  which  they  fprang  up.      In  fact, 

whilft 
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whilft  thefe  different  governments  were  at- 
tended with  fome  momentary  fucceifes,  and 
whilft  it   happened  that  moral  and  phyfical 
caufes  multiplied  men   in  fome  places,  and 
under  fome  eftablifliments,    it  appeared  that 
the  legiflations  were  fo  little  able  to  bear  with 
thefe  unexpected  advantages,    that  it  became 
neceffary  to  difperfe  the  increafing  population, 
and  to  found  new  colonies.     Now,    thefe  co- 
lonies being  only  able  to  fettle  in  defart  coun- 
tries,    or   regions  inhabited    by    unpolifhed 
people,  new  relations  of  fuperiority  were  in- 
troduced, exifting  in  fact,  but  more  exag- 
gerated by  opinion,    all  which  contributed 
farther  to  remove  the  re-union  of  the  people* 
fource  of  every  focial  vertue  ;    fo  that  man- 
kind perceived  themfelves  divided  into  three 
claries  which  feemed   to  weigh  down   each 
other-,  numerous,  and  ancient  nations  in  fur  - 
jection  to   monarchs  •,    active  and  ambitious 
republics  tending  towards  their  aggrandize- 
ment •,    and  favage,    and   untutored  people, 
who  concealed  themfelves  in  the  woods,  from 
whence  they  never  iffued  but  in  fwarms,  or 
made  themfelves  known  but  by  invafions. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  became  difficult 

for  true  morality  and  found  polity  either  to 

Vol.  If.  B  b  Ipring 
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fpring  up,  or  to  propagate  themfelves.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  felf-intereft  will  fearch 
after  by-paths,  when  it  can  meet  with  fhorter 
and  more  eafy  roads.  Mankind  were  al- 
ready acquainted  with  riches,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  civil  life.  There  was  no 
interval  between  the  defire  of  pofTefiing,  and 
the  inclination  to  invade.  In  this  quarter, 
gold  was  found  ;  in  that  quarter,  were  ivory 
and  perfumes.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  force 
to  acquire  thefe  treasures,  for  which  induftry 
had  prepared  no  exchange.  Foreigners  were 
called  Barbarians.  Nothing  more  was  want- 
ing to  authorife  a  feizure  of  their  porTefiions, 
whilft  the  owners  were  reduced  to  captivity. 
Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  offered  more  eafy 
enjoyments,  yet  Hill  it  was  by  the  labour  of 
flaves  that  thefe  were  to  be  procured.  In 
fhort,  if,  at  that  period,  man  had  been  (trip- 
ped of  the  power  of  oppreffing  man,  he 
would  have  felt  himfelf  as  deftitute,  as  he 
muft  be,  in  our  times,  were  he  deprived  of 
the  affiftance  of  domeftic  animals. 

We  need  not  proceed  any  farther ;  and,  if 
the  reader  hath  hitherto  been  pleafed  to  fol- 
low us,  he  muft,  undoubtedly  have  antici- 
pated our  intention  of  prefiing  forward   to 

one 
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one  great,  and  general  principle  :  and  this  is, 
that  before  a  fingle  legiflation  every  way  fuit- 
able  to  them,  can  be  eftablifhed  amongft 
mankind,  the  firft  ftep  muft  be  to  afiimilate 
them.     We  beg  leave  to  unfold  this  idea. 

Whilft  the  knowledge  of  the  enlightened 
ages  was  imperfecl,    and  confined  within  a 
narrow  compafs,    and  whilft   the  world  con- 
tained only  a  fmall  number  of  enlightened 
ages,    ambition,    and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft 
muft  have  prevailed  exclufively  over  every 
other  principle.     At  Sparta,    they  were  en- 
tirely engaged  in  concerting  meafures  for  the 
ruin  of  Athens.      At    Syracufe,    they  were 
bufied  in  forming  plans  for  the  deftruction 
of  Carthage  •,    and  fo  on.     To  triumph  over 
fome  few  rivals,    was   triumphing  over  the 
whole  world.     Rome  held  out  the  example ; 
victorious    over   Carthage,    fhe    conquered 
Greece,  and  afterwards  all  the  nations  which 
were,  at  that  time,  known.     Let  us  fuppofe 
that  two  individuals  at  Saint  Domingo  were 
to  contend  for  an   habitation ;    he  who  had 
gained   the   battle  would  remain   upon  the 
fpot,  by  this  fingle  circumftance,    rendered 
the   mafter  of   a   thoufand   negroes.     Now,' 
what  hath  eftabliihed,   during  every  period, 
B  b  2  fo 
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fo  great  a  difference  between  man,  and  man* 
between  nation,  and  nation  ?  it  is  ignorance, 
or  rather  error  ;  truth  is  one,  but  error  is  in- 
finitely varied.  Error  is  reproduced  under  a 
thoufand  different  forms,  and,  above  all,  can 
modify  humanity  through  every  poffible  de- 
gree of  debafement  and  degradation.  To 
the  light  itfelf,  therefore,  to  true  philofophy 
belongs  the  power  of  changing  the  lot  of 
men :  and  if,  after  all  which  hath  been  ob- 
ferved  relatively  to  this  fubjecl,  a  doubt 
fhould  ftill  remain,  let  the  effect,  produced 
by  the  two  fole  events  which  feemed  to  point 
towards  this  end,  be  particularly  examined. 
I  mean  the  re-union  of  nearly  all  the  known 
world,  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
aftonifhing  propagation  of  chriftianity,  which 
happened  about  the  fame  time.  Why  did 
not  fo  many  people,  fubjedl  to  the  power  of 
the  Casfars,  and  exifting  under  the  fame  laws, 
live,  I  will  not  fay  as  brethren,  but  only  as 
beings  of  the  fame  fpecies  ?  it  was  becaufe, 
on  the  one  hand,  truth  was  not  feated  on  the 
throne  j  and  becaufe,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  ftill  remained  too  many  barbarous  na- 
tions, through  the  darknefs  of  which,  truth 
had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.     Why 

did 
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did  not  chriftianity  diffufe  amongft  mankind, 
an  uniform  and  general  fyftem  of  morality  ? 
it  was  becaufe,  whatfoever  might  have  been 
the  fpirit  which  prefided  over  its  eftablifh- 
ment,  a  blind  paffion,  a  fordid  intereft,  and 
odious  rivalries  followed  it,  and  even  guided 
its  progrefs.  Its  morality  foon  difappeared 
under  its  multiplied  dogmata ;  and  this  mo- 
rality itfelf  was  never  extended  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  man,  in  his  focial  ca- 
pacity. 

And  yet  chriftianity  did  not  fail  to  draw 
its  profefibrs  nearer  to  each  other;  and  to- 
wards the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  people, 
wearied  out  by  fuperftitions,  and  eager  after 
truths,  began  to  reckon  a  little  with  the 
priefthood,  it  could  not  have  been  known 
what  would  have  happened  in  Europe,  if 
the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  had  not  retard- 
ed the  progrefs  of  this  dawning  reafon. 
Then  all  relapfed  into  the  diforders  of  ancient 
times.  Immenfe  countries,  weak,  and  ig- 
norant people  were  as  baits  to  the  ambition 
of  maritime  nations  •,  and  thus  it  is,  that 
men  return  to  their  firft  propenfity,  the  de- 
fire  of  invading,  and  of  obtaining  all  by  vio- 
lence, rather  than  by  labour.  Defpotifm, 
B  b  3  and 
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and  an  intolerance  grew  rich  in  the  moment 
when  they  ceafed  to  be  ftrong;  thus,  the 
progrefs  of  humanity  was  impeded. 

You,  who  live,  and,  efpecially,  you,  who 
begin  to  live  near  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  congratulate  yourfelves  on  finding 
America  peopled  from  pole,  to  pole,  with 
European  nations.  Congratulate  yourfelves 
on  perceiving  the  excellent  conftitution  of 
Great-Britain  reproducing  itfelf  over  a  fpace 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  leagues  of  coafts. 
Rejoice  that  a  Czar  Peter,  an  Elizabeth,  a 
Catherine  have  at  leaft  begun  to  civilize  thofe 
northern  countries,  from  which  the  enemies 
of  the  earth,  in  former  times,  rufhed  forth. 
You  will  lament,  as  I  do,  but,  probably,  you 
will  not  always  lament  that  a  fpirit  of  avarice, 
and  exclufion  fhould  have  debarred  the  moft 
fertile  mores  of  Afia  from  the  advantages  of 
fociety,  and  from  the  leaft  portion  of  the 
profperity  of  Europe.  You  will,  doubtlefs, 
demand  that,  through  the  favorable  afliftance 
of  the  numerous  eftablifhments,  to  which 
commerce  hath  given  rife,  felicity,  (if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreffion)  be  made  to  encompais  all 
thofe  vaft  parts  of  the  world  which  are  ftill 
barbarous,  ftill  too  far  removed  from  per- 
fection, 
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fe&ion,  in  order  that  fenfible  minds  may  be 
induced  to  defire  a  longer  life,  if  it  be  truS 
that  fenfible  minds  can  cherifh  life.  How- 
foevcr  wicked,  howfoever  corrupted  we  may 
be,  we  love  our  kind,  our  likenefs.  We  love 
our  likenefs  becaule  we  love  ourfelves.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  juft  exprefiion,  were  it  well 
underftood !  we  love  all  which  is  identical 
with  ourfelves,  all  which  calls  us  home  to  our- 
felves; and  by  this  word  UkenefS)  muft  be 
underftood  whatfoever  refembles  us  in  fea- 
tures, manners,  cuftoms,  and  even  in  lan- 
guage. .Afiirnilate  mankind,  therefore,  and 
you  make  them  friends.  But,  above  ail,  en- 
deavour to  affimilate  them  by  their  opinions. 
"Whilft  we  fix  the  bounds  of  our  underftaod- 
ing,  let  us  contract  the  field  of  error.  The 
neceffaries  of  the  mind  are  lcarcely  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  the  neceffaries  of  the  boc  y.  Let 
ns  learn  to  know,  and  to  be  ignorant :  in 
particular,  let  us  fear  the  marvellous,  and 
even  the  fublime.  Philofophers !  .Preachers! 
Moralifts !  rather  employ  your  talents  in  form- 
ing a  people  of  honed  men,  than  a  fmall 
number  of  heroes  ;  and  whatfoever  may  be 
the  fource  of  our  vertues,  let  us  believe  that 
all  which  tends  to  multiply  men  within  the 
B  b  4  nations, 
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nations,  and  rich  crops,  over  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  is  good  in  itfelf,  is  good  from  in- 
trinfic  excellence,  and  preferable  to  all  which 
appears  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  prejudice.^ 

(e)  We  muft  not  conceal  from  the  reader,  that  the 
celebrated  Muratori  publifhed,  about  twenty  years  fince, 
a  work  entitled  Delia  publicaf elicit  a*  We  were  ignorant 
of  it  ourfelves,  when  engaged  in  the  work  which  we 
offer  to  the  public ;  and  are  now  happy  in  paying  this 
tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  Italian  author,  who  favours 
us  with  feveral  very  judicious  reflections  on  different 
fubjedls  in  morality  and  politics.  We  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  obferve  that  his  plan  hath  no  connexion 
with  ours,  as  he  treats  this  matter  dogmatically,  whilil 
we  have  almoft  conftantly  confined  ourfelves  within 
hiitorical  difcufiions  and  fimple  obfervations . 

*  A  French  tranjlation  of  this  work  was  lately  publijhed 
at  Lyons,  to  which  was  prefixed  the  life  of  Muratori,  written 
by  his  nephew.     K. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 


In  Chapter  I.  page  9.  line  4.  Dollandus  is  men- 
tioned ;  the  paflage  fhould  run  exaftly  thus  :  "  like  the 
"  aftronomers,  before  the  difcovery  of  Dollond,*  they 
"  made  ufe  of  glaffes,  which  did  net  carry  to  a  fufii- 
"  cient  diitance." 

*  "  See  alfo  two  articles  in  the  iixty-fecond  volume 
"  of  the  philofophical  tranfa&ions.  The  title  of  the 
"  firlt  article  is,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  to 
*'  Nevil  Mafielyne,  F.  R.  S.  and  aftronomer  royal,  de- 
"  fcribing  fotne  additions  and  alterations  made  to  Hadley' 's 
"  quadrant,  to  render  it  more  ferviceable  at  fea"  The 
title  of  the  fecond  article  is,  "  Remarks  on  Hadlef  s 
"  quadrant,  tending  -principally  to  remove  the  difficulties 
*'  that  have  hitherto  attended  the  ufe  of  the  lack  obfervati- 
(t  on,  and  to  obviate  the  errors  that  might  arife  from  a 
"  ivant  of  parallelifm,  in  the  two  furfaces  of  the  index 
"  glafs;  by  NevilMaJkelyne,  F.  R.  S.  ajlronomer  royal."  K. 

Chapter  II.  page  89.  line  4.  The  modern  philofo- 
pher  is  Monfieur  Helvetius. 

Chapter  III.  page  116.  line  10.  When  the  Ottomans, 
and  with  them  barbarifm  took  pofleffion  of  Greece, 
Andrew  John  Lafcaris  fled  to  the  fandluary  of  learned 
men,  the  houfe  of  Laurence  de  Medicis.  This  illuftri- 
ous  Florentine,  bulled  in  forming  a  library,  fent  him 
twice  to  Conftantinople,  in  fearch  of  manuscripts.  At 
his  return,  Lewis  the  twelfth  invited  him  to  Paris,  from 
whence  he  repaired  to  Venice,  in  the  character  of  am- 
baflador,  and  acquitted  himfelffo  ill,  that  it  was  ob- 
ferved  how  much  better  calculated  he  was  for  a  libra- 
rian, than  a  minifter  of  ftate.  He  died  of  the  gout, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  His  grammar,  publifhed  in 
1476,  at  Milan,  was  the  firll  book  printed  in  the  Greek 
language.  (See  Mattaire  Annales  Typographic},  torn.  1 . 
p.  iz2.)  Dante,  and  Petrarch  died  fome  years  before 
Lafcaris  was  born.    K. 

Hernonymus 


(      2      > 

Hernonymus  Spartanus,  another  fugitive  Greek,  was 
received  into  France,  by  Lewis  the  eleventh,  concern- 
ing whofe  regard  for  literature,  Naude  complains,  and 
perhaps  with  juftice,  that  hiftorians  have  been  too  ulent. 
Gregorius  Typhernas,  Tranquillus  Andronicus,  and 
Hernonymus  were  the  correctors  of  the  prefs.  and  the 
great  promoters  of  the  Greek  language  at  Paris.  Yet 
thefe  had  been  preceded  by  men  of  fuperior  eminence 
in  polite  learning,  and  Dante,  and  Petrarch  had  ter- 
minated a  glorious  career,  when  the  Grecian  empire 
was  overthrown  by  the  Barbarians.     K. 

Chapter  V.  note  (y)  page  208.  The  reader  may 
gathei  a  vague  idea  of  the  itaie  of  agriculture  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  from  the 
'*  Penniitffe  pilgrimage'*  of  John  Taybr,  the  water- 
poer,  made  thither  in  1618,  If  the  writer  hath  not 
dealt  in  fiction,  to  compliment  the  native  country  of 
his  royal  patron,  the  paffage  proves  that  North  Britain 
was,  in   its  lefs  cultivated  condition,    widely  different 

from  a  land  of  famine "1  was   credibly  infcrm- 

**  ed  that  within  the  compaffe  of  one  yeere,  there  was 
"  Ihipped  away  from  that  oneiy  port  of  Leeth,  four- 
*:  fcore  thoufand  boles  of  wheat,  oates,  and  barley  into 
"  Spaine,  France,  and  other  forraine  parts,  and  every 
*'  bole  the  meafure  of  foure  Englifhe  bufhels  ;  fo  that 
V  from  Leeth  onely  hath  been  tranfported  three  hundred 
"  and  twenty  thoufand  bufhels  of  come  ;  befides,  fome 
'*  hath  been  fhipped  away  from  Saint  Audrewes,  from 
**  Dundee,  Aberdeene,  Difert,  Kirkady,  Kinghorne, 
"  Burnt  llai-d,  Dunbar,  and  other  portable  townes, 
**  which  makes  me  wonder  that  a  kingdome  fo  populous 
**  as  it  is,  fliould  nevenheleffe  fell  fo  much  bread  corne 
"  beyond  the  feas,  and  yet  to  have  more  than  fulficient 
"  for  themfelves."  See  Taylor's  works,  folio,  1630, 
page  130. 

Chapter  V.  p?,ge  213.  line  4.  The  following 
note,  to  which  a  marginal  mark  fliould  have  referred  at 
the  end  of  the  words  "  happy  people"  hath,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  translator,  been  omitted  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

See  in  the  tragedy  of  JEfchylus,  entitled,  the  fiven 
chiefs  before  Thebes,  a  defcription  of  thofe  calamities  to 
which  a  conquered  city  is  expofed, 

Mr. 


(    3    ) 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  (from  Diodorus  Siculus,  til.  18.) 
that  when  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  rejlored 
throughout  all  the  cities^  it  'was  found  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  twenty  thou/and  men.  And  here  I  muit  re- 
mark that  this  confideiation  may  ferve  to  explain  the 
reafon  why  in  former  ages  the  newly-eftablifhed  cities 
became  peopled  in  a  fhorter  fpace  of  time.  In  facl,  the 
country  was  filled  with  bai.iihed  perfons  who  knew  not 
whither  to  flee  for  refuge  :  as  foon  as  ever  an  azylura 
was  opened  to  them;  as  iuon  as  ever  they  entertained 
the  leait  hopes  of  procuring  in  it  the  rights  of  citizens, 
rights  which  men  born  free  can  never  bear  to  lofe,  they 
flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter.  It  is  thus  that  Rome 
became  populous,  and  not  in  confequence  either  of  the 
wifdom  of  her  laws,  or  the  perfection  of  her  agriculture. 

Chapter  VIII.  page  277.  line  6.  The  modern  au» 
thor  is  the  Prefident  Montefquieu. 
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SECOND    VOLUME. 


A. 
Achaia,  when  free,  175. 

Advice  to  all  nations,  291,  292.  .    .  .    . 

Advocates  for  the  good  old  time,  remarks  on,  88. 

Agio-)  what,  note  a,   347. 

Agriculture,  the  only  remedy  for  the  decay  of  it  fought 
in  prayers  and  proceffions,  95,  96.  A  proof  of 
the  happinefs  of  the  people,  180.  State  of  it 
amongft  the  antients,  182.  State,  of  it  in 
France,  253.  B! 

Aguejfeau,  Mr.  d',  advances  on  arbitrary  principle, 
note  i,  25.     Short  account  of  him,  notek,  26,  27. 

Aix  la  Cbapelle,  peace  of,   293. 

Albigenfes,  fhort  account  of  the,  note  p,  81. 

Alen$on,  duke  d',  aflced  of  France  by  the  Dutch  for 
their  fovereign,   135. 

Allodial  property  defcribed,  note  j,  38. 
Ambition,  infatiable,  recalled  to  reafon  in  the  hour  of 
payment,   140. 

Anatomy,  its  properties,  159. 

Ancus  Martius,  recalls  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
agriculture,   189. 

Andrew  of  Hungary  ftrangled  by  his  wife,  Joan  of 
Naples,  note  g,  99. 

AntruJlioneSi 


INDEX. 

Antrufiionesy  note  c,   17. 

Archipelago  iflands,  when  free,    175. 

Architecture,  prefent  Hate  of,   163. 

Ariofio  preceded  by  Lafcaris  and  Hernonymus,   116. 

Arragon,  its  dependent  iituation,   178. 

Arragonians,  their  former  privileges,  note  t,  178.  De- 
prived of  them  by  Philip  the  fecond,  ibid. 

Afia,  iituation  of  the  French  and  Englifh  in  that  quar- 
ter, 295,  296. 
Afia  minor,  when  free,  175. 

Affafli  nation,  at  Rome,  the  confequence  of  faving  the 

lives  of  guilty  citizens,  213. 
Aftraa,  a  romance,  thefubje&of  it,  note  e,  273. 
Athenio  breaks  open  the  Ergajiula,  note  b,  zzj. 
Auftreg<e>  what,  note  s,   177. 
Auftria,  privileges  of  its  ftates,  177. 
Axiom,  anew,  gains  footing  in  Europe,  132. 

B. 

Bacon,  lord,  his  humorous  account  of  the  philofophy 
of  the  Greeks,  note  t,  121.  His  observations 
concerning  too  extravagant  an  admiration  of 
authors,  note  x,  125.  Traces  out  the  fcience  of 
phyfics,  1 27.  What  may  be  faid  of  him,  ibid. 
His  ingenious  obfeivation  on  the  fyllogiftical 
forms,  and  all  logic,  note  g,  149.  The  firft 
who  hath  oppofed  to  this  fpecious,  but  abfurd 
method,  invention,  and  theology,  ibid.  His 
great  contempt  for  the  philofophy  of  the  cate- 
chifm,  ibid.  .  .  .  His  novum  organum  apb.  63, 
quoted,    ibid. 

Baillis,  the  nature  of  their  office,  note  e,  56. 
Barbarians,    their  legiflation   and  origin  equally  un- 
known, 8.  Their  conqueits  eafy,  283. 
Barbary,  its  fertility,  note p,   199* 

Bayard,  Chevalier  de,  "  the  knight  without  fear,  and 
without  reproach,"  ihort  account  of,  note  a}  91, 
92. 

Beafts,  wild,  their  decreafe  a  proof  of  population 
amongft  the  moderns,  231,  232. 

Bcaut 


INDEX. 

Beau,  Mr.  le,  fhort  account  of,  note g,   23. 

Beaufort,  Mr.  de,  exprefles  his  fentiments  of  the  Pa- 
tricians with  lingular  freedom,  note  f,  194. 

Bellay,  Mr.  de,  author  of  the  "  Siege  of  Calais,"  fhort 
account  of  note  b,  93. 

Benedictines,  one  of  the  lead  burdenfome  orders  of 
Monks,    358. 

Benejlcium,  its  fignification,  noU  q,   36. 

Bernardines,  one  of  the  leaft  burdenfome  orders  of 
Monks,   358. 

Berti,  too  feverely  raxed,  253. 

Bifhops  ufurp  the  right  of  palling  judgment  in  all 
matters,   51. 

Blanch,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  fair,  efcapes  thepunifh- 
ment  inflicted  on  adultery,  by  pleading  the 
nullity  of  her  marriage,  &c.  note  2,   100. 

Boileau,  his  illiberal  attack  on  Perrauk,  note  /,  65. 

Books  are  to  difcourfe  what  copper-plates  are  to  pictures, 
150.  How  judged,  ibid.  What  they  arrogate 
to  themfelves,  ibid.  The  power  which  they 
exercife,  ibid. 

Boulain-villiers,  count  de,  his  writings  enquired  into,  10, 
&c.  fliort  account  of  him,  note  b,  10. 

Boyards  defcribed,  note  m,  32. 

Brcjje,  Peter  de  la,  falfely  accufes  the  wife  of  Saint 
Lewis,  and  is  afterwards  hanged,  note  h,   100. 

Brown,  Doctor,  Eftimate  of  the  manners,  and  princi- 
ples of  the  times,  written  by  him,  note  i,  231; 
quoted,  ibid. 

Brujfel,  Mr.  de,  his  conjectures  concerning  the  words 
fd-od,  beneficium  and  pradium,  note  q,  36.  The 
reafons  on  which  he  grounds  his  opinion  that 
France  was  governed  during  more  than  three 
hundred  years  as  one  grand  fief,  note  a,  50. 

Buat,  Mr.  de,  his  "  Origenes"  referred  to,   17. 

Buffbn,  Mr.de,  compared  to  Demofthenes,  note  k}  l6o„ 

Burney,  Doctor,  his  "  Prefent  ftate  of  Mufic,"  cifc. 
commended,  and  referred  to,  note  m,   163. 

Bufching,  Doctor,  afcribes  the  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Aragon.  to  Philip  the  fifth,  note  t,- 17%. 

Cafar, 


INDEX. 


Caefar,  Julius,  his  commentaries  quoted,  222,   223. 
"  Calais,  Siege  of,"  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  this 

tragedy,  note  b,  93. 
Caligula,  his  wifh,  283. 
C allot  probably  borrowed  models  from  Rabelais,  note  q, 

107. 
Candia,  the  long  fiege  of,  note  i,  284,   285. 

Capitals,  which  are  the  molt  advantageous,  note  d,  270. 

Carolina  compared  with  Sparta,   179. 

Carthaginians,  tyrants  over  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
nea,  175. 

Cafaubon,  Ifaac,   and  Meric,   by  whom  turned  into  ri- 
dicule,   note,  u,    123.      The  obligations  which  . 
they  have  conferred  on  the  learned  world,  ibid. 

Caftellans  defcribed,  note  m,  32. 

Caftile,  its  dependent  fituation,   178. 

Catechifm,  the  ftudy  of  it,  a  fource  of  diforders,  156- 

Ceorle  defcribed,  note  I,  30. 

Chantereau,  Mr.  de,  his  explanation  of  the  word  Leuda, 
note  h,  24.  Short  account  of  him,  note  k,  26. 
His  conjLclures  concerning  the  words  feod,  bt- 
neficium,  and  pratdium,  note  q,  35.  His  advice  to 
Lewis  the  thirteenth,  after  the  defertion  of  his 
followers,  note  a,  49. 

Charlemagne  digened  and  amplified  the  laws  enacted 
before  his  reign,  note  a,  9. 

Charles  of  Anjou  receives  the  inveiliture  of  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  note  f,  98. 

Charles  the  fecond  of  England  governed  by  the  dutchefs 
of  Portimouth,   136. 

Chatillon,  Gaucher  de,  fhort  account  of,  note, a,  91. 

Chemiftry,  its  properties,   159,   160. 

Cheilerfield,  earl  of,  his  fine  character  of  Montefquieu, 

note  b,  13. 
Chivalry,  remarks  on,   107.     The  difiblute  and  incon- 

filtent  chara&er  of  its  profeffors,  108,  109,   110. 

Choi/eul,  duke  of,  his  difmifiion,  note  q,  309. 

Chriltian, 


INDEX. 

Chrillian  the  fecond  of  Denmark,  his  barbarity,   169. 
Churches,    reformed,    the  advantages  attending  their 
fcparation,    167. 

Churchill,  Mr.  Charles,  defcribes  a  land  of  famine, 
notey,  208. 

Cicero  quoted,  note  k,   197. 

Citeaux,  abbe  de,  his  barbarous  advice  at  the  fiege  of 
Beziers,  note p,  80. 

Clairault,  Mr.  fhort  account  of,  note  i,   158. 

Clement,  jfaques,  who,  note f,  275,   276. 

Clovis,  his  adventure  with  a  Sicambrian  foldier  con- 
cerning a  vafe,  note  r,   37. 

Club,  explanation  of  the  word,  noten>  72. 

Cceur,  Jaques,  fhort  account  of  him,  note  t,  84.  Ill 
requited  for  introducing  a  fpirit  of  commerce  in 
France,  85. 

Colombiere,  Mr.  de,    his  bigotted  account  of  Simon  ds 

Montfort,  note  p)   80. 
Colonies,    Englifh,    and   the  Mother- Country,    con- 

fequence  of  the  difputes  between  them,  295. 

Columbus,  the  ufes  which  he  made  of  his  difcoveries 
and  corjquefts,  32. 

Columella  quoted,  notes  u,  182,  x,  183,  y,  184,  h,  196, 
/,  198,  /;/,  198,  0,  199,  and  q,  202. 

Commerce,  what  would  have  been  its  fituation  under 
fome  particular  circumfiances,  137.  The  ex- 
tension of  it  by  every  mean  impolitic  and  unjuft, 
279.     Compared  to  a  galley-flave,  note  p,  306. 

Commons,  divifions  of,  note  I,  291. 

Compafs,  the  advantages  attending  its  invention,  132. 

Conclufion  of  this  work,  366,  &c.  &c. 

Conradin,  duke  of  Swabia,  taken  prifoner,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Naples,  note/,  gg.  His  gallant  con- 
duel  on  the  fcaffold,  ibid. 

Controverfy,  the  effedts  of  its  flame,   168. 

Corn,  advantages  arifing  from  its  exportation,  245. 

Ccrtez,  Fernando,  finds  the  feodal  government  eflablifh- 
ed  at  Mexico,  note  p,  34.  The  ufes  which  he  made 
of  his  difcoveries  and  conquefts,   132, 
Vol.  II.  C  c  Coticy, 


INDEX. 

Coucy,  Enguerrand  de,  /hort  account  of,  note  a,  9 1 . 
Counts  defcribed  note g,   23. 

Crufades,  the  paffion  for  them  becomes  epidemical,  79. 
Current  fpeeies  of  a  nation  to  be  employed  in  a  fmall 
portion,  270. 

D. 

jyAlembert,  Mr.  account  of,  note  i,   157. 

Dante  precedes  Lafcaris  and  Hernonymus,   116. 

D'Avaux,  Count,  his  negociations  quoted,  315,  316. 
His  family,  note  r,  ibid. 

Denmark  mildly  governed,  note  q.   173, 

Depopulation  the  moll  eafily  repaired  after  plagues, 
notes,  246. 

Defcartes,  Mr.  his  difcovery,   160. 
Deferter,  Pruffian,  his  reply  to  a  queilion  from  his  fo- 
vereign,  note  r,  38. 

Defpotifm,  its  tyrannical  exertions  over  the  underftand- 
ing  at  the  revival  of  literature,   167. 

Dictionary,  the  biographical,  referred  to  for  an  ac- 
count of  Montefquieu,  note  b,    14. 

Dinan,  the  dreadful  ftorm  of,  note  d,  95. 

Druids  averfe  from  war,  223,  224. 

Dubos,  Abbe,  his  writings  enquired  into,  10,  CSV. 
Short  account  of  him,  note  b,  11.  Proves  that 
the  government  was  not  the  fame  amongft  all  the 
German  tribes,  note  d,  18.  His  opinion  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  Franks,  25. 

Ducange,  Mr.  writes  the  "  Gloffaire  de  la  bafle  lati- 
nite,"  36.  His  account  of  the  population  of 
France,  note  t,  249. 

Duchs,  Mr.  de,  writes  the  life  of  Lewis  the  eleventh, 

note  c,  95. 
Dukes  defcribed,  note g,  23. 

Durfe,  fhort  account  of,  note  e,  273,  274.  His  ro- 
mance, ibid. 

E. 
Eaftern  empire,  its  fubverfion  a  fecondary  caufe  of  the 
revival  of  literature,  120. 

Esypf> 


INDEX. 

Egypt,  its  fertility,  note  p,   199. 

Electricity,  its  effects,   16 1. 

Encyclopedic,  its  character,  note  i,   158,  note  n,   166. 

England,  the  happy  confequences  of  its  interline  com- 
motions, 59.  Its  conftitution  enquired  into,  61, 
&c.  What  compared  to,  65.  Enjoyed  fooner 
than  France  the  advantages  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  note  u,  86.  State  of  it  under  Mary 
and  Philip  the  fecond,  170.  Its  happy  advan- 
tages over  other  nations,  note y,  256.  Number 
of  its  inhabitants,  note y,  256,  257.  Its  natio- / 
nal  debt,  note  z,  335.     Its  advantages,  338. 

Englifh,  the  low  condition  of  their  fleets  and  armies, 
under  Charles  the  fecond,  136.  Perceive  that 
they  wafte  their  treafure  in  endeavouring  to  pull 
down  the  Grand  Monarque,  140.  Their  lobour- 
ers  earn  more  than  the  Scotch  labourers,  260* 
note  a,  261.  Their  country  people  well  clad, 
262,  263.  Melancholy  and  difcontented,  264, 
How  liable  to  lofe  their  poffeflions  in  Bengal, 
296,  note  n,  297.  Their  exclufive  fpirit  in. 
matters  of  commerce,  29 1 .  Which  are  their 
*    real  mines,  ibid- 

Epimenides,  his  wakening  unlike  the  wakening  of  phi- 
lofophy,  75. 

Epirus  under  regal  authority,  175. 

Erafmus,  75. 

Eunus  breaks  open  the  Ergaftula,  note  h,  227. 

Expilly,  Abbe,  calculates  the  increafe  of  population  in 
France,  from  the  plague  in  1720,  209.  En- 
quires into  the  population  of  France,  note  q, 
241.  242. 

F. 

Fencers,  good,  Auftrian  and  Pruflian  troops  compared 

to  them,  297,  298. 
Fe-od improperly  tranflated,  note  q,  35.' 

Fee*"'  government,  a  ftriking  instance  of  it  Hill  exift> 
ing,  note  0,   33. 

Fideles  defcribed,  note  c,  17. 

C  c  2  Florence, 


INDEX. 

Florence,   its   peculiar  good  fortune,    118.      A   new 

Athens,  but  exceeding  it,  ibid. 
Florus  quoted,  note  h,   227. 
Flour,  exorbitant  price  of  it,  note  b,  262.     Affize  on 

it  to  redrefs  the  necefiities  of  the  poor,  263. 

Fogs  and  clouds,  how  caufed,  note  q,  203 . 

Fonteneile,  Mr.  de,  his  "dialogues  des  morts,"  referred 
to,  note f,    147. 

Forman,  Mr.  translates  the  account  of  the  ancient  par- 
liaments of  Paris  by  Boulainnjilliers,  note  b,    10. 

Founders,  antient,  of  monafteries,  how  worfe  than 
the  Egyptians,  368. 

France,  new  forms  creep  into  its  ancient  conftitution, 
60.  Its  conilitution  farther  enquired  into,  66, 
&c.  Its  monarchy  eftablifhed  by  war,  feems  to 
have  been  devcSed  to  a  perpetual  war,  yj,  &c. 
When  only  it  may  be  faid  to  have  enjoyed  a  real 
Hate  of  peace,  83.  Always  the  leaft  dependent 
on  Rome,  171.     Privileges  of  its  provinces,  178. 

Francis  the  firft  of  France,  his  fine  capitulation,  72. 

His  character,   103..     His  attachment  to  Clement 

Marot,   105.     The  diforder  of  which  he  died, 

note  p,   106. 
Franks,  their  ridiculous  laws,  note  u,  41. 
Franklin,     Doclor,     compared    to   Prometheus,     161. 

Highly  complimented  by  Signor  Bcccaria,  note  I, 

161. 
Fredum  defcribed,  note  t,  40. 
French,  the,  perceive  that  they  purchafe  the  gk)ry  of 

their  monarchs  at  too  dear   a  price,   1^0.     In 

what  refpecls  happy,  277. 

G. 

Gaillard,  Mr.  de,  his  fine  character  of  Saint  Lewis  re- 
ferred to,  note  q,  8 1.  Author  of  two  excellent 
performances,  note  m,   103. 

Gara/Jh,  a  Jefuit,  infults  the  memory  of  Pafquier, 
note  m,  68. 

Gamier,  Abbe,  his  opinion  concerning  the  Franks, 
note  c,   18. 

Gazette 


INDEX. 
Gazette  Iittcraire  commended,  note  m,  237. 
Geometry,  mlfapplication  of  the  term,  note  b,  156,  157V 
German  empire,  advantages  enjoyed  by  its  free  cities, 
174.    Miferable  condition  of  its  little  ftates,  252. 

Germany,  defcription  of  its  courts  and  princes,  46. 
Its  conilitution  enquired  into,  60.  A  great  part 
of  it  prefcrtbes  limits  to  the  power  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  169.  Shakes  ofF  the  yoke  of  the  Pope, 
and  Ferdinand  the  fecond,  ibid.  Its  ftates  little 
inclined  to  attack  each  other,  297. 

Glory,  intoxication  of,  recalled  to  reafon  in  the  hour 

of  payment,    140. 
Gold  and  filver  the  real  monarchs  of  Europe,   133. 

Government,  feodal,  remarks  on  the,  1,  l£c.  A 
ftriking  inftance  of  it  in  Ukraine,  ?iote  0,  33. 
And  amongft  the  Timariots,  note  p,  34. 

Granvelle,  Cardinal,  the  caufe  of  an  important  revo- 
lution,  169. 

Grapes  did  not  ripen  north  cf  the  Cevennes,  note  qy 
201,  202. 

Graphions  defcribed,  note g,   22. 

Greece  compared  with  the  Dutch  and  Helvetic  con- 
federacies,   174. 

Greeks,  the,  might  have  fucceeded  in  letters  and  arts, 
without  having  improved  their  fyftem  of  politics, 
147.  Continually  tormented  by  exterior  and 
civil  wars,  ibid.  Vanity  their  general  principle, 
ibid.  On  what  occafion  they  could  not  drink 
out  of  the  cup  of  glory,  without  being  intoxi- 
cated, 148.  Bring  their  language  all  at  once 
to  perfection,  ibid.  An  inconvenience  refulting 
from  it,  ibid. 

Gretry,  Mr.    a  celebrated  French  mufician,    his   cha- 

rader,  note  m,    1 64. 
Gronovius,  by  whom  turned  into  ridicule,  note  u,    123. 

The  obligations  which  he  hath  conferred  on  the 

learned  world,  ibid. 

Gnerin,  his  barbarities  and  fate,    note  n,   104. 
Guftavus  eftablilhes  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Sweden, 
169. 

C  c  3  Hearth- 


INDEX. 

H. 

Hearth-money,  tax  of  it,  defcribed,  247,  &c. 

Helvetiusy  Mr.  his  eulogium  referred  to,  note  d,  367. 

Henault,  President,  his  opinion  concerning  the  autho- 
rity of  the  kings,  and  the  origin  of  the  nobi- 
lity, note  k,  25.  Short  account  of  him,  notek,  28. 

Henry  the  fourth,  his  method  of  raifing  the  fupplies 
for  carrying  on  the  Spanifh  war,  43.  QueiHon 
arifing  from  the  fuppofition  of  his  having  been 
beaten  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  134.  Encou- 
rages toleration,   171.     AmafTes  great  treafures, 

34I%342-> 

Herbert,  Mr.  writes  on  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
note  h,  279. 

Hernonymus  preceded  by  Dante,  and  Petrarch,   1 16. 

Herodotus,  his  calculations  contradictory  and  extra- 
vagant, 216. 

Hefie  prefcribes   limits   to  the  power  of  Charles  the 

fifth,   169. 
Hetman  defcribed,  note  0,  33. 
Hogarth,  Mr.  a  comparifon  drawn  from  the  fubjecl:  of 

one  of  his  prints,   172. 
Holland,  why  enjoying  a  free  government,  176. 
Hollanders  get  pofleffion  of  that  gold  with  which  it  was 

intended  to  accomplifh  their  flavery,  133.    How 

they  lavifh  it  away,  ibid.     Aflc  a  fovereign  from 

France,   135. 

Hooke,  Mr.  expreffes  his  fentiments  concerning  the 
Patricians  with  fingular  freedom,   194. 

Horace  quoted,  note y,   86. 

Horatius  Codes,  note  d,   191. 

Human  undemanding,  parallel  between  its  progrefs, 
and  the  method  of  inilruction  purfued  in  fchools, 
52,  cifc 

Hume,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Serfs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  note  f,  20.  Referred  to,  and  commend- 
ed as  anhiftorian,  28.  His  remarks  on  the  fub- 
jecl; of  infeofFments,  note  a,  51.  Referred  to, 
vote  b,  63.     Mentions  a  law  enacted  by  Athel- 

rtan, 


INDEX. 

ftan,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  note  u}  86.  His  obfervation  on  the 
martyrdoms  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, note  p,  170.  Defcribes  the  climate  of 
Italy  as  antiently  colder  than  at  prefent,  200. 
His  difcourfe  on  "  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  na- 
tions" commended,  205,  206.  Extracts  from  it, 
208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  216,  217, 
232,  note  m.  Commended,  334.  Diffented 
from,  335,  341.  His  opinion  of  the  conle- 
quence  of  giving  the  convent-lands  to  the  no- 
bility, 359. 

J  &  L 

jews  enormoufly  taxed,  47.  The  barbarity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  86.  One  of  them  fentenced 
to  have  a  tooth  drawn  daily,  note  a,  86. 

Illyrium  under  regal  authority,   175. 

India,  Eaft,  Company,  what  would  have  been  their  fi- 
tuation  under  fome  particular  circumftances,  137. 

Infanta  of  Spain,  queftion  arifing  from  the  fuppofition. 
of  her  having  been  married  to  a  prince  of  Lor- 
raine, and  of  each  having  governed  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Philip  the  fecond,   134. 

Joan  of  Burgundy  accufed  of  adultery,  but  received 
again  by  her  hufband  Philip,  note  i,  100. 

John,  duke  of  Burgundy  ftabbed,  note  n,   102. 

John,  king  of  England,  his  barbarity  to  a  Jew,  note  u? 
86. 

Ireland,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  257. 

Irifh,  the  Hot  a  of  the  Englifh,  339.  Reftraint  on  the 
importation  of  their  provifions,  ibid.  Carry  on 
a  trade  with  America,  340. 

Italy,  part  of  its  coafts,  when  free,  175.  Alteration 
in  its  climate,  200.  Population  of  it  consider- 
ed, 227,  228. 

Juftice,  thedifpenfationof  it  an  advantageous  trade,  47. 

Juvenal  quoted,  note  r,  203. 

K. 

Knights  and  Burgefles  did  not  at  firft  compofe  the  fame 
houfe,  note  k%  64. 

C  c  4  Labour, 


INDEX. 

L. 

Labour,  price  of  it  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  note  a,  261. 
Labourers  in  England,  their  wages,  note  b,  261,  262. 
Lacerda,    the    conftable,    afTaflinated   by    Charles   the 
wicked,  note  n,   1 02. 

Lati,  note  c,   1 7. 

Lafcaris  preceded  by  Dante  and  Petrarch,   116. 

Latimer,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  his  prophetical  obferva- 
tion  at  the  Hake,  note  e,   170. 

Leo  the  tenth,  an  enquiry  into  the  principles  which 
led  him  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  119.  Becomes  the  indirect  caufe  of  the 
difafters  attending  literature,  126.  His  mag- 
nificent encouragement  of  the  fciences  drains 
his  treafury,  ibid.  Replenishes  it  by  the  trade 
of  indulgencies,  ibid.  Only  magnificent  and 
voluptuous,   130. 

Leprofy,  its  fatal  effefls,  83. 

Letters,  the  revival  of,  at  what  period,  113.  Service- 
able in  the  attack  againft  defpotifm,  and  fuper- 
ftition,  167. 

faudse,  note  c,   17. 

Lewis,  Saint,  iffues  the  ordinance  called  the  royal  qua- 
rantine, note  c,  56.  His  moral  vertues,  66.  Is 
led  away  by  the  general  fuperftition,  81.  His 
character  finely  drawn  by  Mr.  Gaillard  referred 
to,  note  q,  ibid. 

Lewis  the  eleventh,  his  deteftable  character,   102. 

Lewis  the  twelfth,  the  diforder  of  which  he  died, 
note  p,   106. 

Lewis  the  thirteenth,  his  wars  refembled  the  agitation 
of  the  waves  after  a  ftorm,  128.  Engaged  in 
reprefiing  revolts,   129. 

Lewis  the  fourteenth  avails  hirafelf  of  the  fatiety  which 
former  troubles  had  cccafioned,  128.  His  per- 
fonal  accomplishments  admired  to  a  degree  of 
enthufiafm,  129.  Remark  of  the  lady  who 
danced  with  him,  ibid.  The  whole  nation 
formed  the  fame  opinion,  ibid.  Description  of 
his  court,   130.     On   what  occafion  he  felt  un- 

eafincfs, 


V 


INDEX. 

eafinefs,  ibid.  His  kingdom  the  firfr.  peaceable 
afylum  of  letters,  ibid.  Fond  of  luxury  and 
pleafure,  but  more  fond  of  war,  ibid.  The  fleps 
which  he  would  have  taken  under  fome   parti- 

\  cular   ci re um fiances,    135,    136.     The   French 

not  abfolutely  reconciled  to  his  wars,  315. 

Liberty  more  general  in  the  prefent  times  than  during 
any  former  period,  175.  Extinguifhed  in  the 
Eaft  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  ibid.  The  an- 
cient and  modern  liberty  compared,   177,  &c. 

Limofin  too  feverely  taxed,   Z53. 

Livy  quoted,  noted,    191,  note  e,   192. 

Lock,  Mr.  oppofed  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus,   179. 

Logomania,  the  natural  confequences  of  it,    149. 

Lorrain,  a  prince  of,  queition  arifing  from  the  fuppofi*. 
tion  of  his  having  been  married  to  an  Infanta  of 
Spain,  and  of  each  having  governed  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Philip  the  fecend,    134. 

Lowvois,  Mr.  de,  fecretary  at  war,  by  what  means  he 
might  have  been  idolized  by  a  people  whom  he 
filled  with  terror,  noted,   143. 

M. 

Mahly,  Abbe,  his  writings  enquired  into,  10,  &c. 
Short  account  of  him,  note  p,  12.  His  opinion 
concerning  the  government  of  the  Franks,  14, 
Cffr.  Referred  to  for  an  account  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  under  the  feodal  government  to 
the  commons,  note  z,  47. 

Macedonia  under  regal  authority,   175. 

Manfred,  his  death,  and  the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of 
his  family,  note  f,  98. 

Manufcripts,  ancient,  uncertain  when  they  defcribe 
numbers,   216. 

March,  the  field  of,  note  g,  21. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,    convicled   of  adultery,    and 

ftrangled,  note  i,   100. 
Marmontel,  Mr.de,  fhort  account  of,  note  I,   165.     An 

amiable  inftance  of  his  charity,  ibid. 
Marigny,  Enguerrand  de,  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy 

of  Charles  de  Valois,  note  k,   100. 

Marot, 


INDEX. 

Marot,  Clement,  fhort  account  of,  note  o,  loj. 

Mary  of  England,  the  number  of  executions  during 
her  fhort  reign,  87. 

Maffacre  of  Cabrieres  and  Merindole,  note  «,   104. 

Mathematics,  improvement  in  that  fcience,  156,  157. 

Mauritania,  its  fertility,  note  p,  200. 

May,  the  field  of,  note  g,  2  r . 

Media,  the  family  of,  the  reftorers  of  arts  and  fciences, 
1 18.  An  enquiry  into  the  principles  which  led 
them  to  this  encouragement,  1 18,  &c.  Threat- 
ened by  a  terrible  confpiracy,  1 19. 

Mendicants,  their  impudence,  fuperftition,  and  ex- 
tortions. 

Mejfence,  Mr.  de,  enquires  into  the  population  of  France, 
note  p,  241. 

Metaftafio,  his  character,  note  m,  163*  Described  by 
Doftor  Burney,  ibid. 

Mexico,  its  feodal  eflablifhment  difcovered  by  Cortez,. 
note  p,  34. 

Mezerai,  the  reafons  on  which  he  grounds  his  opinion 
after  BruJJil,  that  France  was  governed  during 
more  than  300  years,  as  one  Grand  Fief,  note  a, 
50.     Some  account  of  this  author,  ibid. 

Micbaudiere,  Mr.  de  la,  enquires  into  the  population  of 
France,  note  p,   241. 

Microfcope,  its  properties,   159. 

Millers,  and  Mealmen,  their  exorbitant  gains,  ?iote  by 
263. 

Mind,  in  what  fituation  compared  to  a  bird  in  a  room, 
ncUg,   59 

Moliere,  the  method  by  which  his  philofopher  teaches  an 
old  fcholar  the  vowels,   288. 

Monarque,  Grand,  by  whom,  and  to  whom  this  name 
is  applied,    140. 

Monks 


INDEX. 

Monks,  their  number  in  France,  356.  More  unfer* 
viceable  than  foldiers,  ibid. 

Montagnt,  his  work  the  moft  philofophical  of  any  in 
France,  127.  Of  no  effect  in  his  time,  ibid. 
What  may  be  laid  of  him,  ibid.  Commended, 
note  y,   127. 

Montefquieu,  Prefident,  threw  new  light  on  the  fubject 
of  the  feodal  government,  but  was  refuted,  8. 
His  character  finely  drawn  by  the  earl  of  Chefter- 
field,  note  b,  12.  Anecdotes  relating  to  his  laffc 
moments,  note  b,  14,  15.  Account  of  his  ma- 
nufcripts,  ibid.  Efpoufes  the  caufe  of  the  Pa- 
tricians, note  f,  194.  His  opinion  concerning 
the  government  of  the  Franks,  26.  His  ex- 
cellent obfervation  concerning  the  tranquility  of 
an  oppreffed  flate,  note g,  277. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  his  mocking  expedition  againfl  the 
AlbigenfeS)  note  p,   80, 

Morellet,  Abbe,  his  valuable  dictionary  of  commerce^ 
note  k,  289. 

Mofes,  his  bold  hyperbole,   159. 

Munfter,  peace  of,  commended,  72. 

Munfler,  the  treaty  of,  its  confequences,  128, 

Muratori,  his  work,   376. 

Mufic,  its  powers  and  progrefs,  163. 

N. 

Nabobs  defcribed,  note  p,  34. 

National  advantages  may  be  too  dearly  bought,   173, 

National  debt,  remarks  concerning  the,  3 14,  &c.  EsV, 

Nations,  conquered,  recover  from  a  flate  of  defolations 
if  not  tranfported,  235. 

Nations,  modern,  their  origin  the  fame,  5, 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  difcovery,  161. 

Ni'vernois 


INDEX. 

Nivemois  duke  de,  compofed  the  mufic  to  a  ballad  farce 
by  Henault,  7tote  k,   28.   . 

Numa  divides  the  Roman  citizens  into  companies, 
note  z,   187. 

O. 

Omras  defcribed,  note  p,   34. 

Oppede,  his  cruelties,  note  n,   104. 

Orleans,  Lewis  duke  of,  affafiinated  at  Paris,  ioi» 
note  n,   102. 

P. 

Painting,  the  prefent  Hate  of,   163. 

Palatines  defcribed,  note  m,  32. 

Palaye,  Air.  de  la  Curne  de  Ste,  his  remarks  on  chivalry^ 
108,   109,    1 10. 

Paris,  the  prefent  archbifhop  of,  in  what  refpect  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  good  old  time,  note  n,   165. 

Parma,  Alexander  of,  queftion  arifing  from  the  fup- 
pofition  of  his  having  beaten  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,   134. 

Pafquier,  his  opinion  of  the  new  ftates  general  of 
France,  note  m,  67.  Short  account  oi~  him, 
note  m,   68. 

Paterculus,  Vellelus,  quoted,  note  z,  89. 

Patricians  too  favorably  reprefented  by  hiltorians,   194, 

Peace,  the  kings,  57.     The  public  peace,  ibid. 

Peace,  its  frequent  returns  what  compared  to,  141. 
Highly  advantageous  to  the  prog  re  fs  of  reaion 
and  philoibphy,  ibid. 

Peace  of  1762,   294. 

Pe'Iloutier,  Mr.  writes  the  hiitory  of  the  Celtoe  —  fhort 
account  of  him,  note  1,  50. 

Pclopcnnefus,  when  free,   175. 

Pcnn, 


INDEX. 

Penn,  William,  oppofed  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus,   179. 

Pennant,  Mr.  his  tour  in  Scotland  referred  to  for  the 
ftate  of  agriculture  in  a  part  of  that  kingdom, 
notey,   207.     Quoted,  note  a,   261. 

Penfylvania  compared  with  Sparta,   179. 

People,  the  really  inftrutted,  an  enquiry  into  their  con- 
dition,   152,  &c. 

Pergolefe,  his  character,  note  m,   1 64. 

Pericles  made  his  age  the  age  of  fine  arts  in  Athens, 
note  s,    120. 

Period,  the,  gives  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  certain  dis- 
orders,  149. 

Perrault,  fhort  account  of  him,  note  I,  65. 

Petrarch  precedes  Lafcaris  and  Hernonymus,   116. 

Phenicians,  the,  peopled  Europe  and  Africa,  6. 

Philip  Auguftus,  of  France,  his  heroic  actions  juftified 
the  conduct  which  the  people  placed  in  him,  66. 

Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  his  regulation  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  civil  wars,  56.  An  inconfiderate, 
ambitious,  and  covetous  prince,  66.  The  rea- 
fons  why  his  reign  is  become  one  of  the  moll  in- 
tereiting  periods  of  the  French  hiltory,  67. 

Philip  de  Valois,  an  impolitic  and  tyrannical  prince, 
note  b,  93. 

Philip  the  fecond,  of  Spain,  the  numerous  executions 
daring  his  reign,  87.  In  what  refpeft  like  Philip 
of  Macedon,   132. 

Philip  the  fifth,  of  Spain,  7iote  m,  294. 

Philofophical  difputes,  their  fatal  effeifts  when  united 
with  bigotry,  and  an  intolerant  fpirit,   125. 

Phiiofophy  arifes  on  the  ruins  of  opinion,  168.  Its 
bufinefs  when  united  with  reafon  and  found  po- 
lity,  173. 

Phyfics, 


INDEX, 

Phyfics,  the  fcience  of,  defcribed,  160. 

Poetry  begins  to  improve  in  France  and  England,  1271 
Its  properties,  162.   Its  powers  and  progrefs,  ibid* 

Political  difputes  are  feldom  dangerous,  275. 

Polybius  quoted,  224. 

Poors  rate  in  England;,  its  amazing  amount,  note  z,  259. 

Population,  a  proof  of  the  happinefs  of  the  people, 
i8o>  ciJV.  That  of  later  times  enquired  into, 
233,  &c. 

Portfmouth,  dutchefs  of,  governs  Charles  the  fecond  of 
England,  136. 

Power,  balance  of,  enquiry  into  it,  134. 

Prajlin,  due  de,  his  difmiffion,  note  q,  309. 

Prayers  and  proceffions,  the  only  remedies  propofed 
during  the  good  old  time,  in  order  to  alleviate  ca- 
lamities, 95. 

Premo7itre,  the  order  of,  one  of  the  leaft  burdenfome 
amongft  the  Monks,  358. 

Priefts,  Roman  Catholic,  their  legislation  unfavorable 
to  propagation,  234. 

Princes,  modern,  more  wifely  magnificent  than  the 
Roman  emperors,   162. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  particularly  ferviceable  at  the  re- 
vival of  literature,   150. 

Provinces,  United,  under  what  circumftances  they 
would  have  undergone  a  violent  perfecution,  136. 

Provifions,  their  cheapnefs  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
note  c3   190. 

Pruffia,  king  of,  his  reply  to  a  deferter,  note  r,  38. 
The  difficulties  attending  his  campaigns,  284. 

Pyrencean  treaty,  its  confequences,  128. 

Quebec, 


INDEX, 

Quebec,  covered  with  ice  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  204. 

R. 

Rabelais,  fhort  account  of,  note  q,  107.  A  fcarce  book 
containing  prints  from  the  defigns  of  this  author* 
is  fuppofed  to  have  furnifhed  the  famous  Cailot 
with  models,  ibid. 

Racine,  the  tranflator  of  Milton,  note  r,   190. 

Rajas  defcribed,  note p,  34. 

"Real  Grievances,"  quoted*,  note  z,  259. 

Reformers  defcribed,  167. 

"  Regifter,  the  Annual,"  referred  to  for  the  character 
of  Montefquieu,  by  the  earl  of  Cheiterfield, 
note  b,   14. 

Religious  orders,  a  decreafe  in  their  numbers,  244. 

Rhodoman,  by  whom  turned  into  ridicule,  note  u,  123. 
The  obligations  which  he  hath  conferred  on  the 
learned  world,  ibid. 

Richelieu,  cardinal  de,  his  plan  for  eftabliihing  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,   128. 

Riches,  the  love  of,  after  having  affii&ed,  comfort  and 
relieve  human  nature,   141. 

Ripuarii,  note  c,   17. 

Robertfon,  Doctor,  referred  to,  and  commended  as  an, 
hiitorian,  28* 

Romans,  the,  exercifed  a  fovereign  authority  within 
the  conquered  provinces,  175. 

Rome  the  refidence  of  an  intolerant  fpirit,  171.  Her 
diiferent  fituations. 

Routh,  Father,  an  Irifh  Jefuit,  endeavours  to  rob  Man- 
tefquieu  of  his  papers,  note  b,  14,   15.     Publifhes 

a  pre- 


INDEX, 
a  pretended  letter  after  the  death  of  Montrfquieu, 


Saint-Maur,  Mr.de,  tranflates  Milton,  Itfc.notec,  190. 

Sainte  Palaye,  Mr.  de  la  Ciirne  de,  his  obfervations  on 
chivalry  quoted,    108,  &c. 

Salic  lands  defcribed,  note  s,   38. 

Salmafius,  by  whom  turned  into  ridicule,  note  u,  123. 
The  obligations  which  he  hath  conferred  on  the 
learned  world,  ibid. 

Saferna  quoted,  note  q,  202. 

Saxons,  an  account  of  their  government,  29,  £sV. 

Saxony  prescribes  limits  to  the  power  of  Charles  the 
fifth,  169. 

Scaligers,  by  whom  turned  into  ridicule,  note  u,  123. 
The  obligations  which  they  have  conferred  on 
the  learned  world,  ibid. 

Scholiafts  unjuftly  treated  with  contempt,  123.  The 
fervices  which  they  have  conferred  on  litera- 
ture, ibid. 

Science,  monopoly  in  it,  what,   151. 

Scotch  labourers  earn  lefs  than  Englilh  labourers,  260, 
note  a,  261. 

Scotland  improved  fince  the  lafl  rebellion,  nctey,  207. 
Unprejudiced  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
ibid.  Vindicated  from  illiberal  afperfions,  notey, 
208.  Number  of  its  inhabitants,  257.  Tour 
in  it  quoted,  note  a,  261.    Its  difadvantages,  339. 

Sculpture,  the  prefent  Hate  of,   163. 

Silver  and  Gold,  the  real  monarchs  of  Europe,   133. 

Slaves,  ancient,  their  miferable  fituation,  210,  note  a, 
211.     A  calculation  of  their  numbers,  226. 

SobieJkyt 
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Sobicjky,  John,  his  fine  apology  for  the  troubles  whicfe. 
he  brought  on  his  country,  note  «,  238. 

Society,  how  far  advanced  towards,  happinefs,  152,  &c. 

Soils,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  hiftory  referred  to,  note  p,  35. 

Spain,  the  residence  of  defpotifm,   171. 

Spaniards,  the  ufes  to  which  they  applied  the  riches  of 
the  new  world,  132.  Become  weak  in  propor- 
tion as  they  become  rich,  133.  Under  what 
circumftances  they  would  have  grown  ftill  more 
defpotic  and  intolerant,   134,   135. 

Stationarii,  note  c,    17. 

Starofty,  what,  note  y,  44. 

Stevens,  Robert  and  Henry,  by  whom  turned  into  ri- 
dicule, noteu,  123.  The  obligations  which  they 
have  conferred  on  the  learned  world,  ibid. 

Strabo  quoted,  204. 

Subfiflance,  the  ftandard  of  population,  254. 

Superftition,  its  tyrannical  exertions  over  the  under-* 
Handing  at  the  revival  of  letters,    167. 

Swedes,  under  what  circumftances  it  muft  have  been, 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  carried  their 
arms  into  Germany,  134.    Their  character,  168, 

Switzerland,  why  enjoying  a  free  government,  176. 

Syllogifm,  the,  gives  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  certain  dif- 
orders,  149. 

T. 

Tacitus,  doubtful  whether  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  government  peculiar  to  the  Germans,, 
17,   18. 

Tamerlane  introduces  the  feodal  government  into  th@ 
Indies,  note  p,  34- 

Vol.  II,  D  d  Tax, 


INDEX. 

Tax,  cruel  method  of  colle&ing  it,  301. 

Tax  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Holland,  302,  &e., 

Telefcope,  its  properties,  159. 

<Terminalia,  when  introduced,   188. 

TeraJJbn,  Abbe,  his  ingenious  remark,  57.  Short  ac- 
count of  him,  note f,  57. 

Theogony,  what,  note  e,  147. 

Thrace  under  regal  authority,   175. 

Thungins  defcribed,  note  g,  22. 

Timariots,  their  feodal  government  defcribed  by  Mr. 
de  Voltaire,  note  p,  34. 

Times,  the  prefent,  advantages  of,  141.  The  caufes 
of  thefe  advantages  enquired  into,   1 44. 

*'  Tour  in  Scotland,"  by  Mr.  Pennant,  quoted,  note  a, 
261. 

Townfhend,  the  late  Mr,  Charles,  note y,  258. 

Treuga  Dei  defcribed,  note  b,  55, 

Troll,  his  barbarity,   169. 

Trudaine  Mejfieurs,  fhort  account  of,  note  r,  244.  The 
firft  who  gave  freedom  to  commerce,  note  p,  306, 

Truth,  what  compared  to,  note  g,  59, 

V. 

Varro  quoted,  note  m,   198. 

Vauban,  Marjbal  de,  fhort  account  cf,  note  0,  240.  His 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  note 
r,  242,. 

Vaudois,  their  unhappy  fate,  note  «,   1 04. 

Vegetation,  the  firft  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  what  pe- 
riod may  be  called  fo,  53. 

Felly,  Abbe  de,  fome  account  of,  note  e,  gj.  His  opi- 
nion of  the  Crufaders,  98, 

Venetians, 


INDEX. 

Venetians,  the,  carry  on  the  war  without  borrowing, 
note  s,   317. 

Venice,  remarks  on  its  conftitution,  73. 

Vervaflum  explained,  note  n,   198. 

Pillaret,  Mr.  de,  his  account  of  the  population  of 
France,  note  t,  247*  &e. 

Virgil  quoted,  note  I,    198. 

Vifigoths,  their  ridiculous  laws,  note  x,  41. 

Ukraine,  the,  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  pfefent  exig- 
ence of  a  feodal  government,  note  0,  33. 

Voltaire,  Mr.  de,  his  obfervations  concerning  the  feodal 
government,  note  p,  34.  A  remark  on  his  per- 
formances, note p,  35.  Compared  to  Rembrandt* 
and  Albano,  87-  His  judicious  obfervation  con- 
cerning Rome,  and  the  pope,  116.  His  re- 
mark on  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  cancelled  by  a 
translator*  note  x,  206.  Commended  and  quot- 
ed, 234,  235. 

W> 

Wallace,  Mr.  a  paffage  in  his  DiJJertation  on  the  numbers 
of  mankind  cenfured,  note  q,  20 1.  Quoted,  ibid. 
Some  account  of  the  work,  and  the  French 
tranflation  of  it,  note  x,  206.  Extracts  from  it, 
218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224.  note  b% 
228,  229.  Account  of  his  other  publications, 
note  i,   230,   231. 

Welfch  defcribed,  note  0,  77. 

Weregylde  defcribed,  note  n,  33,  Still  prevails  in  Po» 
land,  ibid. 

Weftphalia,  peace  of,   126. 

Weftphalia,  treaty  of,  confirms  the  privileges  of  parti- 
cular powers,  169. 

William  the  Third  could  not  abfolutely  reconcile  the 
Dutch  to  his  wars,  315. 

D  d  2  Wit- 


INDEX, 

Wtttenagemot  defcribed,  note  g,  Z2» 

Woman,  a  fuperftitious,  breaks  the  ice  of  the  Tyber, 
203. 

Wood  more  plentiful  in  ancient,  than  in  modern  times, 
204. 

World,  hiftory  of,  what  the  two  great  epochs  in'  it,  6. 
X. 

Xenophon,  his  memorabilia  referred  to,  note  f,  147. 
Efteems  it  eafy  to  be  a  good  farmer,  215.  His 
Proportion  to  the  Athenians,  noteu,  331. 

Z. 

Zaimats  defcribed,  note  p,  34.  Preferve  the  feodal 
fyitem,  ibid. 
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CORRECTIONS   FOR  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 
OF  THE  ORIGINAL. 

Page   14.  I.  13.  inftead  of  "  ou  trouve,"   read  "on 

trouve." 
Page  15VL  20.  inftead  of  "  Piaftes,"  read  "Palatins." 
Page  32.  1.  27.  inftead  of  "  50215,"  read  "60215." 
Page  57.  1.  27.  inftead  of  "  Hieronyme,"   read  "  Her- 

nonyme." 
Page  58.  1.  26.  inftead  of  "ce  devroit,"    read   "ce 

devoit." 
Page  93.  note  4.    1.  1.   inftead  of  "Hoggarth,"  read 

"  Hogarth." 
Page  122.  1.  19.  inftead  of  "  fix  mille,"  read  "foix- 

ante  rnille." 
Page  122.  1.  19.  inftead  of  "  dix  mille*"  read  "cent 

mille." 
Page  126.  1.  10.  inftead  of"  foixante  fix,"  read  "foix- 

ante." 
Page  130.  1.  25.  inftead  of  "s'eft  par,"  read   "s'eft 

pas," 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

FOR  THE 

SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  TRANSLATION* 

Page  6.  1.  18.  inftead  of   " iuundations,"  read  "inun- 
dations." 
Page  9.  I.  4.  inftead  of  "  Dolondus,"  read  "  Mr.  Dol- 

lancL" 
Page    10.    note  (b)  1.  25.   inftead  of  "work,"    read 

"  publication." 
Page  12.  note  (b)  1.  23.  inftead  of  "  le  Grece,"  read 

"  la  Grece." 
Page  28.  note  (k)  1.  17.   inftead  of  "France,"    read 

"  France. ." 
Page  28.  note  (k)  1.  20.   inftead  of   "  intimitation," 

read  "  imitation." 
Page  36.    note   (qj  I.  23.   inftead  of  "novel,"    read 

"  nouvel." 
Page  37.    note  (r)  1.  7.    inftead  of   "  and  without  re- 

ferve  adjufted  tOj"  read  "  adjufting  it  without  re- 

ferve  to." 
Page  41.  note  (x)  1.  z.  inftead  of   "pyficians,"  read 

phyficians." 
Page  47.  1.  1.  inftead  of  "are  neglected,"  read  "were 

neglected." 
Page  49.  note  (a)  1.  14.  inftead  of  "councillor,"  read 

"  councellor." 
Page  50.  note  (a)  1.  32.  inftead  of  "too,"  read  "two." 
Page  52.  I.  15.  inftead  of  "  were,"  read  are." 
Page  55.  note  (b)  1.  2.  inftead  of   "  1041,  it,"  read 

"  1041.     It." 
Page  59.  note  (g)  1.  6.  inftead  of  "  beneficient,"  read 

"  beneficent." 
Page  89.  I.  2.  inftead  of  "  this  contempt  of  fentiments," 

read  "  this  miftake  in  our  opinions." 
Page  98.   note  (e)   1.   10.  inftead  of  "begun,"    read 

"  began." 
Page  103.  note  (m)  1.  8.  inftead  of  "  great  kingdoms,'* 

read  "powerful  kingdoms." 
Page  104.  note  (n)  1.  4.  inftead  of  "  bolonged,"  read 

"  belonged." 
Page  112.    1.  26.  inftead  of  "principal,"  read  "prin- 
ciple." 
Page  121.  1.  9.  inftead  of  "  gordion,"  read  "gordian." 

Page 


CORRECTIONS  FOR  THE   SECOND  VOLUME. 

Page  126.  1.  15.  inftead  of  "luftre,  he  contrived,"  read 
"  luftre.     He  contrived." 

Page  131.  1.  10.  after  ♦'France,"  add  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation. 

Page  139.  1.  7.  inftead  of  "  nyfus,"  read  "nifus." 

Page  139  I.  8.  after  "  refiftance,"  add  a  comma. 

Page  14.3.  1.  1.  inftead  of  "  beneficient,"  read  "  be- 
neficent." 

Page  166.  the  K  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  fhould 
ftand  at  line  16. 

Page  190.  note  (c  J  1.  2,  inftead  of  "was,"  read  "were." 

Page  192.  note  (e)  1.2.  inftead  of  "  dividerenter," 
read  "  dividerentur." 

Page  237.  1,  15,  inftead  of  "law,"  read  "Mr.  Law." 

Page  250.  note  (t)  laft  line  of  the  page,  inftead  of 
"  may  be,"  read  "  might  have  been." 

Page  255.  1.  7.  inftead  of  "  an  ceconomift,"  read  "ceco- 
nomical." 

Page  280.  1.  10,  inftead  of  "  prefent  of  Europe,"  read 
"  prefent  ftate  of  Europe." 

Page  295.  1.  23.  inftead  of  "  if  I  confult,"  read  "  if  I 
conhder." 

Page  297.  1.  20.  inftead  of  "awkwark,"  read  "awk- 
ward." 

Page  302.  1.  23,  inftead  of  "double  the  advantage," 
read  "  the  double  advantage." 

Page  320.  1.  1.  inftead  of  "ther,"  read  "their." 

Page  326.  1.  6.  inftead  of  "  eight-feven,"  read  "eighty- 
feven." 

Page  352.  1.  10.  after  the  word  "penny,"  add  a  mark 
of  interrogation. 
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